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For  That  Cold 
of  Yours  Take 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
HEAN'S  ESSENCE 

THE  FAMOUS  MONEY-SAVING  REMEDY  FOR 

Colds  and  Influenza 


COSTS    2/- 

Each  bottle,  when  added  to  sweetened 
water,  produces  a  family  supply  of 
finest  quality  mixture — as  much  as  would 
cost  from  12/-  to  30/-  if  you  bought 
ready-made  mixtures  in  a  lot  of  little 
bottles.  Why  not  effect  a  big  saving, 
especially  when  you  know  what  a  quick 
relief-giver  Heenzo  is  7 


£'s 


N  B.—If  you    prefer    a    lozenge    to    a    mixture,     u»e     HEENZO    COUGH 

DIAMONDS.       Price.    1/6. 
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PELMANISM  S-tslSL 

For  years  we  have  been  asking  pupils  and  enquirers  to  test  themselves 
with  the  following  questions.  In  our  advertisements  the  formula  has 
usually  been:    "Can  you  say  'Yes'  to  these  questions?" 


1.  Have  yon   great  Organising   Powerf 

2.  Have  you    Directive   Power? 

5.  Have  you  the  Power  of  Ideation? 

4.  Do    peoplie    oome    to    you    tfor    Valuable 

Idea*  ? 

5.  Are  you   a  good   reasoner? 

6.  Do     you     remain      oalm      and      unflnrried 

amidet  crowding  worries? 

7.  Can   you   master   difficult   subjects  easily? 

8.  Do   you   dominate  your  surroundings? 

9.  Have  you  a  Strong  Will? 

10.  Do  you  think  logically? 

11.  Are  you  a  good  and   persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can  you  sell   goods? 

13.  Can   you    convince   people   who    are    doubt- 

ful, or  even  hostile? 

14.  Do  you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

15.  Are    you    in     demand     as     a    speaker     or 

orator? 

16.  Can   you   rapidly   master   difficult   facta? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you  read? 

19.  Can  you  remember  details  &*  well  as  main 

principles. 

20.  le  your   memory    perfect? 


21.  Oan    yon    concentrate   your   brain   an   one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 

22.  Can    you    remember    lonjt    series    !>i    fact*, 

figures,  and  dates? 

23.  Are  you  a   good   linguist? 

24.  Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 

26.  Can  you  work  hard  without  suffering  from 

brain  fag? 

27.  Do  you  take  everything  in  at  a  glance? 

28.  Are    you    earning    a    larger    Income    than 

last  year? 

29.  Are  you   successful? 


If  you  can  say  "  Yes "  to  all  the  above 
questions  you  are  Indeed  fortunate.  If  you 
cannot,  write  for  our  booklet.  "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training,"  which  contains  a  synop- 
sis of  the  lessons  and  much  other  interesting 
information,  and  tells  how  you  can  soon  be 
able  to  answer  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  post  free.  Address — The  Secretary, 
Pelman  Institute.  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEST 
QUESTIONS 

The  importance  of  scientiirc  training  as  a 
factor  In  brain  and  character  building  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Every  one  is  born 
unique,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of 
true  education  is  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  individual  characteristics.  It 
has  justly  been  said  that  among  a  hundred 
Pelmanlsts  there  Is  a  greater  diversity  of 
character,  a  more  pronounced  individuality, 
than  among  a  hundred  men  and  women  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  training 
adapted  to  their  individual  requirements. 
The  Pelraan  Institute  develops  the  student's 
mind  according  to  his  own  tendencies  and 
his   own    natural   capacity,    and    not   accord- 


ing to  the  standard  of  an  unlike  man  or 
woman.  The  student's  answers  to  the 
Test  Questions,  on  record  at  the  In- 
stitute, Insure  Individual  and  personal 
attention,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  stu- 
dent's peculiar  needs.  The  Pelman  Institute 
then  knows  the  material  on  which  It  has  to 
build,  and  its  correspondence  with  its 
pupils  is   framed   accordingly. 

Every  one  of  the  qualities  indicated  In  the 
Questions  Is  treated  specifically  in  the 
Course.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  understand 
the  laws  underlying  human  thought,  and  Is 
shown  how,  when  he  has  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  mind  operating  efficiently,  the 
application  of  these  laws  and  of  Pelman 
principles  generally  can  be  extended  to 
cover  any  circumstance  of  life,  any  trade  or 
profession,   or  any  branch  of  study. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interestiHff  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Reneflt  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PEL 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lane. 
Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

To    the    Secretary 

IHE    PET.MAN    INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester   House,  396   Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Please     send      your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 


NAME 


Address 
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SHORTHAND 

that  IS 


1 


I 


26  : 6  :  26  System 


J 


T 


I 


You  must  think  mechanically  when  writ- 
ing Shorthand.  You  haven't  time  to  hesi- 
taie.  All  your  outlines  must  come  off 
the  pencil   point   like   greased   lightning. 

If  your  mind  is  crammed  full  and  over- 
flowing with  rules,  exceptions,  contrac- 
tions, gramalogues,  etc.,  you  are  taxing 
it.     You  can't  think  mechanically. 

Look  how  many  people  who  take  up 
Standard  Systems  fail  to  master  them. 
Wliy'.'  These  Systems  are  too  difficult. 
The  amount  students  are  asked  to  mem- 
orise is  beyond  them.  They  haven't  the 
time. 

What  you  want  is  something  quick  to 
learn  and   easy   to   retain. 

A  System  with  a  Simple  Theory 

Bradshaw's  have  this  simple,  efficient 
system,   and  call   it 

26  :  6  :  26  SHORTHAND 

26:6:2(5  has  only  nine  rules  (no  excep- 
tions to  these  rules).  No  contractions. 
No  gramalogues.  No  disjoined  vowels. 
No  positional  writing. 

The  System  is  set  out  in  five  easy  lessons 
and    is    all    so    simple    you    cannot    help 
g  thinking   nvechanically. 


The  acid  te«t   *•  Results"    prove 

that 

Learning  26:6:26  System    is    a    matter 

of    HOURS 

not 
MONTHS 

Miss  P working    2   hours    daily 

mastered    the    theory    in    12 
hours. 

Miss  T working   1   night   weekly 

mastered    the     theory     in     6 
hours. 

Mr.    D working  1   hour   daily 

mastered    tlie    theory    io     11  , 
hours. 


Miss   VS' who   learnt  the  theory   in    12 

hours  is  now  doing  100 
words  p.m.  at  the  end  of 
further    30    hours. 

JMiss  D who  learnt  ^e  theory   in   24 

hours  is  now  writing  100 
words  p.m.  at  the  end  of 
further  31   hours. 


Upholding    the    claim'    that    26  : 
System  is 

SHORTHAND   that  IS 


26 


BRADSHAW'S    26:6:26    SHORTHAND   is   taught 
by  post  in   5   Easy  Lessons 

Send  3d.  for  poatage.         Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  P293  and  specimen  lesson 
sent  free  without  obligation  on  your  part 

BRADSHAW'S  ?SS 

PTY.    LTD. 

238   Flinders   Street,    MELBOURNE,   VIC. 
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The  Deaf  Hear 

BY  WEARING  WILSON'S  COMMON-SENSE  EAR-DRUMS 


Wilson's  Ear  -  Drums  will 
relieve  deafness  In  any  per- 
son, no  matter  how  ac- 
quired, whether  from  ca- 
tarrh, scarlet  fever,  typhoid, 
or  brain  -  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  gathering 
in  the  ear,  shocks  from'  ar- 
tillery or  through  accidents. 
It  not  only  relieves,  but 
stays  the  progress  of  deaf- 
ness and  all  roaring  and 
buzzing  noises.  It  does  this 
in  a  simple,  sure,  and  scien- 
tific way.  The  effect  is  im- 
mediate in  most  cases. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  lost 
the  hearing-nerve  completely 
or  were  born  deaf,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  cure  you.  Only 
a  miracle  could  do  that.  But  , 
if  you  can  hear  the  faintest  * 
sound,    do   not  despair.      You 


will  never  regret  having  tried 
the  "Wilson  Ear-Drum.  We 
have  letters  to  show  you  from 
deaf  people  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  who  have  been 
relieved,  and  you  can  be  re- 
lieved, too.  You  may  wear 
the  Ear-Drums,  day  and 
night,  and  take  them  out 
whenever  you   wish. 

The  price  is  £1  Is.  This 
includes  pair  of  Drums,  re- 
mover, and  an  inserter.  After 
the  first  pair  is  bought  you 
muy  purchase  a  single  drum 
at  any  time  for  8s.  We  do 
not  send  them  out  on  trial, 
so  they  are  never  secoad- 
hand.  Use  Order  Form  be- 
low, and  Outfit  will  be  sent 
at  once,  with  fullest  instruc- 
tions, or  write  for  free  book- 
let. 


H.    WILKINSON,   Wilson  Ear-Drum   Co.,   Room 

11,  178  Collins  St.,  Melb.     (Box  466.  G.P.O.>  Name... 

Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Ear-Drums,  for  which  I  enclose   £1   1.=.  Address. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cees  is  the  ab'lity  to  remeiiilier— viz..  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget !  1  can 
make  your  m  nd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  yon  ean  inst,antly  get 
facte,  figures  Danics.  fa-ces.  thoughts, 
wlrch  I  teaci  you  how  to  store  The  in- 
strnction  b>ol;s  are  convenient  to  carry 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
larnp,   train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is    taught    by    post.      Fill    in    coupon,    and    get 
full    particulars,    with    detailed    proofs   of   sue- 

C6SS 

DONT  FQRGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rev.  W.  H.  BncK,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  easy.  .<in-ple,  complete,  cnid  rvl.ablc. 
The  ease  :uh1  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incid  n's.  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
ast-onishiiig,  and  these,  when  wanted,  oome 
to  me  with  the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Peakce,  Student.  Telowri,  S-A. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  his'ory, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc..  in  onr-fwentieth  of  the  usuai  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

Mr.  Jas.  Ure.  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes  :  "  Your  system  for  exaJuiuations  makes 
a-  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required. " 


Where 

are  my 

Spectacles  ? 


■ '  ^mpi'^'-'''^^ 


'^K#tf% 


TO   R.    Bi:o\VN.  211    Swunston    Street,  Meiljounu 
Pleas.'   send   me  your   FREE   Ciok   "Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 
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FLUXITE 

SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


ACCOUNTANCY 


AND 


FLUXITE 

Satisfied? 

Of-  course  I  am.  T  rould  not  be  liappy  with- 
out a  FLUXITE  SoM^ring  Set  in  the  house. 
This  wonderful  FLHXITE  really  worlds.  It 
does  all  that  wliicli  it  claims  to  do,  and  more. 

Buy  a  FLUXITIO  s«t  to-day,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  one  of  tlios.-  little  jobs  that  cost  so 
much,  and  taJve  so  long  to  do  when  sent  out. 
that  you  cannot  do  yourself.  With  FLUXITE 
you  can  mend  anything  made  of  metal,  except 
all!  minium. 

All  Mechanics  WILL  ha.ve  FLUXITE  because 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Ask  your  ironrhonger  or  hardware  dealer  to 
show  you  the  neat  little  FLUXITE  Soldering 
Set.  It  is  perfectly  .simple  to  u.se.  and  will 
last  for  years  in  constant  use. 

All  Hardware  and  Ironmongery  Stores  sell 
FLUXITE   in   small   and   large   tins. 

BUY    A    TIN    TO-DAY. 


Book-keeping 

For  POSITIONS  OF  TRUST 

You  would  find  that  qualification  in  either  of 
the  above  subjects  would  rapidly  advance  you 
to  a  POSITION  OF  TRUST  and  to  GRBAT1-:R 
EARNINO    ABILITY. 

Successive  Examinations  Show  Striking 

Scores    Secured     by    Successful    Stott 

Students 


After  passing  his  FINAL  EXAMINATION  in 
ACCOUNT.\KCY.  Mr  G.  S.  Upstill,  of  273  High 
Sireet,   Bendigo,  writes: — 

"  All  my  difficulties  were  cleared  away  by 
tile  concise  answers  to  my  queries.  It  has  been 
most  interesting,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoj-ed  the 
course.  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  through- 
out my  course  of  instruction,  and  congratulate 
ytni  on  tha  great  successes  of  your  College." 


THE    "FLUXITE"    SOLDERING    SET 

contains  a  special  "  small-space "  Soldering 
Icon,  with  non-heating  metal  handle,  a  Pocket 
Blow-Iiamj),  Fluxite,  Solder,  etc.,  and  full  In- 
structions. 

Price,    io/6.      Sample   Set,  post  paJd,    United 
■Kingdom. 
Fluxite  Ltd.,  272  Bevington  St.,  B«rmondsey,  Eng. 


Mr.     S.    R.     Player,     af     Savernake,     N.S.W.. 
i  writes: — 

I  "  I  owe  my  success  to  the  splendid,  Jnstruc- 
j  lion  I  received  from  you,  and  cannot  thank  you 
'  too  much  for  the  care  and  attention  I  always 
;  received  from  your  College." 

You  can  Study  under  the  Splendid 

Stott  System   no   matter  where  you 

reside 

Countless  clerks,  book-keepers  and  ambitious 
men  date  their  progress  from  the  day  they  com- 
menced with  us  the  study  of  Modern  Mercantile 
Methods,  Business  Practice,  Commercial  Law, 
Book-keeping,  or  Accountancy.  (Any  of  these 
sections   may   be    taken   separately.) 

NOW  is  the  time  to  enrol  for  success.  Our 
advice  is  always  fully,  freely,  and  cordially  at 
the  disposal  of  inquirers.  Write  at  once  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  "  Students'  Guide."  It  will 
explain  how  we  can  help  you  to  a  successful 
career. 

STOTT'S  Technical  College 

(Incorporating  Stott's  Correspondence  College) 
Address  nearest  office: 

100  Russell  Street.   MELBOURNE 

117  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY 

225  Adelaide  Street,  BRISBANE 
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Foreign  Affairs  ^^ 

A  Journal  of  International 
(Jnderstaincling 

Edited  by  E.  D.  MOREL 


The  reader  of  "Foreign  Affairs" 
obtains  an  insight  iato  International 
matters  he  could  get  nowhere  else. 

Special  articles,  by  leading  men  and 
women,  deal  with  every  phase  of  the 
rearrangement  of  Eorope  and  the  many 
problems — domestic  and  foreign — now 
coi^onting  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 


Publiahtd  Once  Every  Month  in 
London. 

Annual  Subscription,  5/-.  Remittances 
should  be  sent  by  money  order  to 
"  Foreign  Affairs,"  2  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  London  S.W.I,  or  by 
cheque  or  postal  order  to  "Foreign 
Affairs,"  c/o  STEAD'S,  182  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne.  ^ 


After  Death 

Containing' 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JUUA 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con 
tinned  to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  tht- 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Prefaoe 

Written   by   tii3   Late 

W.   T.   STEAD. 

Strong] V    bound    in    Cloth. 
Post  5  -   Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The   Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


RE  P  UB  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Pabliahed  in  the  United  State* 

Which  reflects  the  beat  thought  and 
ideala  of  the  AmerioMn  people. 

Thoae    anxious    to    keep    themmetoea 

informed  mf  aane   American  opinion 

ought  to    diligently    read  the    "  New 

Republic. " 


Editora  : 
Herbert  Croly        Francis  Hackett 
Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johasoa 


Speeied  articles   by   famous    men   and 

Moomen  supplement   the   keen  editorial 

paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 

and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  sabscription,  19/-.  RemitUacee  should  be 
made  by  money  anler  to  the  Republic  Pubiishing 
Company,  421  West  2iat  Street,  New  York  Chy, 
U.S.A^  or  sent  by  cheque  or  postal  note  to  the 
New  Re^uhlie,  c/o  Stead's,  183  ColliBS  Street, 
'  Melbourne.  '-^ 


HYMNS   THAT 
HAVE   HELPED 

Beiog  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which  have 
been  found  most  useful  to  the  children 
of  men. 

Edited  by    W.    T.   STEAD 

Price  //-      Post  Free 


Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  great  lover  of 
hymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by  heart, 
and  he  found  them  a  constant  source  of 
comfort  and  assistance  throughout  his  whole 
life.  Having  been  so  much  helped  by 
hymns  himself,  he  conceived  the  idea,  in 
1895,  of  ascertaining  from  a  great  many 
notable  men  and  women  just  which  hymns 
had  helped  them  most  in  their  lives.  His 
enquiries  met  with  a  remarkable  response, 
of  intense  human  interest.  He  made  a 
careful  summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
and  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send  ardcrt  leoclosint    !/•)  t* 

7!he  Manager,  SteaJPs  Reoimm, 
182  Collins  Street, 

Melbommm. 
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THIS 


DEMANDS 

YOUR 
ATTENTION 


MIND  POWER 


And   How  to   Use   It 


By    PHILIP    O'BRYEN    HOAR£ 

(From  the  British  Institute  of  Mental  Science,  Loiwioii) 

THE  ONLY  personal  efficiency  course  of  lessons  which  teaches 
you — and  shows  you  by  diagram — just  how  to  bring 
thought  into  action. 

LESSONS   INCLUDE— 
AUTO-SUGGESTION     showing  you  how  to  become  master  of   your  own   mind. 

Pn&irTIUTD  ATinM     Giving    definite,     detailed    instruction     regarding    WILL     POWEE, 
LUn t  LIN  1 KA 1  lUW    SELF-CONFIDENCE  and  INTUITION. 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM 
MEMORY,  etc 


Telhng    you    specifically    how    to    attract    to    yotirseH; 
to  lead  instead  of  being  led. 

Giving  you  mastery  over  your  own  subconscious  mind.     NOT  asking 
you  to  remember  one  thing   by  not  forgetting  another. 


Send  to-day  to-PHILIP  O'BRYEN  HOARE,  M.B.I.M3C 
229    Collins   Street,   Melbourne 

For  FREE  Descriptive  Circular  regarding  this  great  course  of  lessons. 

Mr.  Hoare  is  agent   for    Orison    ^wett   Marden's  great    self>help  magazine,    "  The  Now 

Success."     Samples,  2/-. 


Use 

The 

World's 
BEST 


«  CORONA " 


Portable 
TYPE- 
WRITER 


Doe*   the   work   of    a  LARGE  typewriter.      Weighs   only 

61  lb*,    in   lekther   carrying   ccMe.      Suitable    (or   traveller*. 

cKamista,  literary  work :  on  tbe  station,  in  the  home. 

NKW  ADDRESS- 

MACDOUGALLS    LIMITED 

Sole  Autralatisa  Afcntj 
4TO    Collin*    Street.     MELBOURNE 


EAGLE    STAR 
and  BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 

Intnrance  Company  Ltd. 
A»«ef«.  £16,700.000 
Income.  £4,100,000 

ALL    CLASSES    OF 

FIRE,    ACCIDENT    and    MARINE 

Insurance*   Transacted. 

DmtaiUd   Proapectate*   on   Application. 
Application*  for  Agencimt  Invited. 
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Accountancy  Examination  Results 

COMMONWEALTH   INSTITUTE   FINAL,   MAf,   1920 
Hemingway  &  Robertson's  Students  Win    14-  oat  of    21    Honours  Places 


Australian  Honours. 

I'lrst,    Aii8trali;iMr.    P,    K.    BLAGDON. 
Scvond,    Austi-alia— Mr.    L     H.    I.KTIT I.KAN. 
Third.   Austmlia-Mr.    K,    W.    S.   NICIiOL^VS. 

Interstate  Honours. 

1st.  Tasmania — Mr.  R.   N.   B.   Richard. 
2nd,   Tasnianla — Mr.   .T.   Crawford. 
3rd,   Tasmania — Mr.    A.    J.    Mcllvennan. 
2nd,   West   Australia — Mr.    L    G.    Thompson. 
3rd.    West   Australia — Mr.    A.    R.    Stubbs. 
1st.  Queensland — Mr.  J.   Fleming. 


;ird.    Qn<>Mi.sland — Miss   C8.    A.    l*eec?k 
2n<l.    .sTouth  Australia — Miss  G    .T.   Jntic. 
.1st.   Victoria — Mr.    V.   K.   ]11af,'doM. 
2n(J,  Victoria — Mr.   T^    H.    l.elhltau. 
:5rd,  Victoria — Mr.   H.   W.  S.  Nlcliolas. 

We  prpsentod  130   candidafos  for  all   Stalo.';.  o 
wlioin   113  pa.saod. 

At  the  last  5  examinations  our  student.'^  hav< 

won    14    first,  13    s<  cond,    and    i:?    third    (Inter 

state)    places  throut^hout    Australia    ( 4»   out   oi 
90). 


OTHER  SUCCESSES OUR  STUDENTS- — MAY,  1920 


Commonwealth   institute   Intermediate. 

We  presented  101  candidates,  of  whom  S2 
j>assed. 

Our  students  obtnlned  2nd  and  3rd  Honours 
Placee  for  Austi-.ilia ;  and  also  1st  and  2nd 
l>lac>os,  New  South  Wales ;  2nd  and  3rd  places. 
Victoria;  1st  and  2nd  places.  Queensland;  3rd 
place.  West  Australia;  2nd  and  3rd  jilaces,  Tas- 
mania, The  first  place  for  Australia  at  the 
above  examination  has  been  won  by  our  stu- 
dents 7   out  of  11   times. 

Commonwealth   May  Supplementary. 

Wf  presented  17  candidates,  of  whom  12 
passed. 

Federal  Institute  Intermediate. 

We  presented  291  candidates,  of  whom  235 
passed. 

Our  students  obtained  2nd  and  4th  Honours 
places  for  Australia;  also  2nd  and  3rd  places, 
Victoria;  2nd  place,  Queensland;  1st  and  2nd 
tjlaces.  South  Australia ;  2nd  place.  West  Aus- 
tralia; 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  places,  Tasmania.  At 
the  last  9  Federal  Intermediate  Examinations 
our  students  won  5  first.  6  second,  and  3  third 
places  in  Australia,  and  also  13  first,  16  second, 
and   5  third  places  for  different  States. 

Federal   Institute  Final. 

We  presented  135  candidates,  of  whom  118 
pa.<!sed. 

Our  students  obtained  3rd.  4th,  5th  and  6th 
Honours  Places  for  Australia;  also  2nd  and  3rd 
places,  Victoria:  1st  and  2nd  places,  New  F?outh 
Wales;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  places,  Queensland;  3rd 
place.  West  Australia;  1st  place,  Tasmania; 
2nd  and  3rd  places.  South  Australia.  At  the 
last  10  Fi'deral  Final  Examinations  our  students 
have  won  4  tiist.  6  second  and  5  third  places 
for  Australia,  and,  also,  at  the  last  5  examina- 
tions, ou-r  students  won  17  first,  12  second  and 
8  third  places  for  the  different  States. 

Queensland  Institute  Final. 

We  presented  14  candidates,  of  whom  12 
passed. 

Our  student,  Mr.  England,  obtained  2nd  place, 
and  other  students  secured  6  honours  places  In 
subjects.  At  the  last  October  Examinations  we 
presented  19  students,  of  whom  17  passed,  in- 
cluding 1st  and  2nd  places  for  the  full  exami- 
nation, and  4  first  and  4  second  places  In  sub- 
jects. 

A.C.P.A.   Examinations. 

We  presented  14  candidates,  of  whom  14 
pa.«sed. 

Intermediate — 8  presented,  8  passed.  Final — 
6  presented,   6  passed, 

These  results  include  candidates  who  sat  for 
the  "^''est  Australian  and  South  Australian  In- 
stitutes— w^hose  candidates  sit  for  the  A.C.P.A. 
examinations. 


This  is  easily  the  best  record  over  put  up  by 
any  firm  of  coacho.''  for  the  Corporation's  Ex- 
aminations— Intermediate    and     Final. 

Municipal    Auditors'    Examinations. 

We  presented  4  candidates,  of  whom  3  passed. 

Only  0  candidates  in  all  passed  this  examina- 
tion, thouKh  17  were  presented  altogether.  Thus 
we  obtained  the  majority  of  the  passes. 

Our  Total  Results,  May,  1920. 

We  presented  TOG  candidates,  of  whonv  ."iS!! 
passed. 

Total  honours  places  for  Australia — 1  first,  4 
second,   3   third. 

Honours  Pl.aces,  Interstate — 10  first,  17  second 
13   third. 

What  These  Results  Demonstrate. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  firm  of  Account- 
ancy Teachers,  whose  students  perform  so  bril- 
liantly as  above,  and  who  pass  with  such  a  hig:h 
percentage,  must  have  the  most  efficient  methods 
and  the  best  course  of  instruction.  THERK 
CAN  BE  NO  OTHfiR  EXPLANATION  POS- 
SIBLE. Such  results  must  convince  you  that 
our  private,  individual  home-study  teachinK 
methods  are  sound,  thorough  and  practical,  and 
the  best  for  you  in  ft\'ery  way.  You  ensure  suc- 
cess by  enrolling  with  the  firm  who  has  so  de- 
cisively proved  the  superiority  of  its  teaching, 
not  only  at  the  above  examinations,  but  at  all 
Accountancy  examinations  for  many  years 
past  YOU  DO  NOT  MAKE  ANY  EXPERI- 
MENT WHEN'  YOU  ENROL  WITH  HEMII'TG- 
WaY  and  ROBERTSON.  As  proof  of  our  con- 
fidence in  our  own  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  ability  of  the  average  man  to  succeed  with 
us,  WE  GIVE  A  DEFINITE  GUARANTEE  that 
should  you  fail  at  any  examination  we  will 
coach  you  free  of  further  expense  until  you 
succeed. 

it  Pays  to  Qualify  in  Accountancy. 

There  is  no  question  of  doubt  that  nowadays 
it  is  essential  for  every  man  engaged  In  corrr- 
mercial  work  to  obtain  the  qualification  issued 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Institutes  of  Account- 
ants. The  possession  of  the  Degree  puts  you  in 
the  running  for  all  high-grade  positions.  With- 
out the  Degree  you  have  no  chance  of  securing 
any  such  appointment.  In  your  own  Interests 
you  should  give  serious"  consideration  to  the 
advisability  of  immediately  enrolling  with  the 
object  of  qualifying  as  soon  as  possible.  Under 
our  highly  specialised  private  individual  methods 
you  can  qualify  with  f  minimum  expenditure  of 
time,  effort  and  money  on  your  part.  It  costs 
nothing  to  enquire.  Take  the  first  step  to-day. 
Do  not  put  it  off.  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Call 
or  write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  "  GUIDE  TO 
ACroUXTANCY."      Do   it   now. 


HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 

The  Accountancy  Specialists — MELBOURNE  and  SYDNEY 
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AiioeST    14.    1920. 

The  Polish  Situation. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  has 
not  only  defeated  the  Polish  armies,  it 
has  also  won  a  complete  victory  over 
Allied  diplomats.  It  has  been  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  steady  change  of  atti- 
tude towards  Russia  exhibited  by  Allied 
leaders  during  the  last  fortnight.  But  it 
"has  been  amusing  to  note  the  alteration 
in  public  opinion  which  has,  as  usual, 
"kept  admirable  pace  with  the  changing 
views  expressed  in  the  cables  reaching 
us  from  Europe.  A  few  short  weeks  ago 
the  success  which  followed  the  hair- 
'brained  expedition  of  Pilsudski  into  Rus- 
sia, led  to  much  laudation  of  the  splen- 
didly trained  and  finely  equipped  force, 
•which,  with  Allied  assistance,  had  been 
<:reated  in  Poland.  In  those  days  we 
heard  nothing  of  wanton  attack  and  mis- 
guided offensives.  When  the  inevitable 
happened,  and  the  Polish  fighting  men, 
who  had  been  flung  far  beyond  the  fron- 
tier of  even  Greater  Poland,  recoiled 
from  the  smashing  blow  the  sluggish 
Russian  bear  at  length  aimed  at  them,  we 
were  treated  again  to  the  threadbare 
stories  of  imwilling  Red  Guards  forced 
into  the  Bolshevik  armies,  of  brilliant 
Avithdrawals  of  Polish  troops,    and  won- 


derful rearguard  successes    as  Pilsudski 
retired.  The  usual  hopeful  statements  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  flying  army  to  rally 
and  save  the  situation  were  issued. 
Feeble  Threats. 

When  the  position  became  hopeless 
the  Allies  commanded  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  halt  its  forces,  make  an  armis- 
tice and  send  representatives  to  London 
to  settle  new  frontiers.  There  was  much 
talk  of  Allied  assistance  being  hurried 
to  the  Poles ;  dire  threats  were  made 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  Russians 
if  they  did  not  do  as  they  were  told. 
There  was  no  cable,  as  far  as  I  know, 
which  pointed  out  that  by  no  conceiv- 
able, superhuman,  effort  could  French  or 
British  troops  be  got  to  Poland  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  prevent  Warsaw  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Red  Guards, 
if  the  Bolsheviks  were  in  truth  deter- 
mined to  crush  their  foes.  Lenin  and  his 
Ministers  told  the  Allies  plainly  that  they 
intended  to  settle  with  Poland  direct, 
and  gave  no  orders  to  stay  the  advance 
of  their  troops.  Then  came  a  crop  of 
cables  angrily  denouncing  the  Russians 
for  invading  Poland.  All  sorts  of  reports 
were  wired  out,  telling  what  Lenin  in- 
tended to  do  with  the   Poles.     Fantas- 
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tic  storiw  of  kidnapped  envoys,  secret 
treaties  with  (iennaiiv.  and  crusliiiig  de- 
niands  made  by  the  Soviet  Ciovernment 
were  next  in  order.  Then  it  was  indirect- 
ly intimated  that,  as  far  as  (Ireat  iiritain 
was  concerned,  help  to  Poland  would  be 
restricted  to  a  blockade  of  Russia — and 
advice.  I^ter  came  suggestions  that  the 
Poles  were  unreasonable  and  held  im- 
p<.)s.>^ible  ideas  as  to  the  boimdaries  their 
State  ought  to  have,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 
An  Amazing  Volte  Face. 

b'inaliy    we    have    IJoyd    George    em- 
phasising in   Parliament,  that,  after  all. 
we  ought   not   to   forget   that   the   Poles 
were  the  aggressors,  and  that  Russia  was 
entitled  to  demand  guarantees  against  a 
repetition  of  a  similar  attack.     In  other 
words  he  admitted  that  the  Russians  were 
quite  justified  in  treating  the  Poles  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Allies  had  treated  the 
Germans.     Might,  that  is  to  say.  dictate 
what     terms    they     thought     necessary, 
which  terms  their  defeated   foes  would 
be  obliged  to  accept.     The  British  Prime 
Minister  s-tated  that  Poland  had  attacked 
Russia,  against  the  advice  of  the  Allies, 
and  one  would  gather  from  his  attitude 
that    he  had  no  objection  to  their  being 
punished  by  the    Russians.     Indeed,  the 
only    argument    he   used    in    favour    of 
Poland  not  being  annexed  by  Russia  was 
that  an  independent  Poland  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  structure  of  European 
Peace,   which  had  been   schemed  out  at 
Paris.     He  gracefully  ignored  the  snub 
Lenin    had    eiven    him,    by  refusing    to 
allow    the    .Allies    to    interfere    between 
Russia   and   Poland,   and   even   went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  if  the  Poles  nego- 
tiated a  Peace  at  Minsk,  the  Allies  did 
not  propose   to   upset   the   arrangement. 
The   Allies,   he   said,  could  not  support 
Poland    if  the  latter  refused  conditions 
which    the  Bolsheviks    were   entitled   to 
exact.     A  somewhat  amazing  change  to 
take   place   within  15   days!     Is  it   sur- 
prising that  the  number  of  people  who 
believe    what  the    cablps    tell    them   is 
steadilv  decreasing?      The    wonder    is. 
after  the  extraordinary  disclosures  as  to 
fiow   the   public  was    svstematically   be- 
fooled  during  the   w^ar.   that   the   great 
maioritv  still  put  faith  in  what  the  cables 
and  newsoaoers  tell  them. 
Whv  Poland  wis  Set  Up. 

Stripped  of  the  sillv  camouflage  with 
which    the    Polish    business    has    been 


ofllciallv  covered,  the  story  runs  like  rtiis: 
Allied  diplomati.sts  considered  that  Rus- 
sia had  disappeared  as  a  great  Power,  and 
they   therefore   took  no  account  of  her 
in  remaking  tlu-  map  of   luirope.     This 
map  was  remodelled  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  making  it  impossible  for  Germany 
to   again   take  a   leading   part    in  world 
affairs.      But    gigantic    reparation    pay- 
ments, loss  of  coal  and  iron  mines,  loss 
of  armv  and  navy,  los>s  of  merchant  ships 
and    locomotives-,    loss    of  colonies    and 
allies  might  not  be  sufficiently  crippling, 
therefore  a  scheme  of  Balance  of  Power 
was  drawn  up.  one  of  the  main  essentials 
of    which    was    the    creation    of     some 
power  which  could  be  counted  on  to  sup" 
port  France,  and  threaten  invasion  from 
the   east    should    Germany   begin  to    re- 
cover too  rapidlv,  and  become  aggressive 
in  her  new  strength.  That  is  why  Poland 
was  set  up  as  an  independent  State.     In 
this   connection,   it  is   worth   noting  the 
different  treatment  accorded  ro  Poles  and 
Finns    by    the    Allies.      Both  had   equal 
claims  to  independence,   both   had   been 
forced   beneath   the  Russian   yoke,   both 
were  of  different  race  from  their  former 
overlords.    But  the  Finns,  owing  to  their 
position    on    the    map.    were    not    at    all 
necessarv     for    the    Allied    Balance    of 
Power   scheme.        The    Finns   therefore 
were  left  to  fight  their  own  battles.  Allied 
militarv    experts    gave   them   no  advice. 
Allied  war  material  did  not  come  their 
way.     Grain,  purchased  and  paid  for  by 
the   Finns,    was   held   up   by   the   Allied 
blockade.     The   Finns  are  left  to  make 
the  best   terms  they  can   with  the   Bol- 
sheviks,   and  only   when   their   aid    was 
asked  for  durinsr  the  Yudenitch  episode, 
was  anv  su?crestion  made  that  the  Allies 
would  reward  them  witb  territory  they 
mi<rht  canture  from  Russia. 
Strike — Unofficially. 

A  strong  Poland  being  necessary  to 
keep  Germanv  in  check.  A^^ied  military 
men  are  sent  to  help  rcoreanise  the 
Poli.sh  army.  With  their  ai^^  half  a  mil- 
lion men  are  enrolled,  trained  and 
equipped.  Thev  carrv  rifles  supplied  by 
the  Allies,  and  fire  amfnuniti'on  made  in 
Allied  factories.  Thev  are  f^d  with  sup- 
plies sent  to  the  countrv  bv  the  Allies. 
When  this  formidable  armv  is  ready  it 
marches  aeainst  the  Ru<:siai-i>.  Against 
fhp  ndvire  of  the  Allies — '^avs  Llovd 
Georee.  Perhaps  this  is  so.  But  had  the 
(Continued  on  page  211.) 
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'fi     M     fi     2     fi       Oh   VvMa    6om«    Pbwar   ^K«  gifric  oie  u»  /tfS 

JW    W    f    f  :il'    To    9»e    Our»ets    as  tlhera   see   i^.-EWRHS.      ^ 


French  cartoonists  are  beginning  to 
reflect  the  growing  feeling  in  Europe 
that  Great  Britain  has  managed  to  get 
most  of  the  spoils  of  war  that  were 
worth  having. 

L.M..  who  contributes  a  clever  car- 
toon to  Le  Rire  every  week,  suggests 
that  France  has  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
more  or  less  nebulous  benefits  of  indem- 
nity, reparation  and  the  like,  whilst  Great 
Britain  takes  the  German  colonies.  Ger- 
man fleet,  German  trade,  and  everything 
that  is  worth  while. 

Another  Lc  Rirc  artist  shows  France 
warning    John    Bull    aeainst    eating    too 


much,  assuring  him  that  she  will  not  pay 
the  doctor's  bills. 

German  cartoonists  are  naturally  very 
bitter    over    the    French    occupation    of 


Le   Rire.]  [Paris. 

THE    BRITISH   V7AT. 

"  My  dear  Millerand,  you  can  h.T.ve  all  the 
soup  (indemnity,  reparation,  etc.),  but  I  will 
retain  all  the  solids  (German  Fleet,  German 
colonies,   Turkey,   etc.") 


Le   R^re.] 


FRIENDLY   COUNSEL. 
Fr^vNc'E :    "  Be    careful    of    indigestion, 
not  Intend  to  pay  the  doctor." 


[Paris. 


Simplicissunu'i.] 


[Munich. 


I    do      French    prepariLLions    for    impartial    conduct    of 
the  Courts  of  Justice. 
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SiinpUcisshnus.]  [Munich. 

A     COURAGEOUS    NATION. 

It    i.s   oasy   to  fight   with  a  dead  lion. 

• 

Frankfort,  and  we  reproduce  a  series 
dealing  with  the  matter,  which  appear 
in  Simplicissi)nus — the  Hvely  weekly 
which  before  the  war  was  constantly 
getting  into  trouble  with  the  authoritieF-. 


Siniplicifisiwus. 

KUIONCH    ClIAUdl::. 


[Munich. 


At  llic  ('(inference  iit  S'pa.  \vc  sliall  perhaps 
(U-i-ide  to  take  tnoasuros  to  provide  you  with 
aftilieial   loss. 


The  French  are  not  all  pleased  over 
the  attitude  of  the  Americans  in  the 
matter  of  loans  to  the  Central  Powers, 
and  Le  Rirc  suggests  that  during  the 
war,  the  Americans  insisted  on  France 
paying  them  much  gold,  which  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  they  give  to  the  Central 
Powers    and   Russia. 


S'\mi)Uc'.ssivius.\  [Munich. 

THE    FRENCH    IX  GERMANY. 

"  Give   me  j^our  arms :    you  ean   dig  with   your 
hand.s." 


I.o   Rive.]  [Paris. 

THE    Nli:W    ANGLO-SAXON. 

?Jinploy   tlie    rule.«   of   iniquity.      You   gain 
friends. 


Slifitl's     Uevieio,    V/S/M 
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Daitii    Expresi^.]  LJ-^ondon. 

Life   is   nothingr  but    one   soaside  place  after 

another '. 


5c>*'"^\»s^  _^ 


■Joiiu    r,u,i.i  lljondon. 

riciip:s  havk  wings. 

John  Bull  :  '•  But  you  promised  me  a  bii-d 
in  the  hand  !" 

The  ••  Biun-CATCHKn  " :  -Did  I?  Well,  nevtr 
mind  :   you  can  have  two  in  tlie  bush  instead  I" 


SimjiUcissliiinii.]  [Munich. 

THE  GLORIOUS   EMTRi'   INTO   FRANKFORT. 

Before  the  Peace,  war  was  made  in  France, 
After   tlie    Peace   it    i.s   made   in    Germany. 

I'lic  Ihiily  Express  makes  fun  of  the 
various  seaside  conferences  which  have 
taken  place  recently  between  Lloyd 
(jeorge  and  Millerand.  It  suggests  that 
in  the  eaid,  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
pay  for  all  the  wars  going  on  in  Europe 
in  which  she  is  interested. 

Joliu  Bull,  which,  when  the  war  ended., 
demanded  the  head  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
huge  indemnities,  is  naturally  rather  an- 
noyed at  the  failure  to  punish  the  Kaiser 


Sii)iiilicissi)itiis.]  [Munich. 

FRENCH    CONSIDERATION. 

If  you  are  good,  oh,  British  Lion,  we  will 
eave  you  one  tooth  with  which  to  oat  the 
Prussians. 


Ddihj    Express.]  [London. 

THE    SEAT    OF    WAR— AND   WE    PAY. 
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Review.}  [Bayonne. 

CAN   HE    BRIDLE    HIM? 

and  at  the  admission  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister  that  Germany  cannot 
pay  all  the  costs  of  the  struggle. 

American  cartoonists  continue  to 
amuse  themselves  with  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
Nezv  York  Tribune's  cartoon  of  an  old 


Tribune.}  [New   York. 

AN    OLD    EGG     IN    A     NEW     SETTING. 

Qgg  in  a  new  setting  is-  rather  clever, 
but  there  are  far  more  cartoons  now 
in  the  American  papers  about  Mexico 
than  about  Europe.  The  majority  of 
them  suggest  tliat  it  is  high  time  that 
Uncle  Sam  took  a  hand  in  the  game. 


Dayton  News.] 

"  Hey,   yoH,   Villa,   you're   stealing"  my   stuff  I 


Citizen.-]  [Brooklyn. 

THE    HUMAN    ROULETTE    WHEEL. 
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Citizen.  1  [Brooklyn. 

"  HOWDY,    SENOR  !" 


ruasiiiij    Hhow.]  [London. 

THE    NEW     STATUE     OF     LIBERTY. 

(Now  that  Prohibition  has  been  permanently 
established  in  the  United  States  by  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  our  artist  Suggests 
that  the  famous  Statue  of  Liberty,  in  New 
York   Harbour,    should   be  brought   up   to   date.) 

Poy  in  The  Evening  News  ridicules 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  efforts  at  economy, 
in  the  cartoon  "  So  the  Woodman  spares 
the  Trees." 

Reynolds's  Nezvspaper  shows  John 
Bull  busily  engaged  marching  he  knows 
not  where',  on  stilts  labelled  "  High  Cost 


^"  "      of  Living  "  and 


High  Taxation. 


Westminster  Gasette.l 

FLOATING, 


Reiniohls's  Newspaper.]  [London. 

THE   ROCKY   ROAD. 
Poor  John  :    "  I   don't  know   where   I'm   going 
to.  but  I'm  on  my  way." 


Eveninu  A'etcs.]  .  [London. 

SO     WOODMAN     SPARES     THE     TREES. 
John    Citizen  :    "  Well,    why    don't   you    swing 

Woodman  Austen  :   "  Oh  !  I  couldn't,  sir,  with 
all  these  trees  about.     Why,   I  might  hit  one!" 
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Suii'ioii    (.'liron:cic.\  [  Mancliosior. 

"  Cotnc  on.   my   hoiinio   Black   Bess.     Only  an- 
other thousand  miles  to  Cork  !" 

Many  oi  the  Anicricaii  jxiiHTi;  arc 
resiivo  uiuicr  tlu'  new  l^rohihilion  Law 
in  the  United  States,  and  suggest  that  by 
adoptini:^  it.  the  people  have  given  away 
their  liberty. 


n  i2o.] 

1.  There  was  a  hand 
which  wanted  the 
earth — 


[Florence. 
2.   But    it    has    simply 
been         replaced        by 
another. 


th£  truth  fi 


/■.l.v.iio.l       AFTEr:    TITK    WAR.  [Rome. 

"  PJease  can  you  tell  me  where  live  the  free,^ 
independetit  and  brotherly  pi'ople?" 

"  Unknown  !'" 

'■  How  so?  But  it  is  for  them  that  I  gave  my 
life!" 

A  cartoon  in  //  420,  showing  Great 
Uritain  grasping  the  earth,  is  typical  of 
many  now  appearing  in  the  Continental! 
papers. 


^1 


^\;1?>\fe /.■:>, 


'■L^^J  r.r - 


tivookliin    Eac/le.]    THIRSTY 


[U.S.A. 


Daily    Express.]  [London. 

CAN    THEY    KEEP    IT    UP? 

'I"he    World's   Lawn    Tennis   Championships   at 

Wimbledon. 
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(Continued  from  page  210.) 
Allies  really  wished  to  hold  Pilsudski  in 
check  they  could   easily  have   done   so. 
All  they  needed  to  have  done  was  to  stop 
supplies  and  the  Poles  were  powerless. 
Surrounded    on   every   hand   by   hostile 
peoples-,      German,      Russian,      Slovak, 
Ukrainian,  they  were  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  Allies  for  everything.     That 
being  so,  the  statement  that  they  acted 
against  Allied  advice  carries  no  weight 
at  all.    The  plain  fact  is  that  though  the 
Allies   officially  disapproved  the  adven- 
ture, thev  did  not  seriously  oppose  it,  and 
hoped   that   a    successful    Polish   thrust 
might  topple   Lenin    from   power.     We 
may  say  that  such  success  was  altogether 
improbable,  and  that,  therefore.    Allied 
leaders  could  not  possibly  have   antici- 
pated it.    Yet  we  have  to  remember  that 
their  policy  toward  Russia  has  been  one 
long  series  of   mistakes,  has  been   dis- 
tinguished   by    an    appalling    underesti- 
mation of  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  only  logical  explanation  of  why  the 
Poles  were  allowed  to  attack  Russia    is 
that    the    Allies    believed    they    had     a 
chance   of   success.      They  could    easily 
have    held     Pilsudski     back    had    they 
wished  so  to  do. 

Silly  Talk  of  Military  Help. 

Once  it  became  apparent  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks— ^who  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  making  any  attempt  to  drive  the 
Poles  back  to  their  proper  frontier,  who 
had  offered  them  reasonable  terms  of 
settlement — were  roused  to  action  by  Pil- 
sudski's  raid,  a  Polish  debacle  might  have 
been  foreseen.  But  although  later  the 
Allies  assured  Lenin  that  if  he  did  not 
stop  driving  the  defeated  armv  before 
him  thev  would  help  Poland  to  the  utter- 
most, they  took  no  steps  during  the 
weeks  in  which  the  Poles  were  retreat- 
ing from  KiefT,  to  send  troops  to  Poland 
in  ordpr  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis. 
No  wonder  Lenin  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  r.f  threats,  the  ho^lowness  of  which 
was  wholly  apparent  to  him.  All  the  talk 
of  militarv  help  for  Poland  was  pure 
and  unadulterated  bluflF,  an  attempt    to 


convince  the  Poles  and  the  British  and 
French  people  themselves  that  the  Allies 
would  assist  their  foundling.  All  the 
wild  reports  about  the  treachery  of  the 
Bolsheviks  and  their  refusal  to  treat 
with  the  Polish  representatives,  are  also 
mere  camouflage ;  propaganda  to  put  the 
Russians  in  as  bad  a  light  as  possible. 
When  we  do  know  what  actually  hap- 
pened we  almost  certainly  will  find  that 
the  delav  was  due  to  the  Poles  and  not 
to  the  Russians.  The  former  do  not 
want  to  admit  themselves  defeated,  still 
hope  to  negotiate  peace  instead  of  submit 
to  dictated  terms.  The  Allies  promised 
assistance.  Therefore,  obviously,  delay 
until  that  assistance  was  forthcoming 
was  what  the  Poles  played  for.  The  un- 
fortunate Poles  no  doubt  believed  that 
English  and  French  troops  would  be  sent 
to  their  aid,  just  as  plenty  of  people 
here  believed,  from  the  cables,  that  such 
assistance  was  to  be  given.  The  Rus- 
sians may  also  have  expected  that  Allied 
help  would  take  a  more  tangible  form 
than  that  of  advice,  and,  therefore,  in- 
sisted that  an  armistice  would  not  be 
granted  unless  the  Polish  delegates  were 
empowered  to  conclude  peace  as  well. 

Ignoring  the  Allies. 

The    Poles  sent    delegates   who  were 
authorised  to  sign  an  armistice  only,  an 
armistice  which  would  have  given  them 
the  time  they  needed.    The  Russians  re- 
fused   to    negotiate     with    them,     sent 
them  back  to  Warsaw,  and  continued  to 
advance.    As  for  the  Allied  demand  that 
an  armistice  should  be  granted  the  Poles> 
and  that  then  the  Russians  should  go  to 
London   and   accept   an   Allied-arranged 
peace,  can  we  wonder  that  Lenin  scouted 
the  idea?      The    Russians    would  have 
been  fools  to  go  to  London.    They  have 
the  Poles  at  their  mercy,  and  can  make 
them  accept  what  terms  they  wish.  They 
know  perfectly    well  that    France    and 
Britain   can   give   Poland  no   real   help, 
and  are  fullv  aware  that  Italv  would  not 
if  she  could.     The  threatened  blockade 
has  no  terrors  for  them.     It  could  not 
be  made  eflfective  now  with  the  Finnish 
route  onen.  and  with  Scandinavia,  Ger- 
manv  and   Italy  alreadv  trading.     They 
know  tVipt  all  they  need  to  do  now  is  to 
sit   tieh*"   "•^'^    recognition   will   certainly 
come.    Thev,  in  fact,  have  all  the  cards, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Allied 
bluflP.      If    they   resist    the    temptation 
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wliich  ovdcaino  iiiiniaiiy  at  iSrcsi  \.n- 
ovski.  and  the  Allies  at  Versailles,  and. 
ristead  of  forcinc^  conquerors'  terms  on 
Poland,  make  a  fair  treaty,  the  Poles 
are  likelv  to  res^^ard  the  Russians,  who 
did  not  trample  on  them,  as  their  friends 
rather  than  h>ance  and  r>ritain.  who 
failed  them  in  their  hour  of  need.  Had 
.he  Russians-  .i,'one  to  i.ondon.  and  had 
they  there  qiven  fair  terms  to  the  Poles, 
the  .Mlies  would  undouhtedly  have  taken 
the  credit,  and  Polish  friendship  wonld 
have  heen  theirs.  Lenin  is  no  fool.  Me 
intends  to  negotiate  direct.  That  by  so 
doing  he  will  he  able  to  better  push  his 
propaganda  in  Poland  is  no  doubt  a  point 
he  has  not  overlooked.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable  that  the  more  lenient  terms 
he  would  give  to  a  Soviet-controlled 
Poland  will  influence  the  Poles  in  get- 
ting rid  of  their  present  Allied-support- 
ed  Government. 

Will  Poland  Go  Bolshevik? 

Some  reports  state  that  the  Bolshevik 
element  in  Poland  is  already  formidable, 
and  that  the  coming  of  the  Russians  will 
be  welcomed  by  a  very  large  section  of  the 
people  who  are  anxious  to  set  up  Soviet 
rule,  and  to  have  the  large  estates  par- 
celled out  amongst  those  who  cultivate 
them.  I  place  no  reliance  on  any  reports 
from  Poland,  but  the  collapse  of  the 
Polis-h  resistance,  and  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Red  Guards  certainly  do  sug- 
gest that  the  Bolsheviks,  here,  as  in 
Siberia  and  Ukrainia.  owe  their  remark- 
able military  success  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  behind  the  lines  of  their  foes  are 
in  active  s-ympathy  with  them.  If,  in- 
deed, the  Soviet  forces  are  being  wel- 
comed by  the  Polish  workers  and 
peasants.  Lenin  can  regard  him- 
self as  a  liberator.  and  could 
justifv  the  continued  Russian  ad- 
vance on  the  ground  that  it  would  free 
the  people  and  allow  them  to  set  up  the 
Soviet  Government  they  wanted.  Every- 
thing points  to  the  establishment  of  s-uch 
a  government  in  opposition  of  that  of 
Pilsudski.  With  it.  Lenin  would  make  a 
generous  peace,  for  a  Poland  controlled 
by  Soviets  would  necessarily  have  to  lean 
on  the  P"reat  Russian  Republic  for  sup- 
port. We  would  then  have  a  divided 
Poland,  in  which  the  extremists  would 
be  in  power,  and  the  reactionaries  would 
be  striving  to  upset  them.  The  situation 
would  be   somewhat  similar  to  that   we 


liase  had  in  Russia,  and  in  I'oland.  as  in 
Russia  it  is  the  reactionaries  who  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Allies.  It  seems 
to  me.  in  view  of  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can attitude  towards  Poland,  that  peace 
with  Russia  will  only  be  secured  at  the 
price  of  revolution  in  Poland,  and  that 
this  tmhappy  land,  so  often  finjght  over 
during  the  Great  War.  will  now  be  thf 
.scene  of  an  internecine  struggle,  which, 
whilst  further  devastating  the  country, 
can  only  end  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  French  scheme  of  Balance  of 
Power  in  Europe. 

The  Russian  Advance. 

As  far  as  military  operations  in  Poland 
are  concerned,  reports  are  utterly  con- 
tradictory. Over  a  week  ago  we  were 
told  that  Warsaw  was  being  shelled,  next 
that  the  Red  Guards  were  being  held  on 
the  P>ug.  100  miles  from  the  capital. 
Gables  stated  that  Lemberg  was  expected 
to  fall  any  day,  and  then  that  it  w-as  safe  in 
Polish  hands.  Fir.st  we  learned  that  the 
Russians  were  being  held  in  the  North, 
next,  that  their  troops  had  not  only  bro- 
ken through,  but  were  actually  in  occu- 
pation of  the  famous  Dantzig  corridor — 
German  territory  which  had  been  given 
to  Poland  by  the  Allies,  and  over  which 
they  were  supposed  to  exercise  some  sort 
of  guardianship.  On  the  whole  it  i&  im- 
likely  that  the  Russians  have  occupied  it, 
for  this  would  have  already  led  to  com- 
plications with  the  Allies.  They^  may, 
however,  have  cut  it  off  from  Poland 
proper,  by  thrusting  across  the  Vistula 
to  the  south.  In  any  case  it  would  seem 
that  the  Poles  cannot  now  get  help  from 
the  Allies  via  Dantzig.  Some  Allied 
military  men  on  the  spot  are  reported  to 
have  declared  that  the  Polish  position  is 
hopeless,  and  that  Warsaw  is  doomed. 
Others,  amongst  them  Mars-hal  Foch, 
are  said  to  consider  it  possible  that  the 
Poles  mav  vet  stop  the  Russian  invasion. 
A  typical  illustration  of  the  contradict- 
ory nature  of  the  cables  we  have  received 
about  Poland  was  given  in  the  evening 
papers  of  Aup^ust  13.  A  cable  from  War- 
saw stated.  "  The  Council  of  National 
Defence  has  issued  a  declaration  which 
states :  '  Poland  will  not  accept  a  dis- 
honourable oeace,  but  will  defend  its-elf 
to  the  end  as  did  France  in  1871.'  " — a 
most  unhappv  comparison,  by  the  way. 
Tmmediatelv  below  we  read  a  cable  from 
London,  which  announced  that  the  Polish 
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Foreign  Minister  had  despatched 
parlementaires  to  come  to  an  un- 
derslandinp-  with  the  Russian  com- 
mander. It  appears  that  the  Rus- 
sian armies  are  encountering  little 
organised  .resistance  in  their  advance, 
and  that  their  commanders,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  bad  disposition  of  the 
Polish  forces,  due  to  the  .foolish  ex- 
pedition to  Kieff,  were  able  to  com- 
pletely outflank  them,  thus  starting  a 
rout,  which  has  turned  into  a  complete 
debacle. 

Terms   Offered  Poland. 

ll  is'  this  Poland,  with  shattered  army, 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  revolution,  that 
Lloyd  George  has  advised  to  accept  the 
peace  terms  offered  by  Russia.  A  brief 
summary,  of  these  has  been  cabled  out 
here,  and  apparently  the  British  Prime 
Minister  had  little  more  information 
when  he  tendered  his  advice.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  compare  the  al- 
leged Bolshevik  terms  offered  to  a  com- 
pletely defeated  enemy  which  had  wan- 
tonly attacked  RusS'ia.  with  those  pre- 
sented to  Germany  bv  the  Allies  who  took 
up  sword  to  defend  democracy,  destroy 
militarism  and  safeguard  the  rights  of 
all  races.  The  Bolshevik  terms  to  Poland 
are  reported  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  The  strength  of  the  Polish  armies 
must  be  reduced  to  one  annual  contin- 
gent not  to  exceed  50,000  men,  and  an 
administrative  army  to  aggregate  10,000 
men. 

The  Allies  insisted  that  Germany's  armed 
forces  were  to  be  reduced  to  100,000  men, 
and  that  there  was  to  be  no  annual  contin- 
gent at  all. 

2.  Demobilisation  to  take  place  within 

one  month. 

The  demobilisation  of  the  German  army- 
was  provided  for  in  the  Armistice,  and  the 
reduction  to  100,000  men  had  to  be  effected 
within  ten  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty. 

3.  All  arms  over  such  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  needs  of  the  reduced  army 
as  well  as  for  the  civic  militia  shall  be 
handed  over  to  Soviet  Russia. 

4.  All  war  industries  shall  be  demob- 
ilised. 

5.  No  troops  or  war  materials  to  come 

from  abroad. 

The  same  conditions  were  enforced  on  Ger- 
many. 


6.  Facilities  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Russia  for  commercial  transit  to 
and  from  the  Baltic. 

The  Allies  insisted  that  Germany  hand  over 
Dantzig  to  Poland,  and  gave  special  facilities 
for  transport  by  rail  and  river  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. Further,  areas  in  the  ports  of  Ham- 
burg and  Stettin  had  to  be  granted  for  the 
use  of  Czecho-Slovakia  for  a  period  of  ninety- 
nine  years. 

7.  The  Polish  frontier  is  to  be  fixed 
on  the  lines  of  the  British  Note  of  July 
20th,  excepting  that  the  Russians  agree 
to  cede  additional  territory  in  the  Biely- 
stok  region,  and  also  to  allow  Poland  to 
have  the  disputed  district  of  Kholm. 
(All  the  territory  thus  granted  to  Poland 
by  Russia  has  been  Russian  for  over  100 
years.) 

The  Allies  not  only  forced  Germany  to  cede 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  but  also  allotted 
wealthy  areas  of  German  territory  to  Poland 
and  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  They  also  insisted 
on  the  people  of  Schleswig,  and  of  Upper 
Silesia  deciding  by  referendum  to  which  State 
they  should  belong. 

8.  The  Russian  troops,  as  soon  as  the 
Poles  have  demobilised,  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Polish  front,  and  the 
number  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Russian 
frontier  line  shall  be  considerably  re- 
duced, and  fixed  at  a  figure  to  be  agreed 
upon. 

The  Allied  armies  were  not  withdrawn  from 
the  German  frontier,  but  were  advanced  to 
the  Rhine,  and  all  the  German  provinces  West 
of  that  river  are  to  remain  for  many  years 
in  Allied  occupation. 

The  Russians  are  apparently  demand- 
ing no  payment  for  damage  done  by  the 
Polish  invasion  of  their  country.  The 
Allies'  bili  against  Germany  is  indefi- 
nite, but  is  apparently  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  abilitv  of  Germany  to  pay.  A 
minimum  of'  £6.000,000,000  was  tenta- 
tively fixed  at  the  Hythe  Conference. 
The  Russians  have  not  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Pilsudski,  or  any  of  the 
Polish  leaders.  The  Allies  assured^their 
people  that  they  would  punish  the  Kaiser 
and  would  compel  Germany  to  surrender 
hundreds  of  war  criminals.  The  Rus- 
sians are  apparently  putting  no  restric- 
tion on  trade  with  Poland,  nor  do  they 
seemingly  propose  to  establish  an  econo- 
mic blockade  of  the  country. 

France  and  Wrangel. 

Lloyd  George  appears  to  have  advised 
the   Poles  to  accept  the  Russian  terms 
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without  first  consultinj;  the  French 
Goveriinient  which,  as  1  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  desperately  anxious  to 
set  up  a  Poland  which,  hostile  to  both 
Gcrmanv  and  Russia,  must  necessarily 
be  dependent  on  France.  If  the  present 
Polish  Government  makes  peace  with 
Russia.  Great  Britain  would  be  oblip;ed 
to  ar>'^'-ove  the  arran,c;emcnt,  and  tliis 
would  be  a  long  step  on  the  way  towards 
recognisin<if  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Lenin.  This  France  refuses  absolutely 
to  do.  Not  because  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviks  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  Tsar  and  of  Russian  aristocrats,  but 
because  Lenin  will  not  asfree  to  assume 
the  liability  of  the  £1.000.000.000  or  so 
which  Russia  in  Tsarist  days  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  If  he  would 
agree  to  saddle  his  people  with  this  load 
he  could  undoubtedly  secure  recognition 
for  his  p^overnment,  and  wonM  finally  re- 
move all  hope  of  those  who  desired  to 
upset  him  fretting  Allied  support.  The 
reactionaries,  who  have  taken  the  field 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  could  not  have 
carried  on  as  long  as  they  did  had  it 
not  been  for  Allied  gold  and  Allied  am- 
munitions. Each  and  all  of  the  leaders 
of  the  anti-Bolsheviks  solemnly  under- 
took to  recognise  all  Russia's  foreign 
debts  should  they  be  successful  in  over- 
throwing Lenin  and  re-establishing  the 
old  form  of  government.  Only  after 
they  had  made  this  promise  did  they  get 
Allied  assistance.  Wrangel  is  the  latest 
leader  to  exhibit  his  financial  upright- 
ness by  recognising  these  old  debts,  and 
he  is  also  rewarded  bv  French  support. 
He  has.  however,  failed  to  get  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  of  course,  Italy,  al- 
readv  tradine  with  the  Soviet  Republic, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

An  Inter-Allied  Crisis. 

This  recognition  of  Wrangel  by  France 
has  led  to  a  crisis  in  inter-Allied  rela- 
tions. The  manner  in  which  this  recog- 
nition was  at  first  announced,  suggests 
that  i^  ^'""!  more  or  less  a  ballon  d'essaie. 
The  method  is  constantly  employed  in 
diplomatic  manoeuvring.  An  official  re- 
port is  issued  by  some  more-or-less  irre- 
sponsible person.  The  responsible  per- 
son is  then  guided  bv  the  reception  ac- 
corded the  report.  If  he  thinks  it  safe 
to  confirm  it  he  does  so.  if  not  he  ex- 
plains it  away  or  modifies  it  where  neces- 


sary. Iti  this  instance  some  modification 
was  mafle,  but  the  whole  episode  was  ob- 
viously designed  to  prevent  Great  Britain 
recognising  Lenin,  which  recognition 
would  have  quickly  followed  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia, on  British  advice.  It  is  clearly  im- 
possible for  Great  Britain  to  recognise 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  if  her 
chief  "Ally,  France,  recognises  and  sup- 
ports a  leader  whose  avowed  object  is  the 
overthrow  of  that  Government.  Great 
Britain  has  in  fact  to  choose  between 
Russia  and  France  and.  for  the  time 
being,  she  sticks  to  her  Ally.  Obviously 
however,  she  will  have  to  strive  to  re- 
move the  obstructions  to  a  French  re- 
cognition of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia, 
or  another  crisis  will  surely  arise  in 
which  the  same  choice  between  Russia 
and   France  could  not   again  be   made. 

Valueless  Notes. 

France  has  been  hardened  in  her  re- 
fusal to  recognise  Lenin  by  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Government.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  a  note  to  Italy  stated 
that  the  United  States  "  strongly  re- 
coiled "  from  recognising  the  Bolsheviks* 
and  that  "  Americans  are  earnestly  so- 
licitous for  the  maintenance  of  Poland's 
territorial  integrity  and  political  indepen- 
dence," and  that  "  the  Government  will 
employ  every  means  to  render  them  ef- 
fectual." Whilst  undoubtedly  Mr.  Colby's 
note  is  in  line  with  President  Wilson's 
European  policy,  that  policy  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Senate,  would 
certainlv  not  be  endorsed  by  Americans 
generally  if  it  involved  active  interven- 
tion in  Europe.  As  far  as  the  Poles  are 
concerned  the  note  is  valueless-  unless  it 
is  backed,  not  only  by  gold  and  by  war 
material,  but  also  by  soldiers;  but  every- 
one knows  that  not  a  single  American 
soldier  would  be  sent  to  Europe  to  help 
back  iin  the  "  earnest  solicitation "  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The 
American  note,  and  the  announcement 
that  France  will  support  the  Poles  and 
recognise  Wrangel,  whilst  affecting  the 
general  European  situation,  are  of  little 
help  to  the  Poles.  If  the<;e  are  to  success- 
fully resist  the  Russian  armies,  they  must 
have  immediate  and  substantial  assist- 
ance. Not  next  week  or  next  month, 
but  to-dav,  and  neither  France  nor  the 
United  States  can  possible  render  it. 
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Poland  Cannot  be  Helped.  and  interest  shifts  from  Warsaw  to  Ber- 

Even  if  the  French  Government  had    Hn.    How  will  the  defeat  of  Poland  af- 
an  army   ready   to   send   to    Poland,  it    feet  Germany?     Back  of  French  diplo- 
could   not   transport   it   thither.     There    matic  moves,  we  have  to  remember,  is 
are  only  two  routes,  one  by  sea  to  Dant-    always  fear  of  Germany.    It  is  this  fear 
zig  and  through  the  corridor,  the  other    which  forces  France  to  support  Poland, 
via  Germanv.    The  Russians  have  either    and  threaten  Lenin.    Let  us  suppose  that 
occupied  the  corridor  or  are  in  a  position    a    revolution    occurs    in    Poland    and   a 
to  seal  it  up,  and  Germany  is  a  neutral    Soviet  Government  is  set  up  which  makes 
whose  territory  can  only  be  violated  by    peace  with  Russia.    Such  a  Government 
breaking  international  law  and  at  enor-    would  not  have  French  support,  yet  if 
mous  risk.    The  position  of  Germany  is    Germany  seized  the  opportunity  to   re- 
of  course  such  that,  if  the  Allies  insisted    occupy    districts  which    had    been   torn 
on  using  her  railways  for  the  transport    from  her  and  given  to  Poland,  and  re- 
of  French  troops  to  Poland  she  would    fused  to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  being  taken 
have  to  submit,  but  even  if  she  permitted    in  Upper  Silesia,  France  would  have  to 
this  France  would  hardly  dare  risk  it.    support  the  Poles  against  her.     It  is  a 
Imagine  what  the  position  would  be  if    curious  position.     The  probabilities  are 
a  French   army   in    Poland    were   hard    that  the  Germans  would  come  to  some  ar- 
pressed  by  the  Russians.     Based  as   it    rangement  with  Poland  and  Russia  about 
would  have  to  be  on  France,  a  temporary    the  ceded  territories.     It  would  be  diffi- 
break-down    of    the    German    railways    cult  for  the  Allies  to  avoid  agreeing  to 
would  leave  it  "  in  the  air,"  and  such    such  an  arrangement  even  though  it  up- 
break-down    could    be    easily    achieved    set  their  Paris  map-making.     The  Ger- 
without  compromising  the  German  Gov-    man  development  of  Poland,  interrupted 
ernment.  Hard  pressed,  without  supplies,    by   the    war,    would   then   be   resumed, 
the  French  would  be  forced  to  retreat  in-    Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
to   Germany.     Would   not  the  occasion    German  workmen   are   entering  Russia, 
be  ripe  for  demanding  the  radical  altera-    "ot  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of 
tions  in  the  Peace  Treaty?      With  part    thousands.    German  experts  are  at  work 
of  her  armv  in  Poland,  part  in  Syria,    reorganising  communications  and  indus- 
would   France   dare   use   military    force    tries,  and,  when  Great  Britain  belatedly 
to   compel    Germany   to   carry   out    the    recognises   Lenin,   and   permits   the   re- 
terms?    No!      France  would  never  risk    sumption  of  trade  with  Russia,  she  will 
sending  an  adequate  army  to  help  the    find  that  she  has  missed  her  opportunity 
Poles.    Even  if  America  were  willing  to    and  that  the  great  rival  she  had  thought 
despatch  troops,  they  could  not  possibly    to  have  eliminated  for  decades  is  in  com- 
get  there  in  time,  and  it  is-  clear  enough    mercial  control  of  this  the  greatest  mar- 
that  all  these  declarations  of  friendliness    ket  left  in  the  world, 
towards  Poland,  these  notes  about  terri-     qIi  Determines  Policy. 
tonal   mtegrity  and  the  like,   are  quite        rj.,  ^   ^       ui      •     ht  ..      • 

worthless  scraps  of  paper.  The  Poles  ^  ^^'^  ^^^^"^  troubles  in  Mesopotamia 
have  to  relv  upon  themselves,  and  to  pre-  ^T  "^""T"  attention  to  that  country, 
tend  that  France  or  America  can  assist  ^"^  P^^?  ^  ^[^  be^nning  to  ask  why 
is  merelv  to  raise  false  hopes  and,  in  the  ^J^^\  ^"^^^",l!J,'n^^^^P  ^"  ^'T  *5^ -^ 
end.  stiflFen  the  Russian  terms.  Lloyd  ?/  ^1?^^  °"  \^'^  "^f"'  ,^^"^^^"^  f 
George  is  wise  in  advising  the  Poles  to  the  Power  entrusted  with  the  mandate 
make  peace  with  the  Bolsheviks  whilst  f  *,^f  territory,  and  mandates  are  a!- 
this  is  still  possible.  Failure  to  do  so  |egedly  eranted  on  the  assumption  that 
will  inevitablv  mean  the  creation  of  a  I^^  .^^'^^^  ^^  the  people  dwelling  in  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Poland  closely  t^^[itoriesj^  T^v  I'u  ""  *°  ^^  ''^'^' 
allied  to  Russia.  France  by  her  action  ?""^,  considered.  Yet  here  we  are  pour- 
will  in  fact  brin^  abon^  the  very  opposite  ^"^  ^"^"^  l'?^^  l^^^  7""V7  *P  ^^^^  ^^^ 
result  to  that  for  which  she  has  been  People  who  live  there !  Whv  impose  our 
''cheminp-  e^overnment  on  them  if  fbev  don  t  want 

it?     Have  we  not  enoueh  troubles   on 

How  Polish  Debacle  Affects  Europe.  our  hand-?  a^readv?    The  answer  is.  Oil. 

We  may  take  it  that  a  really  indepen-    Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  oil 

^ent  Poland  is  now  out  of  the  question,    along  the  Tigris  we  would  have  no  doubt 
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left  the  Arabs  in  peaceful — or  unpeace- 
ful — possession  of  the  place,  as  to  inaki' 
it    agriculturally    valuable    to    us  wouhl 
have  cost  more  millions  than  could  con- 
veniently be  sjiared.     Oil.  however,  is  a 
very    diflereiu    matter   to    wheat.     Tliat 
we  can  jjrow  almost   anywhere,  but   we 
have  to  take  the  land  under  which  threat 
oil  reservoirs  exist.     .Mready  trouble  l)e- 
tween  V^'ance  and  I'ni^laiul  has  occurred 
over  these   oil-wells.     Orijjinally    Mosul 
was  allotted  to  h" ranee,  and  only   Lloy<l 
(ieorge's  insistence  induced  M.  Clemcn- 
ceau  to  aijree  to  a  withdrawinp;  o*"  the 
Sykes-Picot    line,    in    order   to    transfer 
Mosul    from   the    T-'rcnch   to  the   British 
zone — and  we  do  not  know  what  I'^aucc 
exacted  in  return.     Final  asjreemcnt  was 
not    reached   until    March    last,   but,    al- 
thou.cfh  it   was  siij^ned  at  San  Rcmo,  no 
hint  of  the  fact  was  allowed  to  reach  the 


from  whence  the  oil  is-  shipped,  Batoum. 
is  the  chief  town  of  the    Ijeorgians.      A 
Urilish   expedition    turned    uj)    in    Baku 
during  the  war.  but  was  forced  to  leave, 
(ireat  Britain,  however,  later  recognised 
the  Tartar  rej)ul)lic,'  which  has  I:^aku  as 
its  capital.    Quite  recently  British  troops 
landed  at   Batoum  with  the  object,  ap- 
parently, of  helping  the  Georgians  to  es- 
tablish   their    reimblic.      The   ungrateful 
Georgians   appear  to  have   strongly    re- 
sented this  action,  and.  belore  long,  were 
lighting    the    British,    who     transferred 
their  support  to  the  bands  of  Denekine's 
troops,  who  had  retreated  on  the  town, 
and  who  were  hostile  to  the  Georgians. 
Cables  have  several  times  announced  the 
British  evacuation,  but  apparently  some 
of  our  troops  are  still  there.     Meanwhile 
the  Russians,  desperately  in  need  of  oil, 
without   which  their  entire  trans-port  is 


public,   although   other  decisions   of  the    at  a  standstill,  have  pushed  down  across 


Conference  were  made  public. 

The  Balkan  Settlement-  and  Oil. 

By  this  agreement  France  receives  a 
quarter  of  the  Mesopotamian  oil.  She 
agree?'  to  allow  the  transport  of  oil  from 
the  Tigris  district,  and  also  from  Persia 
through  her  zone  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  United  States,  hearing  of  this  agree-  Persia  has  probably  more  to  do  with  oil 
ment,  entered  protests,  and  her  nationals  than  with  India,  although  we  never  find 
are  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  exploit-  mention  of  the  fact  in  cables  warning 
:ition  of  the  field — after  the  British  and  tis  about  Bolshevik  designs  on  the  In- 
French  experts  now  on  the  spot  have  had  clian  Empire.  General  Wrangel,  who  is 
their  pick.     Of  course  the  arrangement    enjoying  a  temporary  success  whilst  the 


the  Caucasus  mountains  and  have  occu- 
pied Baku.  In  order  to  render  the  Brit- 
ish hold  of  Batoum  valueless,  they  de- 
stroyed the  pipe  line  which  connected 
the  oilfield  to  the  port,  and  blew  up  all 
the  bridges  across  which  long  lines  of 
tank  cars  used  formerlv  to  transport  oil 
to   the   Black   Sea.     Their   invasion   of 


is  not  put  m  that  crude  way,  but  that  is 
what  it  is.  The  Franco-British  agree- 
ment also  includes  an  arrangement  about 
Roumania.  The  Germans,  when  they 
conquered  that  country,  forced  the  Rou- 
manians to  sign  a  treaty  giving  the  vic- 
tors control  of  their  rich  oil  fields,  and 
fierce  were  the  denunciations  of  this 
"  spoils  to  the  victor  "  policy.  By  the 
new  agreement  England  and  France 
divide  the  wells  equallv  between  them, 
but  naturally,  Roumania  turned  to  her 
own  advantage  the  hunger  of  the  two 
countries  to  secure  control  of  the  life- 
blood  of  modern  industry,  and  the  Bal- 
kan settlement,  as-  now  made,  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  hunger. 

Oil  the  Key  to  Events  in  Caucasia. 

Oil  again  is  responsible  for  the  British 
intervention  in  trans-Caucasia.  The  rich 
wells  of  Baku  are  situated  in  the  Tartar 
district    of    Azerbaijan,    and    the    port 


Red  Guards  are  away  crushing  Poland, 
may  compel  a  Bolshevik  withdrawal 
from  Caucasia,  but  when  he  collapses 
they  will  certainly  return. 

Is  Sir  Edward  Carson  Thrown  Over? 

The  Government  introduced  and  passed 
a  Bill.  "  For  the  Restoration  of  Order 
in  Ireland,"  but  only  after  the  strongest 
protests  bv  Nationalists.  Labourmen  and 
Liberals.  This  new  Act  gives  great  power 
to  the  military  authorities,  and  does  away 
with  trial  by  jury.  No  limit  has  been 
set  to  its  operation.  The  Government 
declared  it  necessary,  as  it  was -impossible 
to  get  either  jury  or  witnesses  in  Ire- 
land to-day,  where  courts  set  up  by  the 
Sinn  Fein  Republican  Government 
were,  however,  functioning.  A  re- 
port, not  yet  denied,  .declares  that 
there  has  been  a  breakaway 
amongst  Ulster  Unionists,  and  that  a 
large  section  has  repudiated  Sir  Edward 
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Carson,  and  has  agreed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Ireland  as  a  Dominion  en- 
joying complete  Home  Rule.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  baneful  influence  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson  has  been  thrown  off,  then 
there  is  some  chance  of  solving  the  Irish 
problem.  De  Valera  has,  it  is  true,  defin- 
itely declared  that  he  and  his  party  would 
never  accept  Dominion  Home  Rule,  which 
he  regards  as  merely  a  sham  intended  to 
trick  Ireland.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  majority  of  Irishmen  would 
not  prefer  the  substance  of  Dominion 
Home  Rule  to  the  shadow  of  an  entirely 
independent  republic.  It  depends  largely 
apon  whether  what  is  called  Dommion 
Home  Rule  is  really  a  sham  as  declared 
by  de  Valera,  or  would  in  very  truth 
make  a  Dominion  of  Ireland  similar  to 
that  of  New  Zealand  or  Canada. 

What  Pattern  of  Dominion  Home  Rule? 

If  Ireland  were  to  be  given  the  full 
status  of  a  Dominion,  the  Irish  people 
would  have  complete  control  over  Ire- 
land, could  make  whatever  laws  they 
liked,  could  raise  an  army  of  their  own, 
could  erect  what  tariff  walls  they 
pleased,  could  levy  taxes  and  raise  rev- 
enue without  English  interference,  and 
need  make  no  contribution  to  the  British 
Treasury.  They  would  send  no  repre- 
sentatives to  the  British  Parliament,  and 
would  in  fact,  be  just  as  free  from  Im- 
perial control  as  are  Australians  to-day.  If 
the  Ulstermen  agree  to  this  complete 
severance  from  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  then,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
Sinn  Feiners,  the  rest  of  Ireland  would 
probably  fall  into  line.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  unlikely  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  prepared  to  grant  Ireland  any- 
thing like  as  complete  freedom  as  is  en- 
joyed bv  Australia.  Even  if  it  would 
do  so,  Ulster's  acceptance  is  hardly  likely. 

British  Fleet  Captures  Dr.   Mannix. 

The  British  Government  was  badly  ad- 
vised in  preventing  Dr.  Mannix  from 
landing  in  Ireland.  Its  hands  were  to 
some  extent  forced  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who, 
waxing  bold  once  the  redoubtable  pre- 
late was  out  of  Australia,  proceeded  to 
denounce  him  furiously  for  a  speech 
made  in  the  United  States,  extracts  from 
which  had  been  cabled  out  here.  He 
based  his  objection  to  this  speech  on  the 
ground  that  the  Americans  might  think 
Dr.  Mannix  spoke  for  Australia  and  de- 


veloped a  sudden  and  altogether  unex- 
pected desire  that  Americans  should 
know  the  real  feelings  of  Australians  be- 
cause the  two  peoples  had  community  of 
interests  in  the  Pacific !  Dr.  Mannix  has 
at  any  rate  done  good  service  by  forcing 
this  belated  admission  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  Ireland,  where  meetings 
are  forbidden,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Mel- 
l)Ourne  Archbishop  could  have  caused 
the  British  authorities  much  uneasiness. 
By  taking  him  off  an  Atlantic  liner  on 
the  high  seas,  and  rushing  him  in  a 
destroyer  to  Penzance,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  created  a  most  difficult 
situation  for  itself,  and  has  advertised 
its  methods  of  suppression  in  Ireland  to 
all  the  world. 

Is  Mr.  Hughes  Really  Going? 

Mr.  Hughes  will  have  a  problem  of  his 
own  to  face  if  Dr.  Mannix  carries  out 
his  present  plans  and,  after  visiting 
Rome,  returns  to  Australia.  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  appears  to  contem- 
plate going  to  Europe,  and  leaving  this 
and  other  difficult  problems  to  others  to 
settle.  Australia  has  to  be  represented 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Geneva — at  least,  so  we  are 
told — and  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  only  man 
who  could  do  this  properly — again  we 
are  told.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  will 
take  the  High  Commissionership  when 
Mr.  Fisher  retires,  a  position  which  had 
been  generally  allotted  to  Sir  Joseph 
Cook.  Mr.  Hughes'  new  found  zeal  for 
cementing  friendship  between  Australia 
and  America  demands  the  sending  of  a 
High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  he  designs  Sir  Joseph  for 
the  post.  If  these  two  leaders  retire 
from  Australian  politics,  Mr.  Watt  is  the 
only  man  who  could  lead  the  Govern- 
ment as  Prime  Minister. 

Commonwealth  Finances. 

The  campaign  for  the  second  Peace 
Loan,  which  is  apparently  being  raised 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  last,  is  caus- 
ing many  people  to  look  carefully  into 
the  state  of  Commonwealth  finances.  One 
thing  at  once  impresses  inself  upon  the 
inquirer.  The  Government  is  appealing 
to  the  people  of  Australia  for  money, 
and  considerable  doubt  is  being  felt  as 
to  whether  the  reply  will  be  adequate, 
yet  the  Australian  banks  have  huge  cred- 
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its  in  London  which  cannot  apparently 
be  ,£jot  out  here.  The  monev  remains  in 
London  where  presumably  it  is  lent  out  at 
6  per  cent,  interest  to  English  borrowers. 
Mr.     Hughes    in    May    last,    informed 
th.e   public    that    the    amount    of    money 
standing    to    the    credit    of    Australian 
banks  in  London  was  £40,000,000.     By 
now  it   must  be  much  more  than   that. 
Ordinarily,  credits  in   London  are  used 
to    purchase    British    goods    which    arc 
bought  by  Australian  firms  and  to  pay 
freight  thereon,  also  to  pay  interest  on 
British   loans  to   Australian   states.     By 
setting   up   a    high   tariff   we   are  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  goods  purchased  for 
import,  hut  our  exports  continue  to  fetch 
high   prices   at   home.     During  the   war 
the  Government  issued  what  has  actually 
become  inconvertible  paper  money,  and 
the  famous  Gresham  law  at  once  oper- 
ated.    The   bad    currency    displaced    the 
good,  and  rold  disappeared  from  circu- 
lation.    It  ous:ht  to  be  possible  to  utilise 
the  bank  credits  in  London  to  ease  the 
financial    situation    and   to   get    back   to 
a  gold   basis.     For  instance,   might  not 
the   Government   ask   the   banks  to   use 
say  £30.000.000  of  their  balance  in  Lon- 
don   to    purchase   credit    in    the    United 
States ;  £5,000,000  perhaps  would  be  lost 
in  the  transaction,  and  the  Government 
would  only  get  £25.000,000  in  gold,  or 
American  credit  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Against  this  it  could  issue  to  the  banks 
interest-bearing  gold  bonds,  which  would 
be  negotiable  anywhere.     The  gold  from 
America  would  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  circulation  our  pre- 
sent paper  currency.    The  return  of  Aus- 
tralia to  a  gold  basis  would  benefit  the 
countrv  far  in  excess  of  the  £5,000.000 
or  so  lost  on  the  purchase  of  American 
credits,  and  Australian  exchange  would 
quickly   rise,   to  at   any   rate   as   high  a 
figure  in  rep^rd  to  the  American  dollar, 
as  the  Canadian  at  present  enjoys.    This 
scheme,  which  is  not  mine,  but  that  of 
an   eminent   Australian   financier,  would 
probably   scare   the   Federal    Treasurer, 
who  would  bf^  horrified  at  the  prospect 
of  losine  £5.000,000.  but  heroic  measures 
are  necessarv  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
onlv   via    America   can  the   huee   bank 
credits   in    Great    Britain   be   utilised   to 
re-Pst3^>''cVi    Australian    exchange,    and. 
make  money  available  here. 


Victoria  Dependent  on  N.S.W. 

The  appointment  of  General  Sir  John 
Monash  as  manager  of  the  brown  coal 
enterprise  of  the  Victorian  Government 
suggests  that  the  problem  of  liberating 
Victoria  from  industrial  dependence  on 
New  South  Wales  is  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly in  hand.    It  is  high  time  that  a  strong 
effort   were  made  to  make  Victoria  in- 
dependent  of  coal   from  another  State. 
We  have  had  tragic  illustrations  of  what 
this  dependence  means.     Any  interrup- 
tion in  coal  production,  in  transport  or 
in  lumping,  immediately  and  disastrously 
affects  Victorian  industrials,  and  all  the 
public  utilities  of  the  State.    The  strikes 
of    coal-miners,    seamen,    engineers  and 
wharf   labourers  of  the  last   few  years,  i 
have  hit  Melbourne  very  badly.     Mean- 
while,  Sydney,    with   coal    mines    at    its 
door,  ha.s  enioyed  an  unexampled  era  of 
prosperity.    The  New  South  Wales  capi- 
tal has  bounded  ahead.     Industries  are 
flourishing,  and  are  acting  as  a  magnet  to 
workers    from   all    over    the   Common- 
wealth.     Shipping  strikes,   which   para- 
lyse    Melbourne,     are  scarcely    noticed 
in      Sydney,     in      fact     they     actually 
benefit       the      northern       capital,       as 
they      force      business     there     which, 
owing  to  coal  shortage,  is  driven  from 
its  southern  rival.     The  only  hope   for 
Melbourne   lies   in   avoiding  the   recur- 
rence of  industrial  paralysis  by  tapping 
coal  or  power  resources  of  its  own.  Its 
salvation  must  be  the  substitution  of  elec- 
tric power  for  steam. 

Do  Not  Forget  "  White  "  Coal. 

Electricity  may  be  generated  by  brown 
coal  or  by  water,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
whilst  developing  the  brown  coal  fields, 
the  Government  will  not  forget  that 
there  is  ample  water  at  present 
going  to  waste,  which  could  be 
utilised  to  provide  cheap  electric 
power.  Once  the  Gippsland  streams  are 
harnessed,  they  will  go  on  making  elec- 
tricity indefinitely.  Thev  will  never  strike, 
and  as  the  number  of  men  required  to 
keep  them  harnessed  is  very  small,  their 
refusal  to  work  would  not  long  hold  up 
industry.  Brown  coal  miners  on  the 
other  hand  could  completely  stop  Vic- 
torian industries  if  thev  went  on  strike. 
Quite  as  effectively  indeed,  as  can  the 
black  coal  miners  of  N.S.W..  or  the  sea- 
men on  interstate  ships.    Another  strong 
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argument  in  favour  of  water  power,  !s 
that  the  streams-  have  always  been  flow- 
ing and  will  continue  flowing  for  ever, 
while  the  brown  coal  deposits,  large 
though  they  be,  must  come  to  an  end 
some    day. 


WEST  AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 


As  anticipated,  the  civil  servants  and 
teachers  have  returned  to  work  without 
carrying  their  demand  for  payment  for 
the  time  they  were  on  strike.  The  ut- 
most the  Government  would  do  was  to 
advance  to  them  the  fortnight's  pay, 
deducting  it  afterwards  in  twelve 
monthly  instalments.  And  although  the 
firebrands  among  the  strikers  protested 
that  to  f^o  back  on  these  terms  meant  to 
acknowledge  defeat,  the  disputes  com- 
mittee wisely  sided  with  the  moderate 
section,  and  got  out  of  the  strike  while 
their  colours  were  flying.  On  such  terms 
the  Government  has  won  the  day,  but  the 
strikers,  although  disappointed  in  their 
immediate  expectations,  gained  a  certain 
reward  in  greater  prestige  and  class  con- 
sciousness. 

The  State  Parliament  reassembled  on 
August  5th,  to  deal  with  a  fair  bill 
of  legislation.  A  comprehensive  Fac- 
tory and  Shop  Bill,  containing  some 
drastic  regulations,  has  been  left  over 
from  last  session.  The  Dentists'  Bill, 
Lunacy  Act  Amendment  Bill,  and  vari- 
ous smaller  Bills-,  are  to  be  taken  next. 
Then  there  is  the  legislation  necessary 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Appeal  Board 
granted  to  the  civil  servants ;  the  mea- 
sure giving  authority  to  the  bulk-handl- 
ing scheme ;  a  proposal  to  admit  women 
to  Parliament ;  and  a  number  of  minor, 
though  important.  Bills.  Altogether,  our 
legislators  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  justify  their  £600  per  annum  each, 
and  with  an  eye  on  the  general  election 
next  March  they  will  probably  bestir 
themselves. 

In  his  opening  speech,  the  Governor 
foreshadowed  increased  taxation.  After 
the  experience  of  other  would-be  bor- 
rowers, no  other  way  to  straighten  the 
State's  finances  seems  possible.  Last 
year  clos-ed  with  the.  huge  deficit  of 
£668,224,  and  although  the  Treasurer 
prides     himcplf     that    this     is,    roughly, 


£20,000  less  than  he  had  predicted,  his 
personal  triumph  is  poor  comfort  to 
citizens.  They  watch  economic  de- 
velopments from  year  to  year,  and 
find  that  the  previous  year's  record 
in  the  way  of  deficits  has  again  been 
beaten  by  over  £30,000.  And  they  would 
fain  see  results-  in  place  of  promises  and 
expectations. 

By  far  the  bulkiest  contributor  to 
W.A.'s  deficit  is  its  railway  system,  which 
last  year  was  run  at  a  loss  of  about 
£450,000,  after  payment  of  interest  and 
sinking  fimd  charges.  The  only  way  to 
lighten  this  staggering  burden  is  to  bring 
more  land  alongside  these  railways-  into 
production.  The  Mitchell  Government 
has  always  made  land  settlement  its 
principal  policy.  At  present  the  south- 
west is  being  carefullv  surveyed;  at  a 
conservative  estimate,  there  is  room  for 
8000  new  ag-ricultural  families  between 
Perth  and  Albany.  Much  of  the  fertile 
land  as  far  south  as  Bunbury  will  have 
to  be  repurchas-ed  from  the  present 
holders  at  about  £1  per  acre.  But  thence 
to  the  south  coast  good  holdings  will 
probably  be  offered  bv  the  Government 
to  new  settlers  on  terms  at  10s.  per  acre. 

A  special  Commissioner  is  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  sundry  State  Trading 
Concerns,  now  administered  by  various 
Departments.  It  is  time  that  some  busi- 
ness-sense were  infused  into  these  un- 
dertakings, most  of  which  are  really 
bankrupt.  Last  year  these  precious  enter- 
prises involved  the  taxpayers  in  a  loss  of 
£163,621.  The  only  concerns  which 
really  paid  their  way  were  the  Perth 
Ferries  and  the  State  Hotels.       M.R. 


In  the  care  of  babies  New  Zealand  has 
given  the  world  a  lead.  The  mortality 
among  children  under  one  year  was  re- 
duced in  1917  to  less  than  5  per  cent. 
This  is  even  better  than  Australia's  re- 
cord, the  loss  of  infant  life  in  the  differ- 
ent States  varying  from  about  &h  to 
about  7.3  per  cent.  And  Australia  is  far 
ahead  of  most  Old  World  countries. 
The  improvement  in  New  Zealand  has 
proceeded  steadily  for  a  number  of 
vpars.  and  it  is  due  in  very  large  measure 
to  the  services  of  the  Plunket  Society  in 
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trainintr  nurses  and  educating  mothers. 
The  n.an  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
movement.  Or.  Truby  King,  niatlc  it  a 
hobby.  His  olTicial  function  was  that  of 
supcrintenchnij  a  lUi-ntal  hospital.  His 
work  for  infants'  welfare  has  received 
world-wide  recoj::nition.  and  the  New 
Zealanil  (u^vernnient  has  decided  to 
make  fuller  use  of  his  specialised  ser- 
vices. He  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  new  Department  of  Child  Wel- 
fare. 

Better  roads  are  among  the  great 
needs  of  New  Zealand.  The  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  Budget  speech,  promised 
a  progressive  policy  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  main  roads.  He  in- 
tend? to  imjjose  a  tyre  tax  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  Motorists  hope  that 
good  roads  will  save  them  in  tyre  costs 
more  than  enough  to  pay  an  adequate 
tax. 

New   Zealand    railwavs    arc   of   much 
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The  public  debt  of  the  Dominion  has 
increased  since  1914  from  £99,700,000 
to  £194.000.000.  At  £105  per  head  il  i> 
now  higher  in  proportion  to  population 
than  the  combined  debts  of  Common- 
wealth atifl  Stale  Governments  in  Aus 
tralia. 

All  but  five  of  the  175  German  resi- 
dents of  Samoa  have  been  deported,  anrl 
the  rest  are  expected  to  be  taken  to  New 
Zealand  and  sent  to  their  homeland 
thence.  They  were  only  permitted  to 
take  up  to  £100  of  their  money  for  each 
adult  male,  and  further  amounts  on  be- 
half of  children;  the  rest  had  to  be  left 
behind.  The  poorest  were  given  a  com- 
passionate allowance  up  to  £19  4s. 

Impatient  desire  for  the  more  rapid 
development  of  hydro-electric  power  has 
led  to  the   formation  of   local  "  "^^ ** 


narrower  gnuge  than  the  Australian.  High    ^^nd  for  additional  freedom  in  the  rais- 
speeds  are  generally  impossible,  and  the    {^^^  of  loans  under  Government  guaran- 
comforts  of  travelling  are  meagre.     But    tee   for  developing  new  works  and   for 
it   is  generally   recognised   that  to  have    purchasing  works  already  installed. 
made   broad-gauge    railways   in    such   a        The  announcement  that  five   hundred 

Chinese  labourers  had  been  engaged  to 
go  to  Samoa  as  indentured  labourers 
stirred  the  opposition  of  the  Labour 
members  in  Parliament.  In  making  the 
announcement  the  Minister  for  External 
Affairs.  Mr.  Lee.  quoted  a  recent  reso- 
lution of  the  Samoan  District  Commit- 
tee of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 


mountainous  country  would  have  en- 
tailed overwhelming  expense,  and  ex- 
ceedingly slow  development.  Now  the 
backblockers  are  demanding  the  rapid 
construction  of  still  cheaper  lines,  of 
even  stnnljer  <^auge  than  the  present  3  ft. 
6  in.  Mr.  Massey  has  promised  to  in- 
troduce an  authorising  Bill. 


"  supervision."  If  the  cost  of  the  prisons 
and  of  an  army  of  warders  and  inspec- 
tors has  to  be  met  as  a  first  charge,  there 
will  not  be  enough  left  to  encourage 
prisoners.  But  the  Government's  deci- 
sion is  at  least  a  humane  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  the  innocent  cb.ildren 
of  a  lawbreaker  should  not  be  punished 
on  his  account,  and  that  to  take  awav 


Power  I 
Boards  "  in  various  parts  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  boards  held  a  conference  in 
\Vellin<rton  at  the  beginning  of  August 
and  drew  up  a  programme  asking  for 
definite  recognition    as    local  authorities 


An  important  change  in  prison  poh'cy  favour  of  indenturing  Chinese.  The  ar- 
is  announced.  Prisoners  are  to  be  paid  'guments  for  and  against  the  system  were 
wages  "  according  to  results,"  and,  after  much  the  same  as  those  published  after 
the  co.st  of  mamtenance  and  "  super-  the  Parliamentary  tour  of  Samoa.  In 
vision  "  has  been  deducted,  the  balance  replying  to  the  debate  the  Prime  Minis- 
is-  to  br'  paid  to  the  dependants.  Whether  ter  said  he  did  not  like  the  system,  and 
the  change  will  be  of  any  value  depends  he  hoped  that  later  it  would  be  possible 
almost     entirely     on    the    definition    of  to  work  the  plantations  with  free  labour- 


In  the  meantime,  the  period  of  indenture 
had  been  reduced  to  two  years,  and  per- 
mission had  been  obtained  from  the 
Chinese  Government  for  w-ives  to  ac- 
company the  labourers.  He  believed  one 
hundred  women  were  now  on  their  way 
to  Samoa.  Critics  ^of  the  indenture  sys- 
tem, like  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  of 
India,    contend    that   the   reform    most 


the  prisoner's  opportunity  of  earning  for  needed  to  reduce  the  immorality  among 
his  familv  was  to  repress  his  best  in-  the  labourers  is  the  encouragement  of 
stincts.  familv  life. 
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Treaty  Between  Germany  and  Lettland. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Germany  and  Lettland  is  jnow 
available.  According  to  this  document, 
Germany  will  recognise  Lettland  as  an 
autonomous  State  as  soon  as  the 
Allies  do  so.  Each  country  agrees  that 
no  forces  hostile  to  the  other,  shall  be 
allowed  to  collect  in  either  territory. 
Germany  undertakes  to  pay  reparation 
for  all  the  damage  committed  by  Ger- 
man troops-,  or  other  troops  un- 
der German  command  in  Lettland. 
A  special  Commission  will  fix  the 
amount  of  this  reparation  payment. 
Germany  further  agrees  to  allow  the 
Letts  to  retain  all  the  war  material  which 
belonged  to  German  troops  under  Colonel 
Bermondt,  when  they  were  operating 
in  Lettland.  Finally,  Germany  under- 
takes to  supply  the  Letts  with  merchan- 
dise and   goods   on  credit. 

Railway  Cars  as  Homes. 
Before  the  war,  the  population  of 
Buda-Pest  was  900.000.  It  is  now 
1,500,000,  and  is,  therefore,  hopelessly 
overcrowded.  This  is  caused  by  the  in- 
flux of  people  from  those  provinces 
which  the  Supreme  Council  has  handed 
over  to  other  States.  The  streets  at  night 
are  filled  with  children  sleeping  on  the 
side-walks,  whilst  hundreds  of  families 
are  living  in  railway  trucks  and  carriages. 
In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  rolling 
stock  that  the  Roumanians  left  in  Hun- 
gary now  shelters  fugitives.  There  are 
no  fewer  than  645  cars  in  the  railway 
stations,  and  about  2000  in  the  whole 
country,  filled  with  peoiJle  who  have 
been   driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the 

iccupying  authorities,  or  who  have  had 
lo  flee  from  persecution. 

Greece    Gains   2,000,000    Inhabitants. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Greece    has    been     increased    by    over 


2,000,000  people,  owing  to  the  territory 
gained  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  settle- 
ment. Neutral  correspondents,  writing 
from  Athens,  say  that  Lloyd  George  is 
the  most  popular  man  in  Greece,  after 
M.  Venizelos,  because  Great  Britain  has 
supported  the  Grecian  claims  much  more 
vigorously  than  have  any  of  the  other 
Allies.  The  correspondents  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  greater  Greece  solu- 
tion of  the  Balkan  problem,  so  energetic- 
ally pushed  by  Great  Britain,  will  make 
for  permanent  peace.  They  mention 
also,  that  Greece  hopes  ultimately  to 
secure  the  Dodecanese  Islands  by  ar- 
rangement with  Italy,  and  Cyprus  by 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 

Ireland's  Great  Surplus. 

Those  who  declare  that  Ireland  as  a 
separate  entity  could  not  possibly  finance 
itself,  should  read  the  memorandum  of 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill,  issued  recently  by 
the  British  Government.  The  estimates 
given  there  are  based  on  the  financial  re- 
sults of  the  last  two  years,  and  show 
that  the  revenue  of  Ireland  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  expenditure.  The 
latter  is  put  down  at  £26,228,100.  the  re- 
venue at  £48.581.000.  Of  the  balance, 
£18.000,000  is  to  be  deducted  as  a  con- 
tribution to  Great  Britain.  In  North 
Ireland,  the  expenditure  is  £6,691,500; 
in  South  Ireland,  £19,536.600.  The 
memorandum  gives  the  proportion  of 
expenditure,  but  not  of  revenue. 
French  in  Germany. 
Several  of  the  German  newspapers 
published  in  the  area  occupied  by  the 
French,  severely  criticised  the  use  of 
black  troops  in  these  'territories.  Fopr 
of  the  editors  and  publishers  had  to 
pay  fines,  an^'  all  were  imprisoned.  One 
was  fined  10.000  marks,  and  has  to 
serve    a   year   in   prison.      Another  was 
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fined    10.000  marks,  and   another  2000.  of  Paris  once  used  to  be  full,  that  they 

whilst   yet    another  had    to    pay    3000  have  turned  these  one-time  charmino:  and 

marks,   and    in   addition,   has   been   sen-  picturrsciue   festivals   into   a  sordid   and 

tenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  misernhlc        collection        of        gambling 

Considorai)le  friction  has  occurred  be-  machines  and  automatic  gambling  hells. 
tween  the  French  troops  occupying  Up-  Those  who  control  these  machines  have 
per  Silesia,  and  the  inhabitants.  At  even  set  them  up  before  the  largest 
Beuthen  there  was  a  regular  outbreak,  schools  of  Paris,  and  the  children  spend 
and  the  hotel  where  the  Allied  Com-  all  their  j)lay-time  before  these  machines, 
nnssion  was  housed  was  attacked  by  a  playing  away  their  pence,  and  their 
mob  which  broke  the  windows-. and  finally  mothers',  when  they  can  get  them.  These 
burnt  part  of  it.  The  occasion  of  the  fortune  merchants  are  waxing  rich 
outburst  was  the  shooting  of  a  German  whilst  the  sweet  shops  and  the  children 
by  a  French  soldier,  the  former,  it  is  suffer, 
alleged,  having  interfered  to  protect  a  y^a^  Prisoners  in  Sibsria. 
girl  from  the  latter's  attentions.  Three  'Y^^^^  Swedish  Red  Cross,  which  is  en- 
persons  were  killed,  and  ten  injured  ^^^^j  -^^  looking  after,  and  repatriating, 
during  the  outbreak.  ^j^^  unfortunate  war  prisoners  in  Siberia, 
Masaryk   Elected  President.  states  that  there  are  200,000  still  in  the 

In  Mav  last,  Masaryk  was  re-elected  country.     Their  repatriation  will  take  a 

President    of    Czecho-Slovakia    by    the  long  time,  owing  to  the  congestion  of 

Parliament  of  that  country;  411   depu-  ^he    railways,   and   the    difficulty   of   se- 

ties   out   of   423   were   present   on   that  curing  transport.    The  cost  of  repatria- 

occasion.     All    the    286    Czecho-Slovak  ^\q^  ^^as  at  first  estimated  at  il20  per 

deputies,    except    two,    voted    for    Dr.  head,  but  this  has  now  been  reduced  to 

Masarvk.    who   also   received   the  votes  £20.     The  nationality  of  the  prisoners, 

of  a  few  Magyars;  61   of  the  Germans  ^ho  are  registered  on  the  books  of  the 

voted  for  M.  Naegli.  and  60  of  them  put  Swedish  and  Danish  Aid  Organisations, 

in   blank    ballot    papers.      Masaryk    had    jg  ^s  follows : 

a  great  reception,  but  the  German  depu-  N.C.O.'sand 

ties  quitted  the  chamber   when  he  began  Officers.         Men. 

to   speak,  singing  the   German   National  Austria 7,264     . .     37.786 

Anthem.     M.^Tusar,  the  Prime  Mini.ster  ukr?in7  :.■    V.    '.'.       107    ::    Ss 

of   Czecho-Slovakia.  after   vain   endeav-  Germany   ..    ..    '.'.     1.179    '.'.     17^584 

ours-  to  induce  the  German  deputies  to  Bulgaria 1     . .  5 

assist   in   the    formation   of   a   Coalition  Italy 22    . .      1,000 

Cabinet,  was  obliged  to  select  his  Minis-  J.^J&lovakia  T.       mV.      Hi 

ters   from   amongst   the   Czecho-Slovaks  Poland 275    . .      6,578 

only.    His  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Eng-  Jugo-Slavia    ....         36    . .      4,154 

lisch,  and  his  Minister  of  Industry,   M.  Roumania 2    ..     11,073 

Hotovets.    are    well-known    economists  ^^^^j J^        ^^^ 

who  have  already  proved  their  value  as 

administrators.  There  are  at  least  40,000  unregistered 

Child  Gamblers  prisoners.  These  presumablv  do  not  wish 

Paris   is   suffering   from   a  severe   at-  *°  ,':'^"'"i°  ^"'?P^'  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^^'^^^^ 

tack  of  gambling  fever.    The  grown-ups  settled  in  the  country. 

gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  at  Roumania's  Depreciated  Currency. 

cards,  the  children  spend  all  the  money  Of   all   the  Allied  countries,   the   ex- 

they  can  get  hold  of  in  automatic  gamb-  change    rate    of    Roumania    is    far    the 

ling    machines     for     worthless     'prizes,  worst.     Before  the  war,  the  lei  had  the 

These    machines    are    worked    on    the  same  value  as  the  franc,  25.225  going  to 

penny-in-the-slot  principle.     The  "  Vic-  the  £.    In  June  last  the  rate  of  exchange 

lory,"  the  "  Joffre,"  the  "  Just  and  Fair,"  was  185  to  the  £.    The  Portuguese  mil- 

the  "  Every  Time  a  Win."  by  whatever  roy.   the  par  exchange   of   which   is   53 

name  they  are  called,  are  equally  detest-  pence,  stood  last  June  at  lid.,  that  is  to 

able.     They  have  proved  so  much  more  say,  it  is  worth  only  one-fifth  of  what 

profitable  than  the  sale  of  the  ingenious  it  was  before  the  war  in  English  money, 

and  delicate  novelties,  with  which  the  fairs  The  Italian  exchange  is  67  lires  to  the  £, 
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the    French    50.90    francs,    the    Belgian    situated  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  town, 
48  70  francs     It  is  curious  that  the  Rou-    can  be  had  for  an  annual  rental  of  ±5. 
manian  exchange  should  be  worse  than    A  suit  of  the  best  cloth  and  cut    can 
the   German,  which,   in  June,  was   162    be  obtained  for  iS     A  good  shirt  costs 
marks  to  the  £,  instead  of  20.43.     The    5s.,  and  a  pair  of  socks  2s.  2d.     Food 
worst  exchange  of  all  is  the  Polish,  no    is  also  very  cheap      A  pound  of  beef 
fewer  than  770  Polish  marks  being  re-    costs  Is.  3d.,  fish  Is.,  a  pound  of  flour 
quired   for  the  £,  instead  of  the  usual    2d.    A  good  dinner  in  the  best  restaur- 
2043     This  is  even  worse  than  Austria,    ants  costs  Is.  6d.,  a  glass  of  beer  la., 
where  the  exchange  is  590  kroners  to  the    and   a  bottle   of   wine   6d.      The   most 
£   instead  of  24.02.     It  is  a  curious  fact    luxurious  seats   in  the  theatres  can   be 
that   the    Swedish    exchange    should   be    had  for  8d.     The  average  price  of  new 
better   than    the    Norwegian.     The    par    books    is   6d.     In   the   luxurious   coffee 
value  of  the  kroner  in  both  countries  is    houses  of  the  city,  a  cup  of  tea  can  be 
18  159  to  the  £.     Now,  it  requires  21.95    had  for  a  penny,  and  a  good  cigar  for 
Norwegian  kroners  for  the  £,  and  only    2d.    That  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  and 
18.10  Swedish  kroners.  no   doubt    an  Englishman   in   Hungary, 

who  has  brought   a  few  golden  sover- 
Wheat  in  Russia.  gj^j^g  ^jth  him,  feels  like  a  millionaire. 

Many  contradictory   reports   concern-    -plough  the  cost  -of  living  to  him  is  ex- 
ing  the  cereal  production  in  South  Rus-    tj-aordinarily  low,  the  food  and  supplies 
sia  have  appeared  in  the  papers.    No  of-    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  easily  are  beyond  the  reach 
ficial  figures,  of  course,  are  available,  but    ^^  ^^^  people,  whose  incomes  are  hope- 
a  British  Mission,  which  was  sent  by  the    i^gsly  low.     The   monthly   salary   of   a 
Supreme   Economic    Council     to  ^  South    university  professor  is  £2,  that  of  an  ele- 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the    j^g^tary    school    teacher    is    12s.       The 
economic  conditions  of  that  country,  with    Hungarian    Prime    Minister    draws    as 
special  regard  to  the  yield  of  cereals,  re-    j^^gh  as  £60  a  year.     A  factory  hand, 
ported  that  in  1919    the  wheat  crop  of    ^^^^^  working  his  eight  hours,  can  take 
Ukrainia  was  exceptionally  good,  being    ^^^^  Is  6d.    A  captain  in  the  army  re- 
estimated  at  about  9,000,000  metric  tons,    ^^j^^^  ^3  ^  month.     In  Buda-Pest  dry 
as   against   7,300,000   tons,   the   average    ^^^^^  j^  ^  luxury,  and  hardly  anything 
yield  of  the  five  pre-war  years.    I"  those    ^^^  ^^  purchased  with  the  money  an  or- 
years,    Ukrainia    supplied    over   40    per    (jj^^ry  man  can  earn.     The  Hungarian 
cent,  of  the  total  wheat  crop  in  Russia,    ^oj-j^ers   cannot    emigrate   overseas   be- 
excluding  Poland.     In   1^19,  therefore,    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  voyage,  although  only 
the  crop  was  no  less  than  1,700,000  tons    £20,  means  to  them  21,600  crowns,  a  sum 
above  the  average.    The  British  Mission    ^^j'^h  a  worker  could  not  collect,  even 
estimated  the  1919  rye  crop  at  4,700,000    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  q£  j^ard  toil.    An  Eng- 
tons,  as  against  4,100,000  tons,  the  aver-    ^^^  workman  would  be  able  to  earn  this 
age  for  1909  to  1913.      The  crop  was',    ^^^^^  -^^  ^^^^^^  ^  month.      The  Hun- 
therefore,  600.000  tons  above  the  aver-    ^^rian  would  require  something  over  a 
age.      The   Mission   estimated   that  the    p^^^  ^^  ^^y.^  ^5  ^^^^ 
regions  including  Ukrainia  and  the  tern-     ^^^.^^  ^^^  Munitions. 
tories  of  the  Kuban,  Don  and  Terek,  the        ^^^     Czecho-Slovak    police    recently 
amount  of  w^heat   available   fof   export  ^    ^^^.^     consisting   of   thirty 

was  at  least  1,500.000  tons.  Th  s  esti-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^i^^  ^^s  being  received  by 
mate  allowed  for  local  consumption  in  pj^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  soldiers  on  the  fron- 
the  regions  mentioned,  and  for  supplies  ^.^^  ^j^^^^  declared  that  it  contained 
to  other  Russian  localities.  Other  re-  ^^^^j^^^  rts  and  brass  fittings.  The 
ports  from  these  districts  confirm  the  p^^.^^  officers  insisted  that  the  train 
British  estimate.  should   be  allowed   to   go   through,  but 

Prime  iVIInister  Gets  £60  a  Year.  the   Czecho-Slovaks   instituted   a  search 

An  Endi^hman,  who  has  just  returned  and  found  that,  whilst  one  waggon  did 
from  Buda-Pest,  states  that  it  is  the  contain  machine  parts,  the  twenty-nine 
cheapest  and  yet  the  most  discontented  others  were  filled  with  explosives,  shells 
fown  in  the  world.  Nowhere  else  is  life  and  other  war  materia  1  which  were^ap- 
^  cheap    Flits  with  four  living  rooms,    parently   being   smuggled   through   mto 
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Poland.    One  wonders  where  they  came 

from. 

Paper  Shortage. 

The  paper  shortage  in  the  United 
States  is  now  acute,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  be  at  least  two  years  before 
the  supply  will  equal  the  demand.  The 
Secretary  for  Agriculture  recommends 
the  establishment  of  paper  mills  in 
Alaska  to  relieve  the  shortage. 
"  Alaska."  he  says,  "  is  likely  to  become 
a  second  Norway."  With  her  forests  of 
rapidly  growing  trees  suitable  for  pulp. 
her  tide  water  shipment  of  manufactured 
pioducts.  Alaska  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  paper  sources 
of  the  United  States. 

A  £1,205,000  Gift  to  England. 

The  new  Institute  of  Anatomy  which 
is  to  be  established  by  the  University 
of  London,  will  probably  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  It  is  somewhat  surprising. 
hov/ever.  to  learn  that  the  money  for 
the  Institute  is  not  being  given  by  FJritish 
people,  but  comes  from  the  United 
States.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
which  has  already  done  great  things  for 
public  health  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
including  Australia,  by  the  way,  has 
set  aside  the  magnificent  sum  of  £1,205,- 
000  to  be  divided  betv.-een  the  University 
College  Hospital  Medical  School  and 
the  University  of  London.  This  grant 
is  the  greatest  single  gift  ever  made  for 
education  in  Great  Britain.  The  LTni- 
versity  College  Hospital  will  receive 
£835.000  for  building  and  equipment. 
and  the  extension  of  clinical  facilities. 
The  intention  is  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  in  providing  a  new 
obstetrics  unit,  the  condition  attached 
being  that  the  Hospital  must  meet  the 
additional  expenditure  of  £20,000  a  year 
by  subscriptions  or  donations.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  erected  in  Huntley  St., 
and  it  will  be  ready  in  three  vears.  The 
University  of  London  will  receive 
£370.000.  of  which  £190.000  will  be  de- 
voted towards  new  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  a  department  of  Anatomy, 
£180.000  towards  its  endowment. 

Breakinj?  Down  Ammunition. 

The    destruction    of    ammunition    and 
war  material  is  proving  a  matter  of  much 


greater  ditiiculty  than  it  first  appeared 
to  be.  .All  the  surplus  ammunition  dis- 
posed of  has  to  be  "  broken  down,"  and 
great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  selling 
these  stores  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
perly destroyed.  Recently,  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  surplus  British  ammu- 
nition in  France  was  sold  for  £2,000,000 
to  Messrs.  T.  F.  Pickett  and  Sons,  an 
Anglo-French  firm.  The  purchase  in- 
cluded some  10.000,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, varying  from  a  machine-gun  bullet 
to  a  17in.  shell.  This  firm  has  already 
bought  all  the  French  and  Belgian  sui"- 
plus  ammunition,  and  is  dealing  with  it 
in  breaking-down  factories  built  in  those 
countries  for  the  purpose.  The  high 
explosive  is  emptied  out  of  the  shells, 
and  the  cordite  is  burnt.  Ammonium 
nitrate  is  extracted  from  the  high  ex- 
plosive. This  nitrate,  of  course,  is  very 
valuable  as-  a  fertiliser.  The  copper  and 
brass  are  carefully  separated,  and  the  steel 
is  sold  to  the  English  steel  works  for 
melting  down.  The  antimonial  won 
from  the  shrapnel  is  used  for  making 
pewter.  It  is  also  useful  for  making 
spoons  and  forks.  The  resin  in  which 
the  bullets  are  embedded  is  also  care- 
fully preserved.  In  fact,  the  only  thing 
which  has  to  be  destroyed  is  the  cor- 
dite. Thus  far,  no  means  of  utilising 
that  has  been  discovered. 

Flying  to  Paris. 

It  is  now  possible  to  fly  from  London 
to  Paris  and  back  for  18  guineas,  the 
single  trip  costing  10  guineas.  Formerly 
it  cost  15.  The  reduction  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  kind  of  rate  war  is  going  on 
between  the  aerial  companies  who  cater 
for  this  business.  Still,  most  people  pre- 
fer to  go  by  train  and  steamer  at  a  cost 
of  £3,  and  the  aerial  route  is  used  chiefly 
by  the  wealthy  business  men  and  poli- 
ticians Ml  a  hurry.  The  new  aerial  Pull- 
man M'hich  has  just  been  put  on  this 
route  carries  eight  people  instead  of 
four.  It  leaves  London  in  the  morning, 
remains  for  four  hours  in  Paris,  and  is 
back  again  in  London  by  seven  in  the 
evening,  in  time  for  dinner.  Every  Fri- 
day a  trip  is  made  from  London  to 
Zurich,  the  fare  being  £65.  For  an  extra 
£10,  passengers  can  obtain  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Western  Front  from  etid  to 
end,  as  they  pass. 
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STRANGE  and  mysterious  whispers 
of  the  arctic  night  were  in  the  air. 
It  was  twilight — early  twilight — of 
the  long  grey  months  of  sunless  gloom 
that  were  descending  swiftly  upon  the 
frozen-in  world  that  caps  the  North 
American  continent  above  the  arctic 
circle.  Underfoot  there  were  less  than 
a  dozen  inches  of  snow,  hard  and  fine, 
each  particle  like  a  granule  of  sugar,  and 
under  it  the  ground  was  frozen  four  feet 
down.     It  was  sixty  degrees  below  zero. 

Upon  the  bald  crest  of  an  ice  hum- 
mock that  overlooked  the  white  sweep 
of  Bathurst  Inlet,  Swift  Lightning  sat 
squatted  upon  his  haunches,  gazing  forth 
upon  the  world.  It  was  Swift  Light- 
ning's third  winter — his  third  Long 
Night.  And  the  twilight  of  its  coming 
stirred  him  with  a  strange  uneasiness. 
This  twilight  was  not  like  the  twilight 
of  the  South,  but  was  a  vast,  grey, 
chaotic  emptiness,  in  which  vision  tra- 
velled far  but  saw  nothing.  Earth  and 
sky  and  sea  and  plain  mingled  into  one. 
There  were  no  clouds,  no  sky,  no  hori- 
zon, no  moon,  no  sun.  no  stars.  It  was 
worse  than  night.  A  little  later  there 
would  be  many  of  these  things,  and 
Swift  Lightning's  shadow  would  run 
with  him  in  the  chase. 

On  his  crag  of  ice  he  drevv  his  lips 
back  until  his  milk-white  fangs  were 
bared.  A  snarl  gathered  in  his  throat, 
and  from  his  squatted  haunches  he  stood 
to  his  feet.  He  was  a  splendid  beast. 
Not  half-a-dozen  wolves  between  Kee- 
watin  and  the  Great  Bear  could  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  size. 
He  did  not  stand  altogether  like  a  wolf. 
He  was  square-chested,  and  his  great 
head  held  itself  high.  About  him  was 
little  of  the  sneaking  and  cautious  alert- 
ness of  his  brethren.  He  looked  forth 
openly  and  unafraid.  His  back  was 
straight,  his  hips  free  of  the  "  wolf- 
droop,"  and  all  over  he  was  the  soft  and 
elusive  grey  of  the  grey  brush-rabbit. 
His  head  had  about  it  a  massiveness  that 


was  strange  to  the  wolf  breed;  his  eyes 
were  wider  apart,  his  jowl  heavier.  And 
his  tail  did  not  drag.  For  Swift  Light- 
ning was  a  throwback — a  throwback  of 
twenty  wolf  generatians.  That  many 
years  ago  his  forefather  had  been  a 
dog.  And  the  dog  was  a  great  Dane. 
For  twenty  years  his  blood  had  run  with 
the  wolves,  for  twenty  years  it  had  bred 
with  them,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
breeding  season,  the  strain  of  the  great 
Dane  was  utterly  submerged  in  the  wild 
wolf  breed.  And  for  fifteen  years  there- 
after his  ancestors  had  been  wolves — 
hungry,  meat-questing  white  wolves  of 
the  great  barrens,  wolves  with  drooping 
backs  and  haunches,  wolves  with  drag- 
ging tails  and  narrow  eyes — wolves  who 
did  not  hate  the  little  white  foxes  as 
he  hated  them,  and  as  the  great  Dane  of 
twenty  years  ago  had  hated  them. 

But  Swift  Lightning,  standing  on  his 
crag  of  ice,  a  throwback  of  twenty  wolf 
generations,  knew  as  little  of  the  drop  of 
"  dog "  that  was  in  him  as  he  did  of 
the  mysterious  wailings  and  moanings 
high  up  in  the  gloom  between  him  and 
the  sky.  He  was  wolf.  As  he  stood 
there,  the  snarl  in  his  throat,  his  long 
fangs  bared  to  the  yapping  of  the  foxes, 
he  was  all  wolf.  But  in  his  wild  and 
savage  soul,  a  soul  hardened  to  its  fight 
for  existence,  its  ceaseless  strife — har- 
dened to  battle,  starvation,  cold  and  death 
— the  voice  of  that  great  Dane  forefather 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  gone 
was  trying  to  make  itself  understood. 

And  Swift  Lightning,  as  he  had  more 
than  once  answered  the  call  before,  an- 
swered it  now.  Blindly,  without  reason, 
without  understanding,  a  helpless  in- 
stinct within  him  groping  for  the  light, 
he  went  down  from  the  crag  of  ice  to  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  ''sea"  was  Bathurst  Inlet.  As 
Coronation  Gulf  is  a  part  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  so  Bathurst  Inlet  is  a  part  of 
Coronation  Gulf.  Wide  at  the  mouth, 
but  tapering  down  to  the  slimness  of  a 
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lady's  finger,  it  reaches  200  miles  into 
Mackenzie  Land,  so  that  on  its  ice  one 
may  travel  from  the  grassless  and  shrub- 
less  regions  of  the  walrus  and  the  white 
bear  to  the  junipers,  birches  and  cedars 
below  the  {jrcat  barrens. 

It  was  southward  that  Swift  Lightning 
turned  his   head   and  muzzled  the    air. 
The  growl  died  away  in  his  throat,  and 
ended  in  a  whimpering  whine.      He  for- 
got the  little  white  foxes.    He  set  off  at 
a  trot,  and  at  the  end  of  an  eighth  of  a 
mile    he    was     running.       Swifter    and 
swifter  moved  his  great  grey  body.     In 
his  second  year  a  Cree  and  a  white  man 
had  seen  him   running  across  the  neck 
of  an  open  plain,  and  the  Cree  had  said, 
"  Wcya     mckotu     susku-zvao " — He     is 
swift  as  the  lightning.    And  Swift  Light- 
ning ran  like  that  now.    It  was  not  work. 
It  was  his  play — his  joy  in  living.   There 
was  no  prey  ahead  of  him.    He  was  not 
hungry.    And  yet  a  wild  thrill  possessed 
him.,   the   thrill   of   swift   movement,   of 
splendid  muscles,  of  a  magnificent  and 
tireless    body,    that    responded    to    his 
humour   and  his   desires   as   a   faultless 
mechanism    responds    to    the    electrical 
touch  of  a  man's  hands.     In  his  savage 
way,  Swift  Lightning  was  conscious  of 
this  power  within  himself.     Best  of  all, 
he  loved  to  run  under  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  racing  with  his  shadow,  the  one 
thing  in  all  the  Northland  he  could  not 
beat  in  a  straight-away  across  the  barren. 
To-night,  or  to-day — for  it  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other  now — the  madness  of 
speed  was  in  his  blood.      For    twenty 
minutes  he  ran  his  race  with  nothing — 
and  then  he  stopped.    His  sides  rose  and 
fell  in  swift  breathing,  but  he  was  not 
winded.    His  head  was  alert  the  instant 
his  movement  ceased ;  his  eyes  pierced 
restlessly  the  chaotic  emptiness  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  tested  the  air. 

In  that  air  was  something  which  drew 
him  at  right  angles  to  his  trail,  and  into 
the  thin  scrub  timber  along  the  shore. 
This  "  timber  "  was  a  thing  that  revealed 
the  mighty  forces  of  the  Arctic.  It  was 
a  gnarled  and  twisted  Tom  Thumb  of 
a  forest,  into  which  Swift  Lightning 
moved — a  forest  warped  and  contorted 
until  it  seemed  to  have  been  frozen  life- 
less while  writhing  in  a  tempest  of  agony. 
This  forest,  living  for  ages,  had  never 
grown  above  the  protecting  depth  of  the 
snow.     It  might  have  been  100,  500,  or 


1000  years  old,  and  its  mightiest  tree,  as 
large  around  as  a  man's  leg,  rose  no 
higher  than  Swift  Lightning's  shoulder. 
In  places  it  was  dense.  And  at  times  it 
was  shelter.  Big  snow-hares  popped  in 
and  out.  A  huge  while  owl  floated  over 
it.  Twice  Swift  Lightning  bared  his 
fangs  as  he  caught  ghostly  flashes  of  the 
little  foxes. 

But  he  made  no  sound.  A  bigger  thing 
than  his  hatred  of  the  white  foxes  was 
gripping  at  him  now,  and  he  moved  on. 
The  scent  in  the  air  grew  stronger. 
Swift  Lightning  faced  it  squarely,  and 
he  did  not  slink  or  cringe  as  he  advanced. 
Half  a  mile  farther  on  he  came  to  a  nar- 
row valley — a  seam  in  the  earth 
scratched  there  by  a  rough  edge  on  some 
prehistoric  glacier.  It  was  narrow  and 
deep  and  strange,  more  like  a  crevasse 
than   a  valley. 

He  passed  swiftly  along  the  crest  of 
this  glacier-cut  crevasse.  He  was  no 
more  than  a  grey  shadow  that  was  a  part 
of  the  gloom.  But  there  were  many  eyes 
in  this  pit  that  were  born  to  darkness, 
and  they  watched  him  savagely.  Out 
of  it  rose  great  white  ghosts  of  snow- 
owls.  Their  huge  wings  purred  over 
him.  He  heard  the  vicious  snap  of  their 
murderous  beaks.  He  saw  them,  but  he 
did  not  stop,  and  neither  was  he  afraid. 
A  fox  would  have  scurried  for  safety. 
Even  a  wolf  would  have  swung  barren- 
ward,  snarling.  But  Swift  Lightning 
troubled  himself  to  do  neither  of  these 
things.  He  was  not  afraid  of  owls.  In 
all  his  world,  only  one  thing  held  him 
in  awe,  and  suddenly  that  rose  up  before 
him,  a  shadow  in  the  gloom. 

It  was  a  cabin — a  cabin  built  of  sap- 
lings dragged  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
glacier-slash.  Out  of  it  rose  a  chimney, 
and  from  the  chimney  came  smoke. 
Swift  Lightning  had  smelled  the  smoke 
a  mile  away.  For  several  minutes  he 
stood  without  moving.  Then  he  circled 
slo\yly  until  he  came  on  that  side  of  the 
cabin  where  there  was  a  window. 

Three  times  in  twice  as  many  months 
he  had  done  this  same  thing,  and  had 
squatted  himself  on  his  haunches,  and 
had  looked  at  that  window.  Twice  he 
had  come  at  night — this  once  in  the 
winter  gloom.  Each  time,  the  window 
had  been  aglow  with  light  that  was 
within  the  cabin.  The  window  was 
aglow  now.  {Continued  on  page  2S1. 
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The  cool  judgment  of  the  editors  ©f 
"  Who's-  Who  "  can  find  no  place  for 
the  name  of  Eamonn  de  Valera  on  their 
latest  roll  of  fame.  Some  of  the  Cath- 
olic editors  in  America,  during  the  war, 
denounced  him  as  inexperienced,  irre- 
sponsible, a  "  professional  patriot,"  a 
"  silly  agitator,"  and  described  his  move- 
ment as  one  that  "  would  be  ridiculous, 
were  it  not  tragic  " — "  a  dream  which 
no  man  in  his  sober  senses  can  hope 
to  see  realised."  Cardinal  Logue  rebuked 
de  Valera's  party.  Some  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners  themselves  have  repudiated 
militarv  action,  to  which  their  leader 
is  definitely  committed. 

Yet  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
to-day,  de  Valera  is  Ireland's  chosen 
chief.  And,  however  his  movement  may 
be  regarded,  the  man  himself  takes  rank 
by  pure  intellect  among  the  foremost 
of  our  time,  and  by  singleminded  in- 
tensity of  purpose,  has  won  a  place 
among  Erin's  greatest  heroes. 

He  is  still  young,  not  thirty-eight  till 
October  10,  this  year.  From  his  clean- 
shaven, sharp-cut  features  and  keen  ex- 
pression, one  might  judge  him  younger 
still.  His  Spanish  name  and  parentage 
are  apparently  not  accounted  against  him. 
His  Spanish  father  died  when  Eamonn 
was  an  infant.  Their  home  had  been  in 
New  York,  wheije  Eamonn  was  born, 
but  now  the  young  widow  took  her 
child,  and  returned  to  the  home  of  her 
people,  the  Colls,  of  County  Limerick. 
The  bov  came  largely  under  the  care  of 
grandmother  Coll,  a  typical  Irish  woman 
who  could  speak  the  national  Gaelic. 
She  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
young  orphan — would  bring  him  hot 
lunch  to  the  village  school  at  Bruree. 
Eamonn  seems  to  have  picked  up  in 
childhood  something  of  the  Gaelic 
tongue,  to  the  study  of  which  he  de- 
voted himself  in  early  manhood.  The 
intensitv   and   exclusiveness   of  his  de- 


votion to  Old  Ireland  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  wishes  to  make 
Gaelic  the  national  tongue  in  place  of 
English ! 

At  school  he  soon  showed  the  bent  for 
mathematics  that  was  to  win  him  fame 
among  scholars.  He  became  a  pupil 
teacher  in  this  subject  at  the  Bruree 
school.  Soon  he  won  his  way  by  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  to  the  higher 
schools,  and  to  French  College,  at  Black 
Rock,  County  Dublin.  Later  he  studied 
at  the  National  University,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  graduated  in  Arts, 
Science  and  Pedagogy.  His  teaching  of 
mathematics  was  highly  appreciated,  and 
he  conducted  the  special  honours  courses 
in  mathematical  science,  pure  and  ap- 
plied, in  the  principal  colleges  around 
Dublin.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
these  subjects  at  Maynooth  College,  For 
ten  years  he  was  professor  in  the 
National  Training  College  f  6r"  Primary 
Teachers.  He  taught  Gaelic  also — for 
pleasure   and   patriotism. 

In  1910,  de  Valera  married  Miss  S. 
O'Flannigan,  who  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  enthusiastic 
propagandist  members  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  but  who,  we  are  assured,  now 
leads  the  retired  life  of  a  model  Catholic 
wife, 

De  Valera  joined  the  Irish  Volunteers 
when  they  were  first  formed,  and  later, 
when  the  split  occurred,  took  sides  with 
the  irreconcilables  against  John  Red- 
mond's constitutionalists.  The  young 
professor  then  turned  his  active  brain 
to  the  study  of  military  practice,  A 
friend  and  pupil  of  his  says  of  him, 
"  He  mastered  all  the  science  of  war  in 
a  very  few  months.  He  used  to  discuss 
military  operations  with  me  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  child,  and  at  home  he 
would  spend  hours  studying  tactics  with 
chessmen    as    soldiers.'^      His   military 
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ambitions  niisht  at  one  time  have  been 
deplored  as  a  danj^er  to  Ireland,  but  now 
his  prowess  in  war  is  flaunted  by  his 
admirers  as  a  claim  to  leatlcrship.  '  One 
writer  assures  us  that  in  the  Easter 
rebellion  at  Dublin,  in  1916.  de  Valera. 
with  (inly  100  men.  "withstood  the  en- 
tire force  ot'  two  divisions  of  the  Kng- 
lish  army,  which  marched  with  artillery 
on  the  city  of  Dublin  from  Kingston." 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Ringscnd  area's 
defence.  Ihitish  ofticials,  the  writer 
adds,  spoke  in  the  hii;;hcst  terms  of  his 
tactics;  the  British  casualties  in  this  area 
were  exceptionally  iieavy,  while  amoTig 
de  Valera "s  men  there  were  few  losses. 
He  surrendered  by  order  of  his  superior 
in  command.  Padraic  Pearse. 

De  X'alera  was  tried  by  Court  Martial 
and  ordered  to  be  shot.  The  sentence 
was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  He  was  the  only  Dublin  Com- 
mandant whose  life  was  spared,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  would  have  forfeited 
his  life  with  the  rest  but  for  his  Ameri- 
can birth.  He  was  released  in  December, 
1916,  in  the  general  annesty  to  Sinn 
Fein  prisoners,  and  shared  the  jovous 
welcome  of  the  Irish  people. 

Sinn  Fein  held  a  convention  at  whicii 
de  Valera  was  elected  President.  He 
thus  attained  definitely  the  leadership 
of  the  party,  superseding  the  more 
moderate  Count  Plunkett. '  It  was  be- 
coming manifest  that  the  party  of  "  Our- 
selves Alone,"  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  a  friendly  settlement  with  England. 
However,  de  Valera  and  others  stood 
for  election  to  the  British  Parliament, 
not  with  any  intention  of  taking  their 
seats,  but  simply  to  prove  that  they  had 
the  genuine  support  of  Irishmen.  "^They 
won^  many  seats  at  by-elections  in 
1917.  De  \'alera  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  2975,  to  the  seat  formerly 
held  bv  Major  W.  Redmond,  who  was 
killed  at  the  Front. 

Then  came  the  crisis  of  Mav,  1918. 
De  Valera.  with  Count  Plunkett,  Coun- 
tess Markievicz,  Arthur  Griffith  and 
other  Sinn  Fein  leaders — sixty-nine  in 
all — were  arrested  and  taken  to  an  Eng- 
lish prison  on  charges  of  plotting  with 
Germany  against  Britain.  Professor  de 
A'alera  was  regarded  as  the  chief  con- 
spirator. Against  him  the  British  Govern- 
ment published  this  charge: — 


I'rofessor  dc  Valera,  addressing  the  con- 
vention of  tlio  Irisli  Volunteers,  on  October 
27,  1917.  said:  "By  i)ropcr  organisation  and 
rocrnitiiiK  we  could  have  500,000  fighting  vol- 
unteers in  Ireland.  That  would  he  a  l)ig 
army;  I'Ut.  without  tiie  opportunity  and  means 
for  fighting,  it  could  only  l)e  ttsed  as  a  menace. 
'I'here  already  has  l)een  too  much  bloodshed 
williotu  success,  and  1  would  never  advocate 
another  rebellion  without  hopeful  chances  of 
success.  We  can  see  no  hope  of  that  in  thc 
near  future  except  through  a  German  invasion 
of  England,  and  the  landing  of  troops  and 
munitions  in  Ireland.  XW'  should  be  prepared 
to  leave  nothing  undone  toward  that  end." 

On  another  occasion,  in  January  of  this 
year  (1918)  de  Valera  said:  "As  long  as 
Germany  is  the  enemy  of  England,  and  Eng- 
land is  the  enemy  of  Ireland,  so  long  will 
Ireland  be  a   friend  of  Germany." 

In    America   recently,    de    Valera   has 
taken   a   diflferent   tone   in   speaking   of 
Germany.     To  emphasise  his  argument 
that  British  rule  in  Ireland  is  an  illegal 
and    immoral    usurpation,    he    has    com- 
pared it   with  Germany's  occupation  of 
Belgium,  and  has  quoted  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier  in   this   regard  with   efTect.      He   is 
now     openly     organising     war     against 
P.ritain.     He  admitted  in  America  that 
the    £1.000,000   loan    he    was    trying   to 
raise,  might  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
Sinn  Fein  troops.     If  Britain  should  ob- 
ject to  such  a  loan  being  raised  in  the 
United  States,  then  "  the  United  States 
must    choose   between    Ireland    and  her 
per.secutor."      He    added    (according   to 
the  New  York  Independent)  :  "  No  con- 
cessions  \vill  satisfy  us.     It   would   not 
he   sufficient   if  we  were   given   such  a 
government  as  Canada  has,  for  instance. 
We  must  have  absolute  freedom.     Ire- 
land must  be  an  independent  nation." 

The  mystery  of  de  Valera's  escape 
from  prison  after  his  arrest  in  1918,  has 
not  been  revealed.  He  refuses  to  dis- 
cuss  it. 

The  young  leader  has  inherited  from 
his  Spanish  forbears  a  sallow,  ivory 
complexion,  and  deep,  pas-sionate  eves. 
Fie  is  very  tall,  muscular,  and  full'  of 
nervous  vitality.  Frank  P.  Walsh  savs 
of  him  that  he  has  the  attributes  of 
leadership  "  in  as  high  a  degree  as  I  have 
found  them  in  any  public  man  of  my 
time."  This  is  a  notable  tribute  from 
one  who  has  been  closelv  associated  with 
President  Taft  and  'other  powerful 
Americans,  and  who  is  himself  among 
the  leaders  in  American  politics. 
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RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  HENRY  CARSON. 


Lr.ndon    Oninion.'\ 

"CAN'T  'OO   TALK?" 

"  If  Sir  Edward  Carson  were  able  to  say  the 
nagic  word,  the  Irish  situation  would  be  set- 
tled." 

''  That  there  is  the  quaHty  of  heroism 
about  him  is  undeniable,"  wrote  A.  G. 
Gardiner  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  "  With- 
out him  the  cause  of  Ulster  would  be 
centemptible ;  with  him  it  is  most  for- 
midable. His  figure  emerges  from  the 
battle,  with  a  certain  sinister  distinction 
and  loneliness.  He  is-  fighting  for  a 
bad  cause  that  is  in  full  flight,  but  he 
is  fighting  as  men  fight  who  count  no- 
thing of  the  cost.  The  dawn  is  up  in 
Ireland,  but  he  will  not  yield  to  it.  He 
prefers  to  go  down  with  the  darkness." 

When  Gardiner  wrote  this,  he  had 
not  .the  opportunity  of  comparing  Ul- 
ster's hero,  with  the  hero  of  Sinn  Fein, 
de  Valera.  How  interesting  it  would 
be  to  see  the  two  together.  H  it  came 
to  argument,  the  heavy-jowled  Ulster 
lawyer  would  assuredly  roar  the  slim 
professor  of  mathematics  into  silence, 
just  as  he  has  silenced  many  opposing 
barristers,  witnesses,  even  judges.  Every 
feature  proclaims  Carson  one  of  the 
bulldog  breed,  a  glad  fighter,  unyield- 
ing. But  others  beside  pure-bred 
bulldogs  have  a  talent  for  hold- 
ing on  in  f'pite  of  odds.  And  the  in- 
tense, imaginative,  almost  feminine  ner- 


vousness of  de  Valera's  countenance  re- 
veals tenacity  too,  though  it  be  the  ten- 
acity of  a  martyr  rather  than  a  fighter. 

With  his  sixty-six  years  of  life,  de- 
volred  largely  to  the  battles  of  the  law 
courts  and  the  strategy  of  politics,  Sir 
Edward  can  easily  outmatch  the  bril- 
liant Sinn  Feiner  in  tactics.  He  is  the 
practical  man,  who  will  not  batter  at  a 
brick  wall  unless  he  is  obliged  to.  i\.nd 
if  he  can  find  a  convenient  brick  wall 
to  afford  him  cover,  he  thinks  no  shame 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  compelling 
his  opponents  to  take  the  offensive, 
while  he  reinforces  his  shelter  with 
sand-bags  of  obstruction.  When  it  seemed 
that  he  would  have  to  fight  in  the  open, 
he  was  ready  and  willing.  But  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  he 
has  found  it  better  tactics  to  entrench 
himself  behind  the  apathy  of  England. 
Englishmen — ^those  at  least  who  were 
best  represented  in  the  Government — 
wished  to  forget  Ireland.  Parliament 
had  passed  a  Bill  to  give  Ireland  Home 
Rule.  But  as  long  as  the  English  people 
could  be  induced  to  forget,  the  will  of 
Parliament  could  be  ignored,  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson  could  dwell  in  comfort, 
and  smile  at  the  wrath  of  Irish  Nation- 
alists. There  was  no  need  to  preach 
sedition,  as  in  1913.  nor  to  break  laws 
as  in  1912,  when  he  had  declared  that 
on  his  visit  to  Ulster  he  intended  "  to 
break  every  law  that  was  possible."  He 
had  simply  to  stand  pat — an  almost  im- 
possible feat,  one  would  imagine,  for  a 
de  Valera. 

He  stood  pat.  to  the  exasperation  of 
his  opponents.  "  But  for  Sir  E.  Car- 
son and  his  German-rifled  Covenanters." 
wrote  Austin  Harrison  in  1918,  the  ap- 
plication of  Home  Rule,  as  agreed  to  by 
Parliament,  "  would  have  produced  a 
contented  Ireland  in  1914."  And  just 
as  his  threatened  rebellion  had  barred 
the  way  to  peace  in  1914,  so,  in  this 
writer's  opinion,  did  his  blocking  tactics, 
his  very  silence,  during  the  war  period. 
"  From  Sir  E.  Carson  we  have  not  heard 
a  word.  Yet  he  is  the  man  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Sinn  Fein  ...  So  long 
as  his  utterlv  sinister  political  influence 
directs  the  Cabinet,  there  can  be  no 
Irish    settlement.  .      .      The    whole 

world  is  wondering  at  our  stupidity  in 
being  thus  misled  by  a  man  who  is  an 
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admitted  rebel.  Australia  rejected  con- 
scription because  of  him  and  his  con- 
federates." (Mr.  Harrison  attributed  the 
defeat  of  conscription  in  Australia  to 
the  Irish  vote.)  ' 

Mr.  Harrison  had  hardly  written  these 
words,  wlicn  Sir  Edward  Carson  re- 
signed from  tlic  War  Cabinet,  and  his 
announcement  on  retiring,  showed  how 
correctly  his  attitude  had  been  pictured 
as  one  of  obstruction,  supported  by  Eng- 
lish statesmen.  He  said  he  had  entered 
the  Government  under  the  impression 
that  Ireland  would  not  be  discussed  dur- 
ing the  war.  Now  that  the  Irish  ques- 
tion was  reopened,  he  would  retire,  re- 
serving the  right  "  to  be  entirely  un- 
fettered in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
new  situation  which  may  arise." 

Since  that  time.  Sir  Edward  has  again 
threatened  rebellion.  But  he  still  finds 
defensive  tactics-  best.  The  sandbags 
still  fight  for  him.  The  don't-bother- 
about  Ireland  sentiment  in  England  still 
prevents  the  granting  of  any  measure 
of  self-Government.  The  pre-war  Home 
Rule  Bill  would  automatically  have  be- 
come law  but  for  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  new  measure,  and 
now  this  measure  is  to  be  carried  over 
to  another  session.  Nationalist  Ireland 
is  being  driven  more  and  more  into  the 
camp  of  the  extremists.  The  fight  is  on. 
And  the  forces  of  England's  democracy 
are  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  man 
whose  leadership  has  prevented  the  will 
of  the  Englis-h  democracy  from  being 
carried  out.  Surely  he  is  a  great  strate- 
gist who  can  induce  hi?  opponents  to 
fight  his  battles. 

Carson  is  a  native,  not  of  Ulster,  but 
of  Dublin.  His  father  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  Dublin,  and  his  mother  came 
of  a  military  family,  the  Lamberts,  of 
■Cas-tle  Ellen,  Countv  Galway.  He  grad- 
uated M.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  entered  the  legal  profession.  His 
ability  ensured  his  success,  which  was 
further  promoted  by  the  aid  of  the 
Government.  Dublin  Castle  needed 
just  such  a  man  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses. He  became,  in  Mr.  Gardiner's 
phrase,  '^'^the  Judge  Jeffreys  of  the  great 
reaction."  This  writer,  however,  does 
not  accuse  Sir  Edward,  as  some  have 
done,  of  selling  himself.  "  Though  Mr. 
Carson    profited,     like    many    a    hungry 


lawyer,  by  his  loyalty  to  the  Castle, 
though  he  swept  through  the  country 
as  the  Crown  Prosecutor  and  impris- 
oned a  score  or  more  of  Irish  members 
for  daring  to  address  their  constituents, 
though  he  was  promptly  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  being  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  to  Ireland — in  spite  of  all  this, 
it  is.  not,  I  think,  true  that  he  adopted 
the  cause  of  Ulster  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency." Mr.  Gardiner  candidly  ex- 
amines the  charge  of  turning  coat,  and 
appeals  to  the  official  records  to  dis- 
prove Sir  Edward's  explanation  of  his 
change  from  the  Liberal'  to  the  Con- 
servative camp.  Sir  Edward  had  said 
that  he  resigned  from  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  the  day  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  introduced.  But  the  re- 
cords show  that  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  tw^o  months  after  the 
Bill  was  introduced,  and  did  not  resign 
till  fifteen  months  later.  Nevertheless, 
this  writer  credits  Sir  Edward  with  sin- 
cerity :  "  What  is  the  motive  that  con- 
verts this  masterful  man  of  the  world 
into  a  passionate  crusader?  Why  does 
he  shed  tears  on  the  platform?  It  is 
not,  as  I  have  said,  expediency,  nor  is 
it  patriotism,  nor  even  the  Union  for  its 
own  sake. The  motive  is  the  ascendency  of 
his  caste,  established  and  maintained  by 
the  Union.  For  a  century  or  more,  the 
Orangemen  have  had  Ireland  under 
their  heel."  And  now,  he  says,  the 
ascendency  is  done.  The  Irish  people 
are  emerging  from  the  dust.  But  Sir 
Edward  is  putting  all  his  power  into  the 
last  forlorn  fight  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
dency. 

So  the  critic  clears  away  the  unpleas- 
ant and  improbable  notion  that  the 
whole  career  of  this  leader  might  have 
been  guided  by  the  desire  to  fill  his  own 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  Irish  liberty. 
The  explanation  is  surely  the  natural 
one.  Given  an  instinct  for  caste  ascen- 
dency and  a  fighting  spirit,  one  might 
have  foretold  Sir  Edward's  career. 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  at  length 
from  Mr.  Gardiner's  fine  sketch  of  Car- 
son, the  fighting  man.  But  readers 
of  stead's  may  remember  the  article, 
which  was  published  in  our  first  issue 
of  1917.  So  we  pass  to  the  bald  in- 
cidents of  the  career  of  this  man  who 
"  might  pass  for  a  Sioux  chief  who  had 
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left  his  scalps  at  home."  His  home  life 
is  overshadowed  by  his  public  career. 
He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  firs-t  Lady  Carson  died  in 
1913,  and  Sir  Edward  was  married 
again  in  the  following  year  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Frewen. 

Carson  entered  Parliament  in  1892,  as 
member  for  Dublin  University,  which 
he  has  represented  ever  since.  He  at- 
tained the  position  of  Queen's  Counsel 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  He 
was  made  Solicitor-General  for  Ire- 
land, in  1892.  and  held  the  same  office 
in  England  from  1900  to  1906.  He  was 
knighted  in  1900. 

It  was  not  until  1911,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  that  Sir 
Edward  announced  hi&  determination  to 
resist  home  rule  by  force.  His  organ- 
isation of  the  forces  of  Ulster  dates 
from  that  time.  A  Committee  of  400 
was  formed  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Ulster. 
Sir  Edward  advised  the  Committee  to 
"  take  the  consequences-  and  trust  in 
God."  Ulster  would  march  from  Bel- 
fast to  Cork,  and  take  the  consequences, 
even  if  not  one  of  them  returned.  The  en- 
rolment of  the  Ulster  volunteers  was  be- 
gun, and  by  Easter,  1912,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  force  comprised  100,000  men. 
Then  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  friends 
of  Ulster  in  England.  An  announcement 
was  published  in  the  London  Morning 
Post,  calling  openly  for  support  for 
Ulster's  **  armed  resistance."  That  was 
in  June,  1913.  There  was  no  prosecu- 
tion. Soon  Carson  was  boasting  of  having 
turned  the  army  in  his  favour.  In  July, 
1913,  he  declared  that  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  could  not  be  used  against  Ulster, 
because  Great  Britain  "  could  not  rely  to- 
morrow on  the  army."  On  another  oc- 
casion in  1913,  he  said  he  was  receiv- 
ing half  a  dozen  letters  a  day,  on  a  low 
average,  from  army  officers-,  asking  for 
enrolment  in  his  force. 

The  Ulster  Covenant  dates  from  1912. 
Its  vital  words  pledge  the  signatories, 
"  in  reliance  on  God  and  in  virtue  of 
their  consciences,  to  stand  by  one  another 
in  using  all  means  which  may  be  found 
necessary    to    defeat    the    present    con- 


spiracy." The  invocation  of  God  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  many  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson's  utterances.  Like  the 
Kaiser,  he  comes  near  to  claiming  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Highest.  He  has  sought  the  co-operation 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  in  general  had  gained  its  hearty 
support.  But  he  s-hocked  the  Episcopacy 
in  1913,  by  himself  calling  for  special 
services  on  behalf  of  Ulster.  The  King 
himself,  it  is  said,  would  not  dare  take 
such  a  step  without  consulting  the  heads 
of  the  Church. 

Machinery  was  drawn  up  for  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Ulster. 
Women  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  ad- 
ministration— contrary  to  the  English 
practice  at  that  time.  Recruiting  for 
the  Uls-ter  army  went  on  openly.  In 
September,  1913,  there  was  a  parade  of 
7000  or  8000  volunteers  before  their 
chief.  Sir  Edward. 

The  war  came,  but  the  fear  of  Home 
Rule  did  not  immediately  disappear.  As 
late  as  September,  1914,  we  find  Sir  Ed- 
ward threatening,  at  Belfast,  that  after 
the  war  he  would  call  his  Provisional 
Government  together.  "  We  will  also 
have  with  us  our  guns,"  he  said.  To 
plan  rebellion  is  sedition — for  a  Sinn 
Feiner.  But  there  was  no  prosecution 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  He  was  elevated 
to  higher  office — to  the  inner  council  of 
the  war  leaders.  He  was  made  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  December,  1916, 
and  remained  in  the  War  Cabinet  till  the 
begining  of  1918.  One  may  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  Nationalists ! 

A  sinister  feature  of  Sir  Edward's 
threats  of  violence  is  that  they  have  the 
support  of  the  Unionist  Party.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  has  declared  that  that  party 
will  back  the  Ulster  leaders  uncondition- 
ally in  any  steps  they  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  take.  In  renewing  the  challenge 
to  the  British  Parliament  after  the  war 
(July  12,  1919),  Sir  Edward  said  he 
would  not  accept  Home  Rule  nor  any 
other  form  of  autonomy  for  Ireland. 
Dominion  Home  Rule  was  a  camou- 
flaged republic.  He  threatened  to  call 
out  the  Ulster  volunteers,  if  one  "  jot 
or  tittle  "  of  Ulster's  "  rights  "  •  were 
taken  from  her. 
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Mr.  Alfred  G.  Gardiner  recently  of  the  urban  children,  and  practically 
visited  Germany  and  has  contributed  a  all  of  the  country  children  in  Germany' 
most  interesting  series  of  articles  upon  to-day.  boots  being  one  of  the  many 
tlie  country  and  the  people  to  The  Daily  unobtainable  commodities  of  life — how 
News.  He  ridicules  the  alleged  fears  of  unattainable  you  will  understand  if  you 
some  of  our  militarists  that  militarism  go  down  any  poor  quarter  and  see  the 
will  again  rear  its  head  in  Germany.  "  It  pathetic  little  crowds  standing  rouad 
is  stone  dead  in  the  heart  of  the  people,"  stalls  where  the  most  incredible  wrecks 
he  says,  and  those  who  raise  the  bogey  of  boots  are  being  treated  with  a  corn- 
do  so  merely  with  the  object  of  jus-tify-  position  that  will  hold  the  wretched  frag- 
ing   further    drastic    demands    on    Ger-  ments  together  for  another  day. 


many.  With  regard  to  the  dread  ot 
Bolshevism,  which  alternates  with  that 
of  militarism  in  the  minds  of  our  ex- 
tremists, he  insists  that  "  the  more  the 
strangulation  of  Germany  is-  insisted  on, 


1  asked  the  meaning  of  the  heavily- 
laden  crowd  that  I  had  met,  and  found 
that  this  nightly  spectacle  consisted  of 
the  returning  foragers  of  the  city,  who 
go    out    to    scour   the    country-side    for 


as  the  only  means  of  defending  the  ele- 
mentary liberties  of  their  country."  "  One 
only  needs  to  live  in  Germany  a  week 
or  two."  he  says.  "  to  know  that  in  the 
general  heart  of  the  German  people, 
militarism  is  stone  dead.  The  old  les- 
son, '  The  sea  commands  the  land,'  has 
never  before  been  driven  home  with 
such  terrific  emphasis  as  now.  The 
truth  is  borne  in  upon  you  at  every 
turn,  at  every  new  experience  of  the 
miserv  of  economic  dependence,  the 
source  of  which  is  exclusion  from  the 
S'Ca.  Prussian  militarism  was  not  only 
defeatf-'^  in  the  North  Sea.  it  lies  dead  at 
the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea."  Concern- 
ins:  the  conditions  he  found  in  Germany, 
"he  sav?: — 

"  As  I  cros-sed  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  fine  station  in  Frankfort  last  even- 
ing I  saw  a  strange  spectacle.  There 
poured  out  of  the  station  a  great  stream 
of  people  bearing  burdens  upon  their 
backs  and  in  their  hands — rucksacks-, 
"bags,  boxes,  sacks,  obviously  heavy.  The 
people  were  of  all  classes,  all  ages,  and 
"both  sexes.  But  women  and  children 
predominated.  Some  of  the  children 
could  hardlv  stagger  along  under  their 
load?'.     Thev  were  barefooted,  like  most 
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the  more  is  the  reasonable  opinion  of  the  twenty  miles  round  in  search  of  potatoes 

country   driven   in   sheer  desperation   to  to   eke  out   the  miserable   ration.     It   is 

one   extreme   or  the   other.     The  Allies  illegal,   of    cours-e,    but    the    authorities 

are  doing  in  Germany    what  they  have  wink  at  it,   for  life  on  the  legal  ration 

done  in  Russia,  where  they  have  driven  is  impossible,  and  those  who  can  afford 

anti-Rolsheviks  into  the  Bolshevik  camp  to   forage   for  themselves  are  permitted 


to  do  so.  Those  who  can't  atford  it 
have  to  tighten  their  belts  and  wait.  Most 
cannot  afford  it,  for  no  one  travels  by 
rail  to-day.  who  can  avoid  it,  owing  to 
the  enormous  increase  in  fares.  For  ex- 
ample, my  ticket  from  Munich  here  was 
marked  33s.  That  was  the  pre-war  first- 
class  fare.  The  changes  in  the  price  of 
the  ticket  were  all  recorded  on  it.  The 
first  change  was  to  40s  3d.,  the  second  to 
80s.  6d.,  the  third  to  £6,  the  last  to  £12. 
The  last  two  increases  were  made  this 
year.  The  result  is  that  you  rarely  see 
anyone  but  a  foreigner  in  a  first-class 
carriage.  I  have  travelled  repeatedly  with 
English,  Americans,  Dutch,  and  French, 
hardly  ever  with  a  German.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic. In  every  manifestation  of  the 
common  life  there  is  the  sense  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  sunk  to  a  level  of  im- 
poverished existence.  There  are  luxuries, 
but  they  belong  to  the  "  Schieber  '  and 
the  foreiener  in  their  midst. 

"  In  this  eeneral  dead  level  of  poverty 
it  is  the  children  who  are  most  to  be 
pitied.  It  is  a  tragic  thing  to  be  born 
a  German  child  to-day.  He  is  born  into 
a  hungry  world  and  to  a  hard  life.  '  It 
sounds  cruel,'  said  an  American  woman 
engaged    in    relief    work    in    Frankfort. 
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'  but  the  truth  is  that  we  should  do 
better  to  let  the  present  generation  go 
and  concentrate  on  the  infants  and 
expectant  mothers.  They  can  be  saved, 
but  this  school  generation  is  hopeless.' 
No  one  can  go,  as  1  have  gone,  into 
typical  schools  in  any  of  the  great  Ger- 
man cities-  without  sharing  this  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  a  conclusion  based 
upon  the  poor  little  creatures  whom  I 
have  seen  trooping  in  to  the  mid-day 
meal  provided  by  the  American  Relief 
Mission,  and  administered  through  the 
American  and  English  Quaker  organisa- 
tions. These  are  only  the  worst  cases 
of  starvation.  It  is  based  on  the  general 
standard  of  the  children,  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  American  Relief  cannot 
touch.  As  you  go  through  the  schools, 
stand  in  the  class-rooms,  watch  the  chil- 
dren at  work,  you  have  the  sense  of  a 
whole  generation  stricken  by  a  blight. 
It  is  revealed  in  the  puckered  brows,  the 
lustreless,  uncertain  eye,  the  anaemic 
faces,  the  bandy  legs,  the  dry,  cracked, 
flabby  skins,  the  swollen  abdomens,  the 
universal  air  of  exhaustion.  It  is  a 
generation  who  have  never  known  what 
a  sufficiency  of  food  means. 

"  For  five  years — that  is,  for  almost  the 
whole  of  their  life  they  remember — they 
have   been    starved.      They    were    never 
more   starved  than  in  the  nine  months' 
blockade  that   follovv^ed  the  war.     They 
are  still  starving — a  whole  nation  of  chil- 
dren.    The   fortunate  ones  die    (50  per 
cent,  more  infants  died  in  Berlin  alone 
during    1919,   a   3^ear   of     '  peace.'    than 
in  1913)  ;  the  rest  are  starting  their  life 
with   a  phvsical  and   mental  inefficiency 
that  will  make  life  a  burden.    The  '  Eng- 
lish   Sicknes-s '    (rickets)    alone,   the    re- 
sult   mainly    of    the   post-war  blockade, 
has     claimed     hundreds     of     thousands- 
Tuberculosis    in    all    its    variations    has 
swept   the  child  life   like   a  plague.      In 
Leipzig  there  are  8000  tuberculous  chil- 
dren;   in    Cologne,    10,000;    in    Berlin, 
30,000.    The  mortality  among  small  chil- 
dren has  reached  25  per  cent.     The  mor- 
tality of  older  children  has  gone  up  85 
per  cent, — nearly  double.     In  the  115th 
public  school  of  Berlin,  out  of  650  chil- 
dren examined,  305  had  no  proper  sleep- 
ing space,   370  had  no  heating  in  their 
homes,  341  had  not  a  drop  of  milk  from 
week-end  to  week-end.     The  number  of 
children  who  have  died  of  tuberculosis 


and  hunger  in  Germany  had  reached 
1,000,000  in  April  last.  These  are  not 
facts-  that  are  in  doubt,  they  are  estab- 
lished, not  by  the  German  author- 
ities only,  but  by  every  outside  investi- 
gation, whether  American  or  English. 

"  Against  such  a  sea  of  misery,  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  done  would 
be  like  a  drop  in  a  bucket.  What 
is  being  done  is  being  done  by 
America  mainly,  by  Sweden,  and 
other  countries.  Apart  from  the  work 
of  the  Quakers,  England  is  not  '  soiling 
itself  '  by  touching  the  children  of  its 
defeated  enemies.  Even  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Save-the-Children  Fund — 
except  for  a  few  trifles  at  Leipzig  and 
other  places — does  not  reach  here.  It 
passes  on  to  Austria,  to  Bohemia,  to 
Poland.  Broadly  speaking,  Germany  is 
left  out.  I  enquired  the  cause.  It  is 
this.  To  every  £1  raised  by  the  Fund, 
the  British  Government  adds  £1 — but 
not  for  German  relief.  And  so,  the 
Fund,  anxious  to  get  its  £2  for  £1, 
spends  its  money  where  its  power  is 
doubled.  Oh,  brave  British  Govern- 
ment !  I  see  from  the  papers  here  that 
it  is  going  to  spend  £3.000.000  to  put 
its  soldiers  in  red  coats  again.  It  is  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  organised 
starvation  of  its  late  enemy's  children. 
For  see  how  it  works.  The  case  of  the 
children  is  the  worst  in  the  area  occupied 
by  the  British.  At  Cologne  I  made  en- 
quiries of  the  military  authorities  as  to 
the  measures  which  were  being  taken  to 
feed  the  starving  children.  I  found  the 
military  men,  as  always,  sympathetic  and 
understanding.  Indeed.  I  venture  to 
say  that  you  cannot  find  an  Englishman 
out  here  to  whom  this  does  not  apply. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  relief.  I  found 
that  practically  there  is  no  external  re- 
lief in  Cologne,  because,  naturally,  the 
American  i-elief  work  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  territory  occupied  by  the  English. 
Apart  from  £2000  received  from  the 
Quakers,  nothing  had  come,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  British  Military  Ad- 
ministration had  been  able  to  modify  the 
position,  was  by  the  improved  organisa- 
tion of  control  and  distribution.  Yet 
the  need  is  as  great  as  anywhere.  I  was 
shown  some  startling  figures  collated  by 
the  military  authorities  bearing  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children.  Here 
is  a  comparison  for  the  years  1913  and 
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1919  applyins;  to  the  Cologne  and  Bcrg- 
hciin   districts: — 

1913  1919. 

Well  nourished 57p.c.     6.5 

Normal 12.5  5.5 

Badly  nourished 30.5  88 

Extremely  badly  nourished  .   Nil  3.5 

In  other  words,  nine  children  in  ten 
were  found  to  be  underfed.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  Rishrath  and  Revsrath  538 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  14  were  weighed,  and  399,  or 
74  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be 
un«lcr  weifjht.  It  was  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  at  Qjlogne  that  in  the 
face  of  these  facts  no  help  was  coming 
from  British  sources  for  the  British  oc- 
cupied territory.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
soldiers  to  live  on  abundance,  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  unrelieved  mis-ery, 
especially  when  they  know  that  their 
abundance  is  being  paid  for  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  starving. 

"  It  is.  of  course,  the  child  of  the  town 
who  suffers  most.  In  the  country,  the 
children  have  fresh  air,  and  some  milk — 
not  cow's  milk,  but  goat's  milk.  The 
goat  had  come  into  his  kingdom  in  Ger- 
many during  the  war.  In  every  part 
of  the  country  I  have  seen  the  goat  in 
considerable  numbers.  Most  of  the  cot- 
tagers seem  to  have  one  grazing  near 
by.  The  value  of  the  animal  in  terms 
of  human  life  must  be  enormous.  When 
motoring  one  day  about  thirty  miles 
from  Berlin,  we  had  a  '  burst,'  and  while 
the  chauffeur  was  engaged  in  putting  on 
a  new  tvre  some  barefooted  children 
from  a  neijjhbouring  village  came  to  see 
the  operation.  While  they  watched  we 
put  questions  to  them. 

" '  I  am  seven  years  old,'  said  the  first 
little  chan  who  came  up.  '  I  have  bread 
and  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  soup  and 
potatoes  for  dinner.  I  have  bread  and 
coffee  again  for  supper.  I  have  milk  on 
Saturdavs.  We  don't  have  meat  in  our 
house  often.  The  last  time  we  had  it 
was  on  Easter  Sunday  (five  weeks  be- 
fore. ) ' 

"  (It  must  be  understood  that  the 
'  coffee  '  is  not  coffee,  but  an  awful  sub- 
stitute that  tastes  like  dishwater.  You 
can  only  get  coffee  in  a  first-rate  hotel.) 

" '  I  have  milk  every  day,'  said  the 
second  boy,  '  because  my  mother  keeps 
a  goat.  I  have  vegetable  soup  for  dinner. 


To-day  I  had  macaroni  soup.  We  hav 
potatoes  always  on  Sundays  in  our  hous 
and  generally  on  about  four  days  ; 
week.' 

"  This  fairly  represents  the  case  of  th< 
country  child  generally — a  moderate  sup 
ply  of  bread  and  potatoes,  some  goat'; 
milk,  and  good  fresh  air.  It  is  not  ricl 
living,  and  the  absence  of  fats  is  ob- 
vious   from  their  appearance ;  but   the> 


On 


are,  relatively  speaking,  well  off  and  pjjject 
fortunate.  It  is  the  town  child  who  has  peace 
felt  the  full  blast  of  the  war,  and  is  still  jjini; 
feeling  it.  I  have  referred  only  to  the  ^  \ 
question  of  nourishment.  But  this  is  )fj^i 
simply  one  aspect  of  the  general  mis-ery  gistj 
and  suffering  of  childhood.  The  lack„iii, 
of  clothing  and  comforts  is  even  worse,  ge 
The  investigations  at  Munich,  confirmed  |^  i 
by  Miss  Ray  Beveridge,  of  the  American  ^{^_ 
Relief  Mission,  revealed  an  appalling  de- utj 
gree  of  privation  among  the  children. 
Furniture  and  bed  linen  have  alm.ost  dis- 
appeared ;  there  is  no  coal ;  undercloth- 
ing hardly  exists.  And  this  is  in  a  city 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  dis- 
trict, where  the  conditions  are  generally 
assumed  to  be  better  than  in  the  north, 
and  in  Westphalia — as,  indeed,  they  are. 

"  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  condition 
of  these  unhappy  little  ones  moderately. 
I  have  avoided  the  sens-ational  cases 
which  I  m.ig^ht  have  quoted,  and  have 
confined  myself  to  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes,  and  the  proofs  of  disinterested 
inquirers,  which  can  be  confirmed  by 
anyone  who  applies  to  the  Relief  Mis- 
sions. In  the  presence  of  it  all,  a  feeling 
of  helplessness  takes-  possession  of  the 
mind,  for  the  sum  of  wretchedness  is  so 
vast  as  to  be  beyond  human  relief.  Yet, 
for  our  good  name,  we  might  do  some- 
thing. We  might,  for  example,  forego 
thos-e  red  coats  for  our  soldiers,  and  give 
the  £3,000,000  to  provide  some  little 
alleviations  for  the  German  children. 
After  all,  whoever  were  the  authors  of 
the  war.  thev  were  not.  They  are  as 
innocent  of  the  guilt  as  your  children  or 
mine.  They  have  suffered  as  the  chil- 
dren of  no  nation  in  history  has  ever  suf- 
fered before.  Has  the  time  not  come  for 
some  evidence  of  that  generosity  to 
a  beaten  enemy  which  used  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  tradition  of  the  English 
people?  That  is  the  indignant  question 
which  shapes  itself  in  every  decent  Eng- 
lish mind  in  Germany  to-day." 
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To  Bring  Industrial  Peace. 

MR.    HUGHES'    LATESF    PROPOSALS. 

By  Henry  Stead. 

On  July  28th  Mr.  Hughes  introduced  this    hasty    and    ill-considered    legisla- 

Bill  for  an  Industrial  Peace  Act.    The  tion,  which  is  to  be  the  permanent  policy 

bject  of  this  Act  is  to  bring  industrial  of  Australia,  is  devised  chiefly  to  meet 

eace  in  Australia,  although  the  Prime  a  sudden  emergency.  Both  reasons  force 

linister  confess-es  that  it  is  not  a  pana-  us  to  regard'  the  Bill   with  considerable 

ea   for   industrial   unrest.      He   claims,  suspicion.     It   has  two   great  disadvan- 

owever,  that  it  is  a  distinct  advance  on  tages — its    author    and     its     immediate 

xisting  legislation,  and  considers  that  it  cause, 
nil  prove  of  infinite  service.  In  drafting  the  Bill,  Mr,  Hughes  was 

Before  examining  the  proposals  evidently  guided  to  a  large  extent  by 
e  put  forward,  it  is  worth  while  what  is  known  as  the  Whitley  Scheme, 
oting  how  the  Bill  was  received  which  has  been  applied  with  a  good  deal 
y  the  two  parties  concerned.  Both  em-  of  succe&s  in  certain  cases  in  England, 
loyers  and  employees  urged  that  time  He,  however,  fails  to  make  provision  for 
hould  be  given  for  them  to  carefully  what  are  called  "  shop-committees  " — a 
onsider  the  Bill,  and  suggest  alterations  most  remarkable  omission.  Briefly,  he 
nd  improvements.  This  shows  of  advocates  the  creation  of  a  large  number 
ourse  that,  in  drawing  the  Bill,  Mr.  of  special  tribunals  appointed  by  the 
lughes  did  not  consult  either  the  trade  Government ;  that  is  to  say,  politics  will 
Jnions  or  the  Emplovers'  Federations,  almost  inevitably  enter  into  the  matter, 
''urther,  Mr.  Justice  Pliggins,  in  a  most  Local  boards  are  to  be  appointed  m 
ble  statement  refuting  some  of  Mr-  different  industries,  and  are  to  consist  of 
lughes'  assertions  concerning  the  Arbi-  a  chairman,  a  representative  of  the  em- 
ration  Court,  declared  that  the  Prime  ployers  and  a  representative  of  the  em- 
kiinister  had  failed  to  consult  either  ployees.  These  boards  will  deal  with 
nth  him  or  with  Mr.  Justice  Powers,  any  troubles  or  disputes  in  their  indus- 
although  an  experience  of  seven  years  tries.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  nip 
1  the  one  case  and  thirteen  years  in  the  incipient  disputes  in  the  bud.  Above 
ther  might  have  been  made  fruitful  of  these  local  boards  are  special  tribunals-, 
dvantage  to  the  public."  Mr.  Hughes,  to  which  these  boards  refer  disputes,  if 
herefore,  evidently  did  not  think  it  necessary.  These  tribunals  are  ap- 
ecessarv  to  consult  those  who  were  par-  pointed  when  necessary  to  settle  dis- 
ies  to  disputes  the  Act  is  to  settle,  or  putes,  to  prevent  disputes  occurring,  and 
tiose  who  for  years  have  been  engaged  to  call  a  compulsor}'  or  round-table  con- 
1  settling  such  disputes.  This  fact  im-  ferences  between  the  parties  concerned, 
lediately  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  that  As-  in  the  case  of  the  local  boards,  em- 
he  Bill  has  not  been  properly  prepared  ployers  and  employees  are  equally  repre- 
r  thought  out,  but  is  being  rushed  sented,  and  if  they  cannot  reach  agree- 
brough  bv  Mr.  Hughes  with  unneces-  ment,  final  decision  rests  with  the  chair- 
ary  haste.  man,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Govern- 

One  naturally  looks  for  reasons  why  ment. 
he  Prime  Minister  should  consider  him-        Next  in    Mr.    Hughes'  pvramid  come 

elf  competent  to  draw  up  the  Bill  with-  district  councils  for  each  State.     These 

ut  advice,  and  why  he  is  insisting  on  councils  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  em- 

:s  becoming  law  with  such  celerity.  The  ployees  and  employers  with  a  chairman 

irst  reason  is  easily  found.     The  Prime  appointed  bv  the  Government.  Members 

rlinister  happens  to  be  William  Morris  will  receive  fees-  and  their  business  will 

lughes.    The  second  is  less  obvious,  but  be  to   advise  the   Government   and  the 

5  no  doubt  provided  bv  the  threatened  parties    concerned    what    ought    to   be 

trike  of  coal  miners.    If  that  be  so,  then  done.     The  apex  of  the  pyramid    is    a 
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Grand  ^."ouiicil  iDr  tlit.  v  oinnion wealth. 
It  consists  of  a  cliairnian,  and  not  less 
than  six  other  nienibers.  half  reprcsent- 
inj;  tlic  rniployors  and  half  the  em- 
ployees, riic  fees  antl  salaries  to  be  paid 
these  men  are  left  for  the  Government  to 
deci<le.  and  it  also  ajipoints  the  chair- 
man. The  functions  of  this  C'oimcil  are 
to  consider  any  matters,  conditions  and 
tendencies  in  any  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth leading  or  likely  to  lead  to  indus- 
trial disputes,  or  in  any  way  affecting  or 
likely  to  affect  industrial  peace.  The 
Council  is  also  to  inquire  into  any  indus- 
trial matter  lirouj^ht  before  it  by  a  mem- 
ber or  referred  to  it  bv  the  Government. 
It  is  to  confer  with  anv  persons  or  asso- 
ciations- as  to  any  matters  affecting  the 
prevention  or  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  and  has  power  to  appoint  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  any  enquiry 
or  conference. 

Mr.  Hughes-  claims  that  his  scheme  is 
a  flexible  one,  which  overcomes  the  chief 
objections  to  the  Arbitration  Court 
method  of  settling  disputes.  He  says 
that,  although  this  Court  has  done  excel- 
lent work,  its  methods  are.  and  always 
have  been,  cumbersome  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  present  position  is  one  of  great 
congestion.  He  suggested  that  one  rea- 
son whv  the  hearing  of  cases  was  very 
protracted  was  because  the  Judge  was 
necessarily  unfamiliar  with  the  trade  or 
industrv  whose  conditions  he  was  called 
upon  to  settle.  The  Arbitration  Court, 
he  declared,  is  not  the  ideal  ins-trument 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  he 
drew  a  parallel  contrasting  "  this  cum- 
brous procedure  of  the  Court,  its  ineffec- 
tive and  expensive  methods  of  settling 
disputes."  with  the  expeditious  methods 
of  such  a  body  as  the  Shipbuilding  Tri- 
bunal. Members."  he  declared,  "  must 
admit  that  Parliament  would  be  wrong  if 
it  did  not  indicate  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner possible  that  it  was  of  the  opinion 
that  industrial  unrest  was  more  likely 
to  be  allayed  and  disputes  settled  by  such 
tribunals  than  by  the  Court." 

Mr.  Justice  Higgins.  President  of  the 
Arbitration  Court,  was  constrained  to 
reply  to  this  attack  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  is  also  Attorney-General  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  that  capacity 
ought  to  have  undertaken  the  defence  of 
the  Court  himself.  He  points  out  that 
the  method  of  application  to  the  Court 
criticised  bv  Mr.  Hughes  is  prescribed 
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by  the  Act  which  created  the  Court 
which  Act  must  be  obeyed.  Any  blain' 
for  the  cumbrousne&s  of  the  methods  o 
the  Court  lies  at  the  door  of  Parliamen 
and  not  of  the  Court.  Congestion,  h( 
rightly  declares,  i.s-  caused  by  the  failun  ^"'^ 
of  the  Ministry  and  I'arliament  to  ap  ''''^'' 
point  a  sufficient  number  of  Deput}"'"' 
Presidents,  that  is  to  say,  this  congestior  ^^ 
i.s-  curable,  and  Parliament,  not  th(2w" 
Court,  is  to  blame  for  its  existence.  Tht  ''^"' 
very  fact  of  the  congestion  existing  i** " 
shows,  he  says,  that  the  Court  answer*  ^^^ 
a  widespread  public  need.  He  does  noi  c  "^ 
aciiuiesce  in  Mr.  Hughes'  s-tatement  thai  ^'- ' 
the  hearing  of  cases  was  protracted  ow-*'^'^' 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  Judge  was  un-  ^^ 
familiar  with  the  trade  or  industry  ^' 
whose  conditions  he  was  called  on  to  * 
settle.  He  points  out  that  it  is  a  curious  '^^-^ 
and  significant  fact  that,  although  the  "'^^ 
President  is  compelled  by  the  Act  to  ap-  "^'^ 
point  two  assessors  to  advise  him,  if  any  X( 
one  party  apply  for  them,  no  such  appli 
cation  has  ever  been  made.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  answer  to  Mr. 
Hughes'  contention. 

Mr.  Higgins  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  which  had  been  averted 
by  the  action  of  the  Court  was  very 
great,  that  in  the  years  1914.  '15,  '16  and 
'17  there  were  in  all  1647  strikes  in  Aus- 
tralia. Of  these,  only  three  disputes 
could  possibly  have  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  for  a  statement  to  be  prepared 
showing  the  number  of  cases  in  w-hich 
the  Court  by  its  action  has  prevented 
incipient  disputes  leading  to  work  stop- 
page or  strikes.  The  information  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable,  and  would 
.show  that  far  the  best  work  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Court  has  been  the  prevention  of 
industrial  trouble,  not  the  settlement 
of  strikes,  which,  in  the  public  eye, 
is  its  chief  function.  Mr.  Higgins 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
urged  amendments  of  the  Common- 
wealth Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act 
of  1904 — 191.^.  and  oresumably  some 
of  these  recommendations  are  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Amending  Bill  which  Mr. 
Hughes  brought  in  on  August  6th.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know,  however, 
whether  this  Act  includes  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Ju.stice  Higgins  and 
Mr.  Justice  Powers.  Also  how  recently 
Mr.  Hughes  conferred  with  them  in  the 
matter. 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Hughes'  scheme, 
most  outstanding  defect  would  seem 
be  that  it  estabhshes-  poUtical  control 
sr  tribunals  which,  under  the  circum- 
,nces.     is     exceedingly     unwise.      Mr. 
ighes,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  referred 
the  most  eulogistic  terms  to  the  work 
the  tribunal  which  was-  set  up  two  and 
lalt  vears-  ago  to  settle  disputes  arising 
the'  shipbuilding   industry.       During 
existence,  he  says,  it  has  settled  some 
6  disputes;  not  only  has  it  settled  all 
=.putes  arising  in  the  industry,   but   it 
s   maintained   an   unbroken   industrial 
ace  therein.  At  first  sight,  this  appears 
be  a  great  achievement,  but  actually 
r.  'Hughes,  in  citing  this  tribunal    as 
model    to   be   copied   throughout   the 
Dmmonwealth,  selected  a  most  glaring 
:ample  of    the    unwisdom   of  political 
introl.     This  tribunal  consists  of  a  re- 
•esentative  of  the  employers-  and  a  re- 
•esentative  of  the  workers,  and  a  chair- 
an  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Now.  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  the 
overnment  is  practically  the  employer, 
-t  we  find,  in  the  half-yearly  reports  is- 
led  by  this  tribunal,  that  in  every  case 
f  dispute,  the  chairman  sided  with  the 
orkers'  representative;  not  in  a  single 
istance  did  he  cast  his  vote  in  favour  of 
he    representatives   of    the    employers, 
low.  whilst  that  sort   of    thing  may  be 
U  very  well  in  an  industry  which  is  em- 
loying  public    money,    and.     therefore, 
an  be  run  even  if  no  profit  is  shown, 
:  would    be    fatal  if    the  chairmen,  ap- 
lointed  bv  the  Government  on  boards  or 
ribunals 'dealing  with  private  concerns-, 
vere   to    show    a  like   bias.      The    ship- 
luilding  tribunal  instead  of  being,  as  Mr. 
lughes  contends,  a  bright  and  shining 
■xample  of  the  success  of  the  proposed 
nethod  of  settling    disputes,    afifords    a 
nost    horrible    illustration   of    the  one- 
;ided  character  such  a  tribunal  may  de- 
velop.    If  Mr.  Hughes'  Bill  be  adopted, 
hen  some  other  authority  than  the  Min- 
stry  should  be  entrusted  with  the  selec- 
:ion  of  chairmen. 

Another  criticism  which  can  be 
directed  against  this  proposal  is  that  sec- 
tional boards  of  the  nature  propos-ed 
would  not  maintain  the  proportion 
necessary  in  different  branches  of  the 
same  trade  or  in  industries  closely  re- 
lated to  the  particular  one  in  which  the 
iboard   in    nues-tion   was   functioning.     A 


glaring  example  of  the  failure  to  main- 
tain due  proportion  was  given  in  the  set- 
tlement  of    the   recent    seamen's    strike. 
This  settlement  is-  quoted  with  satisfac- 
tion by  Mr.  Hughes,  yet  it  immediately 
resulted   in   another   strike   which   could 
have  been   avoided  had  a  sectional  set- 
tlement not  been  effected  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    In  this  particular  case    the  Gov- 
ernment itself  was  the  employer,  but  it 
did  not    inform    the    Arbitration    Court 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  a  strike, 
thereby  failing  in  its  duty.     In  the  end, 
the  men  went  back  only  when  the  Minis- 
ter who  dealt  with  the  matter  agreed  to 
give  them  the  wages  they  claimed,  and 
approved  the  other  conditions  they  laid 
down.      Now.    the     wages    the   seamen 
wrung  from  the  Government  by  refusing 
to  operate    the    ships  were    higher  than 
those  obtained  by  more  skilled  men  on 
these  vessels.  The  law,  as  it  stands,  for- 
bade  the  engi^eers   going  to   the   Arbi- 
tration    Court     for     proportionate    in- 
creases,   and   they,   therefore,    followed 
the  example  of  the  seamen,  and  struck 
also,  thereby  getting  what  they  wanted. 
Other  men  employed  on  the  ships  would 
have  struck  too  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interference  of    the    Arbitration   Court, 
which  is    securing  them    the     increases 
they  are  now  entitled  to  on  a  proportion- 
ate basis.     If  the  Court  were  not  doing 
this,  they    would    have    all  struck,  and 
shipping  would  again  be  paralysed. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  defects  in 
the  Bill,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
strong  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate 
political  control,  and  to  secure  in  some 
way  that  settlements  arrived  at  in  one 
branch  of  an  industry  should  not  disturb 
the  proportion  in  others.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Hughes  is-  in  a  hurry,  and  he  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  railroad  the _  Bill 
through  prettv  much  as  it  is.  No  private 
member  would  willingly  face  an  election 
just  now  if  he  can  avoid  it.  and  when 
the  Prime  Minister  cracks  the  whip,  he 
will  no  doubt  have  an  adequate  majority 
behind  him. 

Whilst  it  is  easy  to  criticise  the  Bill — 
Mr.  Hughes,  by  the  way.  says  that  he 
could  criticise  it  himself— it  is  not  so  easy 
to  suggest  an  alternative;  still,  there  are 
certain  things  which  past  experience  sug- 
gests- should  be  done.  First  of  all,  the 
success  of  the  Whitley  Scheme  has 
largely  been  due  to  the  shop  committees, 
which  have  been  established  in  English 
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industries.  These  shop  committees  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  settling  local  dis- 
putes-, and  avoiding  friction  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  The  Govern- 
ment need  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  the  chairmen 
of  these  committees-.  Instead  of  creat- 
ing district  councils  for  each  State,  it 
would  surelv  he  far  better  to  set  up  such 
councils  for  each  of  the  more  important 
industries.  A  State  tribunal  would 
necessarily  consist  of  members  un- 
familiar with  the  particular  industry,  a 
dispute  in  which  it  was  called  upon  to 
settle.  A  tribunal  consisting  of  members 
of  the  particular  industry  in  question 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  familiar  with  the 
conditions.  Instead  of  setting  up  a  Grand 
Council  for  the  Commonwealth,  it  would 
surely  be  far  better  to  retain  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court.  Avoid  congestion  by  ap- 
pointing Deputy-Presidents- — if  neces- 
sary, half-a-dozen — so  that,  immediately 
a  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Court,  it 
could  be  dealt  with.  There  need  not  then 
be  a  delay  of  even  a  single  day.  Deputy- 
Presidents  could  travel  about  in  order 
that  they  might  be  immediately  available 


whenever  disputes  occurred.  A  Deputy 
President's  decis-ion  could  be  revieweo 
(on  application  by  one  of  the  parties  iti 
the  dispute)  by  the  Arbitration  Court,  sit4 
ting  as  a  whole,  or  consisting  of  perhaps| 
three  of  the  Judges  other  than  the  one 
who  gave  the  decision  against  which  the 
appeal  was  being  made.  The  President 
and  Deputy-Presidents  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  would  not  be  subject  to  poli- 
tical control,  and  the  selection  of  chair- 
men for  these  tribunals  and  committees 
in  the  different  industries  could  be  en- 
trusted to  them. 

The  cumberousness  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court,  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  takes 
exception,  is  presumably  being  avoided 
by  the  Amending  Bill,  and  its  congestion 
could  be  overcome  by  the  appointment 
of  emough  Deputy-Presidents.  When 
we  remember  that  the  recent  gas-  strike 
in  Melbourne  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
some  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  the 
salaries  of  extra  judges  for  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  would  be  but  a  small  pre- 
mium to  pay  for  their  appointment,  if 
this  assured  the  avoidance  of  disputes 
which  lead  to  such  tremendous  losses. 
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he  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  of  191 U 
emains  in    force,   having   been   neither  \ 


denounced  nor  revised.  It  may  now,  \ 
however,  be  brought  to  an  end  by  either 
party  on  twelve  months'  notice.  There 
has  been  talk  of  revising  the  terms  and 
referring  the  new  pact  to  the  League  of  / 
Nations,  in  accordance  with  the  Covey 
nant,  but  neither  country  seems  in  a 
hurry  to  depart  from  the  old  way.  The 
comments  of  the  Japanes-e  press  are 
almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  renewal. 
This  unanimity  is  remarkable  since  the 
same  papers,  four  years  ago,  were  con- 
ducting a  vieorous-  campaign  against  the 
Alliance.  The  Japan  Chronicle  (an  in- 
dependent English  paper  published  at 
Kobe)  has  been  trying  to  find  the  reason 
for  this  right-about-turn.  It  concludes 
that  the  Japanese  newspapers  do  not  at- 
tempt to  reflect  public  opinion  or  to  give 
their  own  views,  but  simply  write  by 
official  inspiration. 

The  critical  pos-ition  of  the  Allies  in 
1916,  and  the  comparative  success  of  the 
German  arms  in  the  war,  may  have  had 
some     influence     in     turning     criticism 


against  the  alliance  with  Britain.  But 
The  Chronicle  thinks  there  was  a  deeper 
reason.  The  secret  treaty  with  Russia 
for  a  division  of  spoils  in  the  north  of 
China — a  treaty  which  nullified  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance— was  then  in 
the  making.  So  it  was  timely  for  the 
papers  to  denounce  the  old  Alliance  as 
shackling  the  hands  of  Japan  in  her 
dealings  with  China.  Rus-sia,  the  Tsar's 
Russia,  having  no  scruples  about  China's 
independence  or  the  open-door  policy, 
seemed  a  more  congenial  mate  for  pro- 
gressive Japan  at  that  time.  But  with 
Soviet  Russia  Japan  has  little  of  com- 
mon interest.  The  case  of  Germany  has 
changed  also.  In  1916  many  Japanese 
advocated  a  rapprochement  with  that 
nation ;  now  the  lovers  of  Germany  are 
silent.  Official  Japan  is  glad  to  return 
to  its  first  love — Britain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Alliance  has 
never  been  a  very  great  hindrance  to 
Japan's  progress  in  China.  Perhaps 
China  would  have  fared  worse  without 
the  nominal  safeguards  provided  for  her 
"  integrity  "  and  "  independence  "  by  the 
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erms  of  the  Alliance.  But,  as  it  is,  she 
las  suffered  so  severely  that  s-he  has 
isked  Japan  and  Britain  to  be  kind 
•nough  to  withdraw  their  "protection." 
rhe  reply  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
o  this  request  was  that  the  Alliance,  if 
•enewed,  would  follow  the  same  lines  as 
)efore. 

The  Japan  Chronicle  has  shown  in  a 
series  of  articles  how  the  Alliance  has 
•alien  short  of  its  purpose  of  protecting 
rhina.  And  more  recently  it  has  ques- 
ioned  whether  Britain  has  not  been  un- 
cind  to  herself  in  maintaining  the  union, 
fapan  made  the  Alliance  her  excuse  for 
Pterins:  the  Great  War,  and  winning 
shantung  province.  It  was  a  poor  ex- 
ruse,  and,  in  reality,  Japan's  warring 
vorked  aeainst  the  purposes  of  the  Alli- 
mce — against  the  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
igainst  the  independence  and  integrity 
)f  China,  and  finally,  against  the  safety 
)f  India.  For  Japan,  in  her  ultimatum 
o  Germany,  demanded  that  the  German 

ar  Eastern  fleet  should  leave  Chinese 
vaters-  or  be  dismantled. 

The  correct  action,  according  to  The 
hronicle,  would  have  been  to  leave 
shantung  alone,  and  to  ask  assurances 
hat  the  German  fleet  would  not  attack 
British  India.  Hongkong,  Singapore,  or 
)ther  British  possessions,  to  whose  pro- 
ection  Japan  was  committed.  Thus 
valuable  s-ervice  might  have  been  done 
n  limiting  the  sphere  of  warfare, 
jlowever,  it  s-uited  our  war  time  hypoc- 
:risy  to  accept  Japan's  assistance  as  dis- 
nterested,  faithful  to  contract,  and 
leroic.  So  it  is  hardlv  seemly  for  Bri- 
ons  to  tui:.n  round  now  and  denounce 
heir  noble  ally.  Besides,  Japan  cer- 
ainly  provided  escorts  for  the  Do- 
ninions'  troops,  and  she  played  the  game 
vith  all  fairness  as  far  as  the  Dominions 
vere  concerned. 

HOW  TFF   ALLIANCE   WAS  MADE, 

The  inner  story  of  the  making  of  the 
\nglo-Tapanese  Alliance  is,  like  most 
ecret  diplomacy,  sordid.  It  looked 
hivalrous-  for  Britain  to  protect  little 
apan  from  the  danger  of  a  combined 
Russian  and  French  attack,  and  at  the 
,ame  time  to  try  to  save  China  from  her 

00  attentive  neighbours.  But  when  we 
ind  from  the  memoirs  of  a  Japanese 
liplomat.  Count  Hayashi,  that  Britain 
vas  hustled  into  the  agreement  through 

1  fear  that  otherwise  Japan  would  join 
lands  with  Russia,  we  lose  the  gloss-. 


Hayashi  was  at  the  time,  1902,  ambassa- 
dor to  London.  He  got  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  England  from  the  German 
charge  d'affaires,  Baron  von  Eckhard- 
stein,  who  wished  Germany  to  be  in  the 
union  also.  The  German  side  of  the  deal 
came  to  nought,  but  Count  Hayashi 
learned  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  King  Ed- 
ward and  Lord  Salisbury  favoured  an 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 

He  got  a  valuable,  though  indiscreet, 
hint  from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  Brit- 
ish Minister  to  Japan,  who  was  then 
on  leave  in  England.  Sir  Claude  told  him 
"  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  little  afraid  that 
in  the  delav  Japan  and  Russia  might 
form  an  alliance."  Hayashi  was  quick 
to  act.  He  telegraphed  to  his  Govern- 
ment, suggesting  that  it  should  give 
forth  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Russia.  This  would  "  stimu- 
late "  Britain.  It  was  quite  a  game  of 
coquetting.  Events  played  into  the  hands 
of  Hayashi.  Marquis  Ito,  who  was  op- 
posed to  antagonising  Russia  by  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  Britain,  went  on  a 
mission  to  Petersburg.  Britain's  jeal- 
ousy was  aroused.  Mr.  Bertie  warned 
Japan  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
bad  fellow,  Russia.  Hayashi  assented, 
and  pushed  forward  the  negotiations  for 
an  alliance  with  Britain.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. 

Ito  was  genuinely  disappointed.  He  had 
found  a  conciliatory  spirit  at  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  and  had  hopes  of  bringing 
about  an  understanding.  But  these  hopes 
vanished  when  the  Russians  learned  that 
lapan  was  allied  to  Britain.  Thereafter 
Russia  and  Japan  drifted  surely  towards 
war. 

MR.   THEODORE   ON  THE   ALLIANCE. 

Mr  Theodore,  Premier  of  Queens-Jip^ 
land,  claims  to  speak  for  Australia  in 
presenting  the  case  against  the  Anglo- 
Japanese"  Alliance.  His  article  in  the 
English  Review  of  Reviews  is  mainly  a 
reiteration  of  well-worn  arguments.  The 
one  new  thing  is  a  hint  at  a  dark  secret. 
In  capital  letters  he  tells  of  an  "  actual 
ultimatum  to  Australia,"  delivered  by 
Japan  while  the  war  was  still  in  pro- 
gress. The  details,  he  says,  cannot  be 
stated  at  present.  Presumably  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that  Australia  was  consulted 
regarding  the  secret  agreement  to  divide 
the  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
between  Japan  and  Britain,  the  Equator 
forming  the  dividing  line.  As  far  as  the 
public  know,  Japan  committed  no  breach 
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of  faith  with  her  Ally  in  tliat  matter. 
But  Mr.  Theodore  hints  that  it  was  a 
foul  deal.  And  the  secrecy  ohserved 
hy  the  Ilui^hes  Government  makes  it  im- 
possible to  refute  his  hint. 

If  it  could  he  proved  tiiat  Japan  had 
been  so  false  as  to  issue  an  ultimatum 
to  Australia  during^  the  war.  it  would 
certainly  be  sfood  argument  against  the 
Alliance.  r)Ut  fair  thinkers  will  await 
the  proof. 

Mr.  Theodore  also  uses  the  argument 
of  chivalrv — that  Britain  should  not  ally 
herself  to  a  nation  that  has  despoiled  de- 
fenceless China.  That  argument  is  met 
in  an  accompanying  article — The  Case 
for  the  -Alliance,  by  Professor  Longford 
— with  a  reminder  that  we  live  in  a  glass 
house  ourselves. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Theodore  and 
Professor  Longford  argue  from  the 
same  facts  to  opposite  conclusions.  Both 
represent  Japan  as  a  ri.sing  military  and 
naval  power,  a  serious  menace  to  her 
enemies.     That  seems  to  the   Professor 


w 


good  reason  for  continuing  the  Allianct 
relying  on  the  Alliance,  he  says,  Britai 
could  afford  to  keep  only  skeleton  fleet 
in  the  Pacific.     Mr.  Churchill  had  use[vil; 
that  argument  just  before  the  war,,  an 
it  hurt  the  feelings  of  Australian  states 
men  to  be  told  that  they  vi^ere  to  rely  o 
Japan's  forbearance  and  protection.  Mi 
Theodore  does  not  reply  directly  to  thi 
suggestion,  but  he  considers  that  becaus 
japan's    is    a   powerful  menace,    this    i 
good  reason   for  throwing  off  the  Alii 
ancc.      His  is   certainly  the   straightfor 
ward  way.     We  do  not  like  the  Japan 
ese.  he  says ;  we  want  to  keep  them  a 
arm's  length ;  we  are  afraid  of  the  over 
flow  of  their  crowded,  hungry  populace 
we  are  alarmed  at  their  advance  in  mar 
tial  strength,  and  at  their  acquisition  o 
"  stepping     stones "     in     the      Pacific 
Therefore,  we  should  keep  our  weathe 
eye  on  Japan,  and  should  "  trust  in  Goc 
and   keep  our  powder   dry."      At   leas' 
that  is,  he  says-,  the  policy  of  America 
of  which  he  approves. 
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THE   WEST   INDIES,   CANADA  AND  U.S.A. 


The  well-known  Newfoundland  pub- 
licist and  statesman.  Sir  Patrick  Thomas 
McGrath,  contributes  an  interesting 
article  to  The  American  Reviezv  of  Re- 
vietcs,  on  "Canada  and  the  West  Indies." 
He  tells  of  a  conference  held  in  Ottawa 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  those  of  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  in  and  near  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

These  comprehenrl  the  West  India  Islands 
of  Bermuda,  Bahamas.  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
Leeward  Archipelago  (Antigua,  St.  Kitts. 
Dominica,  Montserrat.  etc.).  Windward  Archi- 
pelago (Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  etc.), 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago,  with  British  Honduras 
and  British  Guiana  on  the  mainland.  The 
total  area  of  these  possessions  is  about  120,000 
square  miles,  and  their  population  is  about 
2.500,000. 

The  objects  of  this  conference  are  to  pro- 
mote (a)  better  communication,  transport,  and 
cable  facilities,  and  (b)  trade  relations.  The 
expectation  is  to  enlarge  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  these  countries  by  an  extension 
of  the  existing  preferential  tariff  agreement 
reached  at  a  similar  conference  in  1912  for 
a  period  of  ten  years*  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  closer  political 
understanding,  if  possible. 

He  naturally  discusses  the  question  of 
the  proposed  transfer  of  these  islands  to 


the  United  States,  but  admits  that  from 
a  trade  point  of  view,  their  drift  towards 
the  great  Republic  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  that,  if  existing  conditions  continuefv 
for  a  few  years  longer,  their  commerce 
will  be  almost  entirely  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  with  the  object  of  diverting 
this  commerce  to  Canada  that  the  con- 
ference was  held.  Sir  Patrick  tacitly  ad- 
mits that  it  is  necessary  to  do  something 
if  we  would  have  the  people  dwelling 
there  remain  contented  to  live  under  the 
British  flag.  ** 

The  principal  products  of  the  British  West 
Indies  are  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  oranges, 
rum  and  cotton;  and  the  exports  of  these  to 
Britain  annually  total  about  35,000,000  dols. 
The  imports  are  mainly  wearing  apparel,  soap, 
manures,  machinery,  and  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  of  which  the  motherland  supplies 
about  15,000,000  dots.'  worth.  Canada  enjoys 
but  a  small  share  of  their  trade,  although  of- 
fering a  rich  and  growing  market  therefor, 
and  it  is  to  improve  this  condition  that  the 
conference  was  called 

Not  only  do  the  Islands  themselves 
trade  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  but 
British  Guiana — which  it  is  also  pro- 
posed should  be  purchased  by  the 
Americans — has  almost  all  her  trade  in- 
terests in  America. 
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The  proposals  for  a  closer  association 
,iih   Canada   take   two   forms.      One   is 
lat  there  should  be  a  commercial  union 
etween   Canada   and   the   West   Indies, 
'ith  a  50  per  cent,  preference  for  British 
orts  entering  the  latter,  and  a  general 
iriiT  against  all  other  countries.      The 
thcr    proposal    is    for    a    constitutional 
nion.    This,  however,  is  opposed  on  the 
round  that  it  would  import  the  colour 
ucstion    into    Canadian    politics,    bring 
ito  existence  a  naval  defence  problem, 
nd  involve  the  creation  of  administra- 
ive  machinery  thousands  of  miles  from 
he    seat    of    Government.      Sir    Patrick 
oes  not  think  a  constitutional  union  a 
'Ossible   solution   of  the  difificulty.      He 
oints  out,  in  connection  with  the  other 
proposal,  that  the  West  Indian   Islands 
re  unwilling  to  partake  in  any  action  to- 
wards a  closer  accord  with  Canada,  as 
hey  fear  the  retaliation  of  the  United 
'tates.      Jamaica,    for    instance,    whilst 
ccepting  the  20  per  cent,  preference  for 
er  exports  to  Canada,  declines  to  give 
orresponding    preference    to    Canada's 
niports   into  Jamaica,   lest   America   re- 
ort  by   a   discriminating  tariff,   and  70 
er  cent,  of  Jamaica's  trade  is  conducted 
I'ith  the  United  States,  and  it  is  steadily 


increasing.     In  the  matter  of  American 
acquisition  he  says : — 

The  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  British  West  India  Islands 
has  tlie  advantages  of  (a)  proximity,  (b) 
growing  trade,  intercourse,  (c)  familiarity 
with  the  "  colour "  problem  because  of  its 
Southern  States,  (d)  an  adequate  navy  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  the  islands,  and  (e) 
a  national  ascendency  in  the  region  where 
these  territories  are  situated.  To  realise  the 
advantages  proximity  affords,  one  has  only 
to  look  at  the  map,  for  the  various  southern 
ports  of  the  United  States  afford  the  nearest 
and  cheapest  way  of  reaching  the  islands,  and 
would  enable  the  problems  of  their  adminis- 
tration and  progress  to  be  solved  with  the 
least  diiificulty. 

As  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  Canada 
supplies  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
into  the  Islands,  and  of  Canada's  im- 
ports of  tropical  products  only  one- 
fourth  come  direct  from  the  West  In- 
dies, the  remainder  going  through  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  actu- 
ally has  a  larger  annual  trade  with  the 
West  Indian  Islands  (under  all  flags) 
than  with  the  whole  of  South  America  or 
with  China.  Although  Sir  Patrick  does 
not  want  to  see  the  Islands  go  to  America 
he  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  such 
a  transfer. 


ITALY,    ENGLAND   AND   GERMANY. 


Eduardo  P.  Ginistrelli,  writing  in  The 
"Nineteenth  Century,  says  that  after  the 
Armistice  the  Entente  became  to  the 
talians  a  "  huge-sized  monster  of  ip- 
ratitudes."  The  Peace  of  Versailles,  he 
ays,  left  Italy  disappointed,  and 
lumiliated  at  every  turn. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  hard 
o  believe  that  the  politicians  who  preside 
ver  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  and 
ranee  could  have  been  aware  of  the  state 
f  public  opinion  in  the  peninsula,  or  it  may 
e   just   conceivable   that    they  held    and    still 

ing   to   an   exaggerated    view   of   the   extent 

f    the    German    debacle,    and    have    no    idea 

f   the   solidarity   of   the   German   people.    Be 

his   as    it   may,   the   resurrection   of   a   nation 

vhich  holds  together  after  having  defied  the 

vorld   for   four  and   a-half   long  weary  years 

tolerably    certain,    and    towards    this    end 

le   divisions,   disputes   and  bickerings   of   her 

■nemies    contribute    not    a    little..       A    mere 

rlance  at  the  Peace  Treaty  is  enough  to  re- 

eal    two-thirds    of    its    clauses    as    incapable 

>f  fulfilment  with  the  best  will  in  the  world. 

Lnd  likely  to  be  rendered  all  the  more  so  hy 

he     actual     trend     of     events.       Indeed,     the 

xactions   of   to-day   will,   in   the   very   nature 


of  things,  become  the  friendly  transactions 
of  to-morrow.  This  being  granted,  then  both 
Italy  and  Germany  have  everything  to  gain 
by  playing  the  waiting  game,  and  it  will  not 
be  the  inclusion  of  180.000  Germans  of  the 
Upper  Adige,  which  will  suffice  to  set  them 
at  loggerheads — nay  more,  both  nations  now 
rank  as  proletarian,  and,  as  is  more  usual 
amongst  the  poor  than  amongst  the  rich,  will 
mutually  help  one  another,  with  what  fur- 
ther results  it  would  be  dangerous  to  con- 
jecture. It  would  be  rash  even  to  suggest 
that  Italy  could  or  would  adopt  an  antagon- 
istic attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as,  until 
Germany  regains  one  particle  of  her  former 
prosperity,  she  will  be  dependent  on  these 
countries  for  raw  material  so  essential  to  her 
industries.  It  is  equally  not  to  her  interest 
to  I)c  a  party  towards  any  further  humilia- 
tion of  the  Germanic  power,  a  policy  which, 
prompted  as  it  is  by  the  vivid  nightmare  of 
a  rapid  German  recovery,  denotes  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  not  of  strength,  and  is  likely 
ti)  defeat  its  own  purpose  in  due  season. 

He  declares  that  sympathy  for  Ger- 
many was  very  strong  in  Italy  during 
the  period  of  neutrality,  and  Italy's  en- 
tering into  the  war  was  due  in  no  small 
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measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of 
the  Entente,  more  especially  the  French 
Freemasons.  He  shows  how,  before  the 
war,  Italy  purchased  more  from  Ger- 
many than  from  any  other  country,  if 
we  exclude  the  value  of  the  coal  ob- 
tained from  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
durinjj^  the  three  years  before  the  war, 
British  trade  with  Italy  was  steadily 
declining,  whilst  that  with  Germany  was 
as  steadily  mounting.  He  regrets  im- 
mensely that  the  men  sent  out  from 
Great  Britain,  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing closer  relations  with  Italy,  were 
not  in  any  way  suited  for  the  business. 
For  the  most  part,  they  could  not  speak 
Italian,  and  they  were  not  imbued  with 
any  particular  desire  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people. 

The  Germans  who  go  to  Italy,  whether 
as  emissaries  of  the  Government,  com- 
mercial travellers  or  only  tourists,  all 
have  a  fairly  reasonable  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  whilst  German 
writers  make  a  particular  study  of  the 


efforts  of  modem  Italy,  treating  the  sub 
ject  with  the  same  impartiality  and  thor 
oughness  as  when  they  were  dealin] 
with  the  Italy  of  the  past.  In  conclusion 
he  says: — 

Whilst  the  Western  Powers  are  still  en 
gaged  in  proclaiming  the  evils  of  that  ver 
Imperialism  of  which  they  themselves  ar 
the  pioneers,  are  still  engaged  in  merril 
"  mopping  up "  islands,  and  allotting  terri 
tories  regardless  of  the  very  principles  fo 
which  they  claimed,  and  are  still  claiming,  t 
have  fought,  whilst  all  this  is  being  done,  a 
if  Italy  were  not  existent,  were  not  even  th 
"  geographical  expression "  of  Metternicl 
whilst  would-be  Englishmen  are  busily  ar  • 
raigning  Italy  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  th  , 
German  looks  quietly  on,  biding  his  time  witl 
characteristic  patience.  He  at  least  ha 
grasped  the  value,  the  possibilities,  the  virtues 
the  faults  of  this  much-despised  nation  o 
40,00Q,000  souls !  He  appreciates  the  diflicul 
ties  of  her  diplomatic  position  past  and  pre 
sent  .  .  .  and  he  determines  to  make 
bold  bid  for  the  friendship  of  a  people  whicl 
others  have  failed  to  keep,  of  a  nation  whos 
'■  choice  and  master  spirits  "  innumerable  hav 
played  so  weighty  a  part  in  the  history  o 
mankind. 


Switzerland  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  starving  peoples  around  her.  It  is 
reported  that,  at  a  cost  of  5,500,000  Swiss 
francs  —  i220,000  at  pre-war,  and 
£260,000  at  present  exchange — the  Swiss 
sent  250  truckloads  of  food,  linen  and 
medicaments  to  Austria  in  1919.  During 
the  same  period  they  brought  43,000 
starving  children  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  were  fed  and  housed  without 
charge. 

The  Viennese  are  strongly  oppo.sing 
the  proposal  which  has  been  made  in 
Paris  that  Presbourg,  in  Slovakia,  shall 
be  made  the  headquarters  for  the  con- 
trol of  traffic  on  the  Danube.  In  a  formal 
protest,  the  Burgomaster  points  out  that 
this  would  not  only  be  disastrous  for 
Vienna,  but  would  entail  an  immense 
expense,  as  Presbourg  has  not  the  facil- 
ities for  handling  traffic  that  exist  in 
Vienna. 

French  Cabinet  Ministers  are  likely 
to  have  their  salaries  raised.  At  pre- 
sent, they  all  receive  £2400  a  year  and 
forfeit  the  allowance  they  receive  as 
Senators  or  Deputies.  They  are  provided 


with  official  residences,  furnished,  heate< 
and  lighted  at  the  public  expense.  Owiuj 
to  the  fact  that  their  tenure  of  office  i 
usually  so  precarious  they  can  nevei 
venture  to  let  their  private  residences 
so  actually  they  save  nothing  under  th' 
head  of  rent. 

In  Northern  Italy  there  has  beei 
much  unrest  amongst  the  workers 
At  first,  these  were  anxious  to  foni 
themselves  into  Soviets  with  the  objeci 
of  controlling  the  factories,  but  to  defeai 
this  and  to  stop  the  strike  mania,  tht 
employers  banded  themselves  togethei 
in  a  strong  organisation  and  at  onc« 
closed  down  those  factories  In  which  th( 
workers  demanded  Soviets.  The  Ital- 
ian manufacturer  says  to  the  workmen 
"  I  will  meet  you  economically,  but  there 
are  to  be  no  politics  in  the  factory,  anc 
there  is  only  going  to  be  one  boss."  The 
employers  have  won  a  decisive  victory 
the  workmen  having  definitely  agreed 
to  leave  Bolshevik  experiments  alone 
The  employers  found  their  strongest 
supporters  amongst  the  moderate  sec- 
tion of  the  workers,  who  dreaded  th( 
control  of  the  extremists  amongst  them. 
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THE  BRITISH  TOMMY  THROUGH  GERMAN 

EYES. 


The   Suddeutsche    Monatsefte,      pub- 
ishcd   in   Munich,   has  been  printing  a 
cries  of  contributions  by  returned  war 
risoners  from  Italy,  France,  Roumania, 
nd  other  Allied  countries.     These  let- 
iisrs   are  most  dismal   reading,   and  the 
■  riters,  at  any  rate,  experienced  great 
ardships,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
lie    French,    Italians    and    Roumanians 
ontinued    to    regard    their    captives    as 
ated    enemies,    even    after    they    were 
owerless  to  inflict  any  harm  on  the  Al- 
es.    The  different  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
sh  soldiers  is  strikingly  shown  in  a  let- 
2r  from  Carl  Ewald,  a  German  soldier, 
/ho  was  captured  during  the  final  Ger- 
ci  lan   retirement  just  before  the  Armis- 
4ce. 

He  was  altogether  about  a  year  in  cap- 

vity,  and  for  the  first  few  months  of 

!iis,   he  moved   forward   with   the   Bri- 

ish,  when  they  advanced,  and  laboured 

/ith    his     fellow-prisoners    on    salvage 

/ork    in   the    rear   of    the    army.       He 

Mpoke  English  well,  and  he  shows  him- 

ijelf  to  have  had  an  analytical  and  en- 

iiirely    unresentful    mind.      He    made    a 

Mlose    study    of   the    British   Tommy    as 

es  '•    found    him.    and    confesses    that    he 

'^  kes     Englishmen,     although     he  •  rates 

lem  rather  low  in  culture.     He  makes 

■^o  serious  complaints,  although  he  con- 

'^'  -ses  that  he  was  at  first  shocked  and 

rtled   at   some   things   that   happened 

him.     Later,  he  realised  the  reasons 

hich   prompted   the   strange   doings   of 

e  British  Tomniies.     Food  and  shelter 

found  bad ;  but  that,  he  says,  was 

ue     to     inefificient     management,     and 

lore  were  even  more  startling  examples 

f  this  outside  the  prison  camp. 

He  at  first  strongly  resented  the  man- 

r     in     which     the     Tommies     "went 

hrough"     their     prisoners,     and     took 

i-(MTi    them    everything    that    was   mov- 

ile.       There     seemed     indeed     to     be 

valry  between  the  Tommies  as  to  who 

ould  get  most.     He  says: — 

We  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  group 
some  hundred  Englishmen.  All  were 
icndly  and  good-natured  towards  us;  of 
ae  or  anger  there  wasn't  a  trace,  either  in 
ial  expression,  or  in  word.  All  the  more 
1  prising    was    what    they    did.      It    seemed 


as  if  the  chief  object  of  the  battle  for  tkc 
Tommies  was  the  winning  of  watches.  .  .  . 
Apparently  everything  was  welcome— from 
pocket-wallets,  paper  notes  and  coins,  to 
shoulder-straps,  pay-books  and  buttons. 
Special  value  was  attached  to  anything  that 
bore  a  plain  mark  of  its  German  origin.  In 
all  this  there  took  part  our  guards,  Red  Cross 
men,  English  "  slightly  wounded,"  troops  pass- 
ing by,  non-commissioned  and  commissioned 
ofiicers  alike.  Even  a  major  was  in  it.  He, 
however,  took  only  shoulder-straps.  .  .  . 
You  were  offered,  in  compensation,  as  it  were, 
cigarettes  and  things  to  eat,  and  an  elderly, 
somewhat  grey-haired  military  policeman 
handed  his  whisky  flask  round.  If  anyone  re- 
sisted being  plundered,  and  wanted,  for  in- 
stance, to  keep  his  girl's  photograph,  he  had 
no  need  to  fear  being  mishandled.  By  trick 
or  force,  but  usually  amid  much  laughter, 
the  contested  article  was  taken  from  him. 

"  How  could  the  English,"  he  asks, 
"  of  all  people  the  nearest  to  the  Ger- 
mans, behave  so?"  Later,  understanding 
came  to  him,  -and  he  realised  that  this 
was  not  looting,  as  he  at  first  supposed, 
but  merely  souvenir  hunting.  He  does 
not  excuse  the  practice,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  permitted  by  the  ules  gov- 
erning warfare,  but  explains  it  as  a 
strange  variant  of  the  Englisliman's 
competitive  sporting  instinct.  He  soon 
found  that  memento  collecting  was  a  uni- 
versal craze  in  the  army.  •  The  actual 
value  of  the  article  taken  mattered  very 
little.  It  was  as  a  war  memento  that 
it  counted.  "  It  did  not  matter  so  much 
whether  a  watch  went  or  not,  whether 
it  was  made  of  silver  or  metal,  as 
whether  it  was  plainly,  unmistakably 
German."  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  he  was  able  to  elucidate  the  mys- 
tery. Of  course,  everyone  who  has  been 
at  the  Front  knows  that  this  craze  of 
souvenir  gathering  permeated  the  whole 
army,  and  was  carried  to  extraordinary 
lengths.  Quite  often,  prisoners  could  be 
seen  in  the  camps  without  a  single  but- 
ton left  on  their  uniforms,  whilst  the  col- 
lecting of  shoulder  straps  by  officers  was 
almost  as  popular  as  the  collecting  of 
\yatches  by  Tommies. 

Meanwhile  relations  between  prisoners -and 
Englishmen  had  grown  mdre  and  more  com- 
rade-like. A  stretcher-bearer  brought  ^long 
a  terrific  pot  of  sweet  tea.  into  which  he 
poured  a  bottle  of  rum.  and  handed  it  round 
to  over'.onc  to  drink.     Soon  afterwards,  when 
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the  motor  ambulances  came,  the  sergeant  in 
cliarge  of  the  transport  said :  "  When  it's 
wounded  wc  don't  distinguish  between  friend 
or  foe.  Everyone  is  taken  in  his  turn."  Now 
which  was  the  real  Englishman — the  despoiler 
of  the  captive  and  tiie  wounded  ...  or 
this  good-natured  lad  who  treated  an  enemy 
as  a  comrade? 

Evvald  was  much  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  intellectual  interest 
amon,s^st  the  Tonnnies.  Of  what  is  clas- 
sified in  school  examinations  as  "  General 
Knowledge."  they  had  hardly  any.  He 
gives  the  following  illustration  to  eluci- 
date the  low  standard  of  knowledge, 
even  amongst  the  sergeants.  As  a  pre- 
caution against  escapes,  it  was  usual  to 
assemble  the  prisoners  every  ^  day,  and 
count  them.  They  were  made  to  form 
fours,  and  all  that  was  needed  was  to 
count  the  ranks,  and  multiply  by  four; 
but  this  the  sergeants  did  not  do ;  instead, 
they  laboriously  counted  heads,  and  if, 
as  often  happened,  they  were  disturbed, 
they  lost  count,  and  had  to  begin  again 
at  number  one.  He  found  the  deepest 
ignorance  amongst  the  Tommies  con- 
cerning Germany. 

Again  and  again  did  the  Tommies,  who  had 
come  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  into  Ger- 
many express  their  astonishment  to  me. 
"It's  just  as  it  is  in  England,"  they  said,  and 
seem  really  to  have  expected  to  find  them- 
selves in  a  rough  kind  of   Siberia. 

The  thing  which  appears  to  have  sur- 
prised him  most  of  all  was  the  manner 
in  which  Tommy  read  his  newspaper. 
He  swallowed  everything  without  dis- 
crimination, although  he  rarely  bothered 
about  reading  the  news  and  the  articles. 
He  never  seemed  to  trouble  about,  or 
even  notice,  the  contradictions  which 
often  existed  between  telegrams  and 
statements  in  parallel  columns.  The 
things  which  interested  him  were 
the  pictures.  He  found  them  more  easy 
to  understand  than  the  letter  press. 

For  most  of  these  English  readers  the  pic- 
ture was  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
paper.  All  who  found  the  printed  matter  too 
hard  or  too  much  of  a  bother  to  read  turned 
at  once  to  the  pictures.  And  for  naive  people 
these  pictures  have  a  specially  convincing 
character  of  their  own.  So,  in  poring  over 
them,  no  one  bothered  about  their  truth  or 
probability.  The  good  reader  believes  every- 
thing. 

Ewald  not  infrequently  pointed  out 
the  contradictions  which  so  often  occur 
in  the  same  issue  of  a  newspaper,  and 
asked  what  they  made  of  that. 


At  once  the  Englishmen  would  agree  that 
their  newspapers  lied,  and  said  they  didn't  put 
much  value  on  wliat  they  read  in  them.  In 
general,  reading  of  the  newspapers  didn't  seem 
to  iiave  a  very  deep  eflfect  on  them.  Thus, 
during  the  period  when  the  papers  were  full 
of  reports  of  the  ill-treatment  of  British  pri- 
soners in  Germany,  it  was  very  rarely  that  one 
could  trace  any  effect  from  these  reports  upon 
the  liehavlour  towards  us  of  our  guards. 

Ewald  writes  in  the  most  friendly 
terms  of  his  British  guards.  He  never 
says  anything  at  all  against  them. 

Between  the  prisoners  and  their  English 
guards  there  sprang  up  a  sort  of  fellow-feel- 
ing, which  was  not  inconsistent  with  intimacy. 
The  Englishmen  delighted  in  playing  football 
with  the  prisoners,  in  which  their  superiority, 
due  to  their  longer  practice,  gave  them  no 
small  pride.  Farcical  boxing  matches,  harmless 
leg-pulling  and  friendly  larking  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  So  long  as  our  guards  had  money 
they  would  offer  cigarettes  to  the  moneyless 
prisoners,  and  there  were  good-hearted  fel- 
lows who  put  aside  part  of  their  breakfast 
to  be  shared  among  the  hungry  prisoners. 

He  puts  this  down  to  the  sporting  in-b 
stinct  of  the  Tommy.    The  English  sol-  [\ 
dier.  he  says,  saw  in  the  prisoner,  not  the  ( 
deadly  enemy  of  his  country,  but  his  op- 1 
ponent  in  a  game,  however  serious.  Con- 1! 
sequently,  there  were  none  of  those  out- 
breaks  of   hate    and    fanaticism    against 
prisoners,    held    by   the    English,    which 
caused  such  frightful  suffering  amongst 
the  Gennan  prisoners  in  French  and  Bel 
gian   camps.     These   outbreaks,   by  the 
way,   are   fully   described   in   the  letters 
from  other  prisoners,  published  by  The 
Suddcutschc  Monatscfte. 

In  summing  up  his  observations, 
Ewald  says  that  the  Englishman  is  a 
slave,  not  self-consciously,  but  instinct 
ively  and  generally.  He  will  never  be 
a  Socialist,  for  instance.  He  eives  many 
instances  of  what  he  calls  slave  charac 
teristics.  Perhaps  it  is  easiest  to  sumji; 
these  up  as  being  due  to  lack  of  initia 
tive,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Tommies  for  so  many  centuries 
had  been  accustoined  to  do  what  the 
squire,  the  vicar,  and  the  employer 
told  them  to  do.  Because  of  this  con 
elusion  of  his,  Ewald  titles  his  article, 
"  A  Slave  Amongst  Slaves."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  a  comparison  be 
tween  the  behaviour  of  his  Englishfc 
guardians  towards  him  and  his  fellows, 
and  the  behaviour  of  his  own  German 
non-commissioned  officers  in  camp  is  en 
tirely  in  favour  of  the  former. 
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SOVIET   CONTROL    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

COAL-MINERS'    SYSTEM    OF    ORGANISATION. 


Work  ceased  in  practically  all  the  coal 
mines  in  Australia  on  a  certain  day  in 
June,  because  the  coal-miners,  organised 
as  the  Australian  Coal  and  Shale  Em- 
ployees' Federation,  had  business  of 
their  own  to  attend  to.  Meetings  which 
involve  the  cessation  of  work  are  con- 
vened as  often  as  the  Central  Council 
oi  the  Federation  thinks  necessary. 

This  Council  is  the  executive  body  of 

the  Parliament   of   coal-miners   of   Aus- 

iralasia,    (including   New   Zealand).      It 

neets  in  Sydney,  where  it  retains  a  per- 

nanent  secretary  and  office  staff,  and  it 

s    composed    of    a    president,   vice-pre- 

ident.    secretary,    and    board    of    nine 

"ouncillors,    elected   from   the    different 

iistricts  in  which  the  coal-miners  labour. 

The   district   which  has   not   more  than 

-000    members    elects    one    Councillor, 

hose   having   over   2000   but    not    more 

han    6000,    send   two    Councillors,    and 

hose   having   over   6000   members   send 

hree. 

The  Councillors  are  elected  as  follow: 

Northern     District     (Newcastle-Mait- 

and  Coal  Field),  three  Councillors. 

Southern    District     (Coast    south    of 
5ydney),  two  Councillors. 

Western     District     (Blue     Mountains 
\'est  of  Svdney),  two  Councillors. 
Queensland,  one  Councillor. 
Victoria  and  Tasmania  combined,  one 
ouncillor. 

The  coal  mines  are  widely  scattered. 

n  Newcastle,  which  is  the  main  business 

entre,   and   port   of  the   northern   field, 

he  mines  are  worked  out.     Those  that 

re  working  are  scattered  within  a  radius 

f  forty  miles  north,  south  and  west  of 

.  s^ewcastle.     Branch  lines  lead  from  the. 

lain  northern  railway  to  where  a  dis- 

i  mt    bank    of    smoke    rising    above    the 

>  um  trees   indicates   the   presence    of    a 

ia.\  mine,  with  its  attendant  village  hid- 

en  in  the  scrub. 

When  meetings  such  as  that  held  last 
ane  take  place,  miners  are  called  to- 
iher  at  different  centres.  In  the 
jrthern  field,  for  instance,  they  assem- 
e  at  five  points  at  different  hours-  on 
10  same  dav.  thus  making  it  possible 
)r  a  Councillor  sent  from  the  Central 
ouncil  to  attend  and  explain  the  busi- 


ness to  each  meeting,  which  then  rejects 
or  endorses  the  proposals  of  the  Central 
Council.  The  action  of  the  Council  is 
determined  by  the  opinion  of  the  rank 
and  file  as  expressed  in  these  meetings. 

The  Federation  has  vested  consider- 
able powers  in  the  Central  Council.  It 
can  make  or  rescind  all  or  any  of  the 
rules  governing  the  Federation,  may  in- 
flict fines  up  to  £5  on  districts  or  mem- 
bers for  breaches  of  the  rules.  It  hears 
appeals  on  Federation  business  or  coal- 
mining matters  fron;  any  district  or 
member  thereof,  and  it  settles  disputes 
between  districts,  and  may  also  reverse 
the  decision  of  any  one  district  in  certain 
matters.  The  Council  can  fix  the  salaries- 
of  all  paid  officials,  although  it  actually 
never  does  this  without  consulting  the 
members  as  a  whole.  The  final  clause 
in  the  list  of  duties  of  the  Council  reads: 
"  To  do  all  acts,  matters  and  things  that 
may  appear  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  members." 

Councillors  are  elected  annually  in 
each  district.  The  president,  vice- 
president  and  general  secretary  are, 
however,  elected  by  a  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Federation  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  No  district  is  al- 
lowed to  nominate  more  than  one  can- 
didate for  the  three  offices,  so  that 
while  the  Councillors  individually  re- 
present their  own  districts  only,  the 
three  officials  who  constitute  the  Execu- , 
five  Committee  of  the  Council  represent 
the  whole  of  the  Federation. 

The  executive  meets  whenever  its 
members  think  it  essential  in  the  interests 
of  the  Federation,  but  it  may  do  busi- 
ness without  meeting  through  the  gene- 
ral secretary  by  correspondence,  officers 
recording  their  vote  by  telegram  or  let- 
ter, decisions  obtained  in  this  way  being 
as  valid  as  if  the  executive  had  met. 
The  general  secretary,  if  he  deems  it 
necessarv  for  the  good  of  the  Federa- 
tion, may  consult  in  any  urgent  matter 
with  the  president,  and  their  joint  de- 
cision operates  until  the  next  Central 
Council  meeting.  This  can  be  convened 
by  any  two  of  the  executive  officers,  or 
a  district  may  call  the  Council  together 
on  any  business.    If,  however,  the  Coun- 
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cil,  when  it  meets,  docs  not  think  that 
the  business  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  its  having  been  summoned, 
the  district  which  called  the  meeting  has 
to  pay  the  cost  of  it.  This  cost  con- 
sists of  the  usual  first-class  travelling 
fares,  and  the  wages  paid  the  Council- 
lors whenever  they  meet. 

Beyond  the  payment  of  ordinary  ex- 
•penses  such  as  siilaries  and  the  like,  the 
Council's  powers  are  limited  on  matters 
of  finance.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Federation  must  sanction  payments  for 
special  purposes.  For  instance,  when 
the  Council  recently  decided  that  the 
Federation  should  own  and  control  a 
newspaper,  it  had  to  obtain  permission 
from  Federation  members  to  sret  the 
necessary  funds.  .Although  the  C<intral 
Council  may  make  agreements  as  to 
wages,  and  conditions  of  employment, 
between  employers  and  workers  in  any 
district,  the  district  concerned  must  rati- 
fy or  reject  such  agreements  before  they 
are  finalised  by  the  Council.  When  dis- 
tricts themselves  make  agreements  with 
employers,  such  agreements  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  for  approval. 

In  the  Queensland  and  Victoria-Tas- 
mania districts,  there  is  an  executive  of 
twelve  members  of  the  Federation  elec 
ted  by  the  respective  lodges  in  these 
States.  They  attend  to  Federation  mat- 
ters in  these  localities.  In  New  South 
Wales,  however,  Federation  affairs  are 
in  the  hands  of  what  are  known  as 
delegate  boards.  These  consist  of  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  lodges  in  the  dis- 
trict. These  lodges  have  representation 
on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for  every 
fifty  members.  These  delegate  boards 
must  meet  at  least  once  every  six 
months  and.  in  fact,  are  called  together 
whenever  the  president,  treasurer  and 
secretarv  of  the  district  think  that  suf- 
ficient business  has  been  sent  in  from 
the  lodges,  from  other  districts-,  or  from 
the  Central  Council  to  warrant  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  being  held.  These 
board  meetings  sometimes  last  for  seve- 
ral days  and,  therefore,  cost  a  good  deal 
in  expenses  and  delegates-'  wages.  The 
northern  district,  therefore,  decided  re- 
cently, by  ballot  of  members,  to  abolish 
its  board  and  grant  greater  powers  to 
the  district  officers — the  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretarv,  who  are  paid 
officials  and  who  attend  only  to  Feder- 
ation   business.     Probablv.    as    is   usual. 


other   districts   will   follow   the  exampk 
of  the  northern  miners. 

The    lodges-,    to   which    reference    haet' 
been   made,   are   the   foundatioii   of   thtp 
Soviet  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  th( 
Executive    Council    sitting    in    Sydney 
Every    mine    has    a    lodge,    and    ever) 
member  of  the  Federation  in  the  mines 
is    controlled    by  the    lodge    which   con- 
sists of  all  the  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion working  in,  or  about,  the  mine.  The ; 
lodges  have  local  autonomy,  making  theii 
own  rules,  which  must  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  those  of  the  Council,  and  hav< 
as   officials    a  president,    treasurer    and^ 
secretary,   who   are   paid   quarterly    fees 
by  the  lodge  for  their  services. 

The  lodge  members  elect  a  committee^ 
which  represents  all  sections  of  workers 
so  that  on  the  committee  there  will  be 
one  representative  of  the  miners,  an- 
other of  the  men  who  repair  under-|j 
ground  tramways,  another  of  the  mer  ] 
who  work  coal-cutting  machines,  an- 
other of  the  wheelers  who  drive  the 
horses  underground,  and  so  on.  Usuall> 
the  committee  consists  of  twelve  mem- 
bers-. Each  committee-man  is  expectec 
to  report  at  least  once  a  fortnight  con- 
cerning the  men  of  his  section,  musi 
submit  their  grievances  and  their  sug- 
gestions to  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee considers  the  business  and  then  re- 
ports to  the  general  meeting  of  the  lodge 
When  grievances  occur  which  are  too  big 
for  the  committee  to  settle,  the  lodge 
deals  with  them  either  direct  or  by  ask- 
ing for  the  advice  of  the  district  dele- 
gates' board.  If  this  board  in  tun 
thinks  the  matter  vital  enough  to  place 
before  the  Central  Council,  the  questior 
then  becomes  a  problem  for  the  whole 
Federation.  The  recommendation  of  thef 
Central  Coimcil  is  sent  to  the  districi 
delegates'  board,  which  pass  it  on  tc 
the  lodges  in  which  the  workers  them 
s-elves  finally  decide  whether  they  wil 
endorse  the  Central  Council's  plan  ol 
action  or  not. 

Sometimes,  the  lodge  may  itself  ordei 
a  strike  in  the  mine.  It  then  sends  foi 
the  district  executive  officer,  who  give^ 
advice  and  heads  the  deputation  to  the 
mine  owner.  If  a  lodge  strikes  on  it 
own  account,  without  consulting  th( 
district  delegates'  board,  it  mus-t  finance 
the  strike  from  its  own  funds.  If  the 
board  has  approved  the  strike,  then  the 
whole   district   must   contribute   toward? 
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e  he  expenses.  As  a  general  rule,  strikes 
io  not  occur  unless  there  is  a  valid 
eason   from  the  men's  point  of   view, 

;c|)Ut  there  are  occasions  when  reason 
Iocs  not  enter  into  the  matter.  Recent- 
y,  in  the  northern  district,  a  wheeler 
vho  had  a  "  gwinsha "  order  for  a 
iebt  issued  against  his  pay,  requested 
he  lodge  to  liquidate  this  debt,  amount- 
iig  to  flO.  This,  it  naturally  refused 
o  do,  and  the  wheelers  promptlj'^  went 
)a    strike.      The    lodge    then    instructed 

!-|he  miners  to  go  in  and  do  the  wheelers' 
rk,  quickly  brought  the  strike  to  an 

a   ;u,  and  thus  restored  discipline  amongst 

sjhe  members. 

Official  positions  in  connection  with  the 
''ederation  are  open  to  any  member, 
nd  when  a  large  number  of  candidates 
re  nominated  for  any  one  position,  they 

cavil  "  for  the  order  in  which  their 
ames  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  paper. 
'he  first  name  drawn  ov^  of  a  l;iat  is 
flaced  at  the  top,  and  so  on.  The  sys- 
em  of  voting  is  e:5chaustive — the  success- 
ul  candidate  must  get  an  absolute 
lajority   over  the  others. 

The  district  boards  appoint  check 
ispectors.  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
he  coal  mines,  and  see  that  they  are 
ept  in  proper  working  order  by  the 
wners.  These  men  are  expert  miners-, 
wo  of  them  in  the  northern  district  be- 
■!g  certificated  mining  engineers.  Every 
)(lge  elects  a  local  check-inspector — a 
liner  who  works  continuously  in  the 
line  and  who  co-operates  with  the  dis- 
rict    check-inspector. 

Unlike  most  Labour  Unions,  who  hold 

heir  meetings  behind  closed  doors,  the. 

ijieetings  of  the  coal-miners'  lodges  are 

pen  to  all  comers,  even  when  the  busi- 

"^    discussed  is    most    vital   and    con- 

jj,  -ious.     When  the  question  of  a  strike 

,.  ^  discussed,  the  majority  of  the  villagers 

ather  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting  and 

sten  to  the  discussion. 

After    receiving    his    fortnightly    pay, 

ach   Federation   member  passes   into   a 

mall     office     on     the     mine     property, 

wncd    by    the   lodge,    whose    secretary 

[j  nd    treasurer    collect     from     him     the 

[,  stump,"  as-   Union    dues   are   termed. 

K  1ie  weekly  contribution  of  each  nieni- 

^  cr  to  the  Federation  is  3d.,  in  addition. 

,Jf  pays  whatever  amount  the  lodge  may 

ree  for  local  expenditure.  The  lodge 

mits  the   Federation   dues  to  the  dis- 

ict  board,  which  sends  on  a  percentage 


to  the  Central  Council.  The  dues  of  the 
local  lodges  are  heavy,  and  a  Federation 
member  pays  from  £6  to  £7  a  year,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  Unionist  in 
Australia. 

The  first  of  the  objects  of  the  C.E.F., 
as  the  Federation  is-  generally  termed, 
is  set  out  as  follows :  "  To  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  members  of  the 
Federation,  by  increasing  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  wealth  of  the 
workers,  and  to  educate  for  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  present  wage  sys- 
tem, and  the  substitution  of  the  common 
ownership  of  the  means-  of  production. 
To  discuss,  and  consider,  and  put  into 
force  when  approved,  any  scheme  for 
the  better  guidance  and  extension  of 
Australasian    Industrial    Organisation." 

The  northern  districts  central  office 
in  Newcastle  distributes  at  cost  price  to 
its  members,  and  those. of  other  Unions 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, literature  on  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  industrial  questions. 
This  literature  deals  with  these  subjects 
chiefly  from  a  Socialistic  point  of 
view.  This  distribution  is  a  recent 
activity,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  small  bands  of  militant  miners 
scattered  over  the  fields,  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  educational 
clubs,  industrial  propaganda  bodies  and 
branches  of  Socialistic  political  parties. 
Nominally,  the  C.E.F.  is  pledged  to 
a  policy  of  arbitration  through  the  Fede- 
ral Arbitration  Court,  hut  actually  it 
does  not  approach  the  Court,  as  a  gene- 
ral hostile  feeling  exists  throughout  the 
Federation  towards  Arbitration  Courts 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  with  em- 
ployers. The  strike  is  the  method  gene- 
rally favoured,  although  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  something  more  speedy 
and  less  costly  to  the  miners  themselves 
should  be  utilised.  There  is  at  present 
much  talk  of  a  "  darg  " — limitation  of 
output — being  used  to  coerce  the  mine- 
owners  into  granting  any  demands  the 
miners  mav  m.ake. 

The    C.E.F.  is    definitely    opposed  to 
any   concessions   it    may    win    from   the 
owners  being  passed  on  by  them  to  the 
public,  as  has  always  been  done  in  the 
past.     Tn  the   future,  when   the  C.E.F. 
makes  a  general   demand    for  increased 
.wages  or  improved  conditions  of  work, 
git  will  be  stipulated  that  the  abal  mine 
([iowners  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  in- 
crease, and  not  thh  public.  A.S.W. 
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Ill  comparing  the  accounts  of  suffer- 
ing which  continue  to  pour  in  from  all 
countries  which  the  war  has  desolated, 
the  wonder  arises  whore  the  limit  of 
human  endurance  will  he  attained.  It 
appears  to  have  heen  reached  in  X'iciina. 
The  Obscnrr,  (June  6,  1920)  writes: 
"  In  \'ienna  things  are  so  bad,  that  in  a 
^erious  periodical  it  is  advocated  in  earn- 
est that  the  State  should  no  longer  pre- 
vent people  from  committing  suicide ;  on 
the  contrary,  on  consideration  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  agonies  of  the  -Vienn- 
ese, chiefly  caused  by  the  underfeeding, 
the  State  should  assist  them  by  permit- 
ting the  doctors  to  help  their  patients 
who  ask  for  it  into  another  world.  Sui- 
cide under  such  circumstances  is  the 
good  right  of  every  citizen — so  the 
periodical  asserts." 

As  against  that  counsel  of  despair,  it 
is  some  relief  to  read  in  The  Bulletin 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
(May,  1920)  that,  to  relieve  the  dis^ 
tress  of  the  children  of  Vienna,  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  give 
hospitality  to  1500  children  from  the 
Austrian  capital,  placing  at  their  dis- 
posal several  of  the  Red  Cross  institu- 
tions, where  they  will  receive  every 
care  and  comfort.  On  May  21,  also, 
a  train-load  of  550  children  left  Vienna 
for  England,  where  they  have  been  in- 
vited, to  try  to  build  up  their  strength. 
Australian  readers  should  bear  in  mind 
that  neither  in  Italy  nor  in  England 
are  food  supplies  yet  normal,  or 
what  we  should  call  &ufificient,  yet 
the  people  find  means  to  extend  this 
hospitality,  feeling  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  puts  it,  "  I  have  no 
enemies  under  eight  years  old."  But  the 
rescued  children  are  not  limited  to  that 
age ;  if  they  were,  the  offer  of  help  would 
be  but  a  barren  one  in  some  districts, 
for  in  Galicia,  for  example,  both  Le 
Matin  and  Lc  Gazette  de  Lausanne  of 
May  last  report  that  no  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  are  to  be  found.  The 
famished  mothers  have  laid  one  after 
another  of  their  beloved  children  in  the 
ground,  being  unable  either  to  warm, 
clothe  or  feed  them. 

The  musical  name  "  asphodel  "  has  a 
poetic  sound.  It  seems  strange  to  meet 
it  in  The  Morning  Post,  (June  11)  in 
this  grim  connection :     "  There  are  peo- 


ple in  Montenegro  to-day  who  ioY  wee 
have  not  had  a  grain  of  corn  in  th( 
cottages,  people  who  have  not  a  stit 
of  clothing  to  bless  themselves  with,  a. 
w!ho  dare  not,  for  very  shame,  crc 
their  threshold  in  the  daylight.  Th 
steal  out  when  darkness  falls,  grub  i 
the  leaves  of  the  asphodel — a  plant  t 
onmivorous  goat  rejects — boil  the  b 
terness  out  of  them,  and  feed  on  t 
nasty  remainder.  In  one  village,  co 
sisting  of  perhaps  twenty  houses,  t 
families  were  recently  counted  who, 
such  means,  kept  body  and  soul  pi 
cariously  together." 

So    far    there    appears    no    rolls 
honour  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  w' 
are    attacking   the    tpyhus    epidemic 
Poland,    where,    in    the   Minsk    distri' 
two-thirds   of    the    doctors    are    said    |, 
have  succumbed  to  the  disease.     Sevei 
relief  workers  have  also  died  of  typh; 

The  campaign  against  typhus  is 
campaign  of  cleansing.  It  is  thus  d 
scribed  by  Brian  T.  Mennell  (June  1 
1920)  :  "  We  receive  the  orders  for  t 
day  from  the  local  doctor,  who  giv 
the  number  of  houses  in  which  typh 
has  been  reported  the  day  before.  Wbj 
the  house,  which  is  usually  one  roo 
in  a  huge  tenement  block,  is  reache 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  ascertain( 
by  enquiry,  confirmed  by  bread  car 
and  all  must  be  found  and  held.  Thf 
names  are  listed  by  one,  and  their  be 
ding  and  clothes  are  bundled  up  b 
the  others.  All  the  occupants,  Avith  the 
clothes  and  bedding,  go  off  to  be  ster 
ised  and  washed.  Then  the  sprayii 
party  attacks  in  force,  beds-  are  pulh 
to  pieces,  straw  mattresses  taken  in 
yard  or  street  and  burned,  all  furnitu 
moved  from  its  foundations,  where 
has  apparently  stood  from  the  beginnii 
of  time.  Each  person  does  his  o\a 
job,  the  sweeper,  v/ith  broom,  preced( 
by  one  who  moves  obstacles  and  pu 
back  in  the  swept  area.  Then  carbol 
sprayers  follow  and  squirt  everything- 
walls,  ceiling,  floor,  beds,  furniture,  pi 
tures.  The  floor  scrubbers  follow  tl 
sprayers.  Lice  and  bugs  reel  from  tl 
sabre  stroke.  When  we  have  done,  n 
though  it  mighit  appear  to  an  unsyr 
pathetic  eye  that  a  hostile  army,  accor 
panied  by  flood,  had  passed  through,  tl 
verminous  den  is  left  sweet  and  clean 
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(Last  year,  Canada  obtained  21,000,000 
IS  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  at 
:ost  of  i  14.000,000. 

The  Scottish  United  Free  Church 
vours  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on 
rman  missionaries. 

The  Finnish  Reichstag  at  the  end  of 
ay  decided  by  120  votes  to  38,  that 
nland  should  join  the  League  of 
itions. 

•  Canada  shared  in  the  military  expedi- 

"in  of  the  Allies  to  Siberia.     She  has 

vv  to  meet  the  =bill,  which  amounts  to 

^00.000  dollars. 

School  children  in  New  Zealand  are 

be  instructed  in  the  effects  of  alcohol 

the  human  body,  according  to  a  de- 
uon  of  the  new  Minister  of  Education. 
General  Obregon,  of  Mexico,  has  fair 
ir  and  blue  eyes,  which  lends  colour 

the  statement  that  he  is  of  Irish 
scent,  and  that  his  real  name  is 
Rrien. 

Eighty-S'even  captured  Bolshevik  emis- 
ries  who  were  found  guilty  of  cruelty 

the  people,  were  summarily  executed 
the     Ukrainiain      Commander      in 
ilicia. 
The  practice  of  asking  house-hunters 

"  pay  for  the  key,"  when  renting  a 
.veiling,  is  made  a  punishable  offence 
/  the  new  Rent  Restriction  law'^  in 
ritain. 

The  Czechs  insist  upon  calling  Carls- 
id  '' Karlovyvary."  It  is  hardly  likely 
ough  that  the  thousands  of  wealthy 
nglishmen  and  Americans,  who  used 
crowd  to  that  famous  watering-place, 
ill  ever  use  its  new  name. 
Up  to  the  end  of  June,  some  300  fam- 
es from  Eupren  and  Malmedy  had 
ken    advantage    of    the    clause   in    the 


Peace  Treaty  which  allowed  residents 
in  these  districts  ceded  to  Belgium  to 
opt  for  German  citizenship. 

Altogether  22,000  German  guns,  of 
all  calibres,  from  77  mm.  (field  guns) 
up  to  the  most  gigantic  howitzers,  have 
been  reported  to  the  Military  Inter-Al- 
lied Commission.  To  date,  some  8500 
of  these  have  been  destroyed. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  22,827,188 
miles  of  telephone  wires  in  the  United 
States.  These  wires  link  up  11,716,520 
telephones.  The  total  number  of  calls 
sent  in  1917  was  21,845,722,335,  or  211 
per  head  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Heide,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  America,  and  was  lecturing  on 
the  United  States  in  Upper  Silesia,  was 
arrested  by  French  soldiers,  and  was  ac- 
cidently  shot  by  the  French  guard  of 
his  hotel,  as  he  passed. 

The  Church  Pictorial  Movement  in 
England  is  organising  a  company  to  pro- 
vide cinema  entertainments  at  towns  and 
villages  where  there  are  no  picture 
theatres.  The  capital  is  £100.000.  Part 
of  the  profit  is  to  go  to  Charities  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  Italian  Government,  up  to  the  end 
of  March,  had  contracted  foreign  debts 
of  20.486,000.000  lires,  the  mean  interest 
on  which  was  5.54  per  cent.  Credits  found 
for  Italy  in  the  United  States  totalled 
8,938.500.000  lires.  the  annual  interest 
on  which  is  375.900,000  lires. 

The  slump  in  Japan  has  reduced  ship- 
building in  Osaka  by  more  than  two- 
thirds.  During  the  war  there  were  70 
yards  at  Osaka,  with  a  shipbuilding  capa- 
city of  230.000  tons.  In  May  last  there 
were  onlv  18  vards.  with  a  capacity  of 
60,000  to"70,000  tons. 
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cxloiisivt'ly  in  Formosa,  tnorr  lliaii  50t) 
acres  bcin^  devoted  lo  tlic  Rrowlh  of  tlic 
plants  Tliose  cuijajjed  in  the  indiislry 
hope  to  find  a  yood  market  for  llie  diu.u 
in  Chinn.  in  ootise(|uencc  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  opium. 

Xi'WspaixM.-.  Ill  An.'^tria  havi-  intOrnit'd 
the  Government  that  it  is  im|)ossil)le  for 
them  to  pay  more  than  five  kronen  per 
kikis;ram  for  paper;  tliey  will  either  liave 
to  cease  puhHcation.  or  the  Government 
will  have  to  make  arraiiijements  to  sup- 
ply them  at  this  price. 

New  Zealand's  war  pensions  hill  is 
considerably  hiji^her  in  proportion 
to  population  than  that  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  amounts  to  £1.773.000; 
Anstralia's  is  just  over  £6.000,(XX), 
while  the  population  of  Australia  is 
nearly  five  times  that  of  New  Zealand. 
The  AUcqmclnc  Elekfricitafs  Gcscll- 
schaft  recently  increased  its  capital  to 
75.000.000  marks  and  absorbed  several 
smaller  electric  undertakings.  It  has 
now  issued  dcbentnres  for  a  further  25.- 
000.000  marks,  all  of  which  have  been 
taken  up  by  an  American  financial  group. 
A  bricjade  of  Sene.s^alese  troops  mutin- 
ied at  Marseilles  on  Tunel2.  The  French 
Government  was  despatchin^j  them  to  the 
Syrian  front,  but  the  Africans  refused 
to  embark.  Tlie  French  General  in  com- 
mand had  to  be  escorted  away  by  cavalry 
with  drawn  sword?. 

The  gfreat  scarcity  of  silver  coins  in 
Paris  has  brought  about  the  universal 
use  of  stamps  as  change.  The  patrons 
of  restaurants  come  out  with  most  of 
their  change  in  stamps.  Taxicab  drivers 
give  their  fares  change  in  stamps,  and 
stamps  are  also  used  for  change  in  al- 
most all  the  shops. 

The  recent  strike  in  the  French  coal 
mines  has  lost  France  782,000  tons  of  coal. 
As  it  costs  only  £2  16s.  a  ton  to  mine, 
and  must  be  replaced  with  coal  imported 
from  England  and  America,  which  costs 
£18  a  ton.  the  cost  of  this  particular 
strike  to  France  must  have  been  over 
ill. 000.000. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  some  time 
ago  inherited  .the  famous  Island  of 
Comacina,  in  Lake-Como.  He  has  now 
presented  it  to  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
Island  is  famous  o^ving  to  the  fact  that 
royal  families  often  sought  refuge  in  it 
during  the  -Middle  Ages.  It  contains  a 
magnificent  chateau,  and  five  churches. 


Ill  sjiite 


Asiguat   il, 


of  the  etYorls-  of  the  Bri 
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Governinent  to  promote  the  buildy^eei'^S" 
workers'  homes,  only  one-twelfthjii  tht.*^    * 
carjientrrs  and  joiners  employed  aiv.«titr*'^'f 
gaged  on   such   buildings,   whilst  53.180     ^ 
carpenters  and  joiners  out  of  the  total 
11S,0S2    are    erecting    kinenia    theatres, 
churches,    castles,   cJubs.    stores,    flying 
sheds,  hotels  and  general  theatres. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Government  has 
passed  a  law  which  provides  for  the 
severest  penalties  in  cases  of  corruption. 
The  punishment  is  a  finel  of  50.000 
kronen  or  a  vear's  imprisonment.  Should 
Members  of  Parliament  be  the  guilty 
parties,  they  must  serve  a  year's  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour,  and  pay 
fines  varying  from  1000  to  1.000,000 
kronen. 

The  Austrian  Government  has 
abolished  the  old  national  anthem,  and 
has  substituted  in  its  place  one  composed 
bv  the  Chancellor.  Herr  Renner,  the 
music  being  written  by  Herr  Kienzl.  It 
will  now  be  possible,  therefore,  for 
patriotic  Australians  to  use  Haydn's 
well-known  tune  to  "  Praise.  My  Soul, 
the  King  of  Heaven,"  with  an  easy  con- 
science. 

Exportation  of  wool  has  been  alto- 
gether prohibited  by  the  Roumanian 
Government.  All  available  supplies  have 
been  commandeered  by  the  Minister  of 
Industry,  who  will  distribute  it  amongst 
the  woollen  mills.  These  are  compelled 
to  manufacture  cloth  according  to  the 
specifications-  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  must  sell  it  at  a  price  fixed 
by  the   Minister. 

The  result  of  the  recent  elections  in 
Lithuania  gives  the  Christian  Democrats 
45  per  cent,  of  the  seats,  the  Social 
Democrats  20  per  cent.,  the  Minority 
Socialists  25  per  cent.  The  Jews  will 
he  represented  by  five  deputies  and  the 
Poles  by  two  only.  This  is  rather  remark- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Poles 
insist  that  Lithuania  should  be  included 
in  a  greater  Poland. 

Czecho-SIovakia   has  been   s-upplying 
coal   to    Poland   under   a   special   agree -^ 
ment,  but  payment  for  this  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  and  Poland,   in  "June  las4: 
owed     Czecho-SIovakia     no     less     tharJ 
540,000,000  marks.    When  protests  wet 
lodged  at  Warsaw,  the  Polish  Govern- 
nicnt   declared  that  it   was   not   solvent 
and    could    not    pay.       Supplies    were 
promptly  stopped. 
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The  Great  War  Foretold  in   1911. 


By  M.    Delaisi. 


M.  Delaisi  in  his  speech  on  the  com- 
Mig  war,  ridicules  the  assertions  of  Chau- 
nnistic  journals  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ahine,  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between 
Cjiermany    and    England,    France   would 

t  seized  by  the   former  as  a  hostage. 

s  recalls  Maximilian  Harden's  state- 
iticnt,  "  In  case  of  war  with  England, 
we  shall  invade  France.  We  shall  im- 
pose upon  her  a  war  indemnity  of 
;  \000,0(X),000  francs,  and  with  this 
money  we  s-hall  defray  the  expenditure  of 

le     campaign     against     the     English." 

This,"  savs  M.  Delaisi,  "  was  pure  bluff. 
J  he  Germans  could  not  get  20,000,000,000 
francs  out  of  France  by  simply  invading 
tb.c  country."  The  French  army  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  able  to  resist  for  many 
weeks,  and  Germany  would  actually  have 
to  spend  so  much  money  on  this  in- 
vasion, and  use  so  many  troops  for  it, 
that  it  would  cost  far  more  than  she 
could  possiblv  get  out  of  France.  "  Ger- 
many," he  declares,  "  has  no  interest  in 
making  war  on  France/'  and  if  the 
French  make  a  military  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  "  France  would  probably 
be  invaded,  pillaged  and  burdened  for 
a  whole  generation  by  an  enormous  war 
in;lemnity,  but  England  would  have  van- 
quished her  rival.  Confronted  by  a  con- 
quered Germany,  and  a  weakened  France, 
she  would  again  obtain  and  strengthen  her 
absolute  preponderance  of  the  world." 
"  These."  he  says.  "  are  the  risks  we 
take  by  turning  the  Entente  Cordiale — 
an  excellent  idea — into  a  military  alli- 
ance— a  dangerous  thing."  He  goes  on 
to  urge  that  the  proper  attitude  for 
France  to  take  up  is  that  of  absolute 
neutrality,  and  declares : — 

Two  attitudes  are  possible:  We  may 
take  sides  >a  ith  one  of  the  two  Power.-- ; 
or  we  may  remain  neutral.  To  take 
sides  with  Germany  is  .very  dangerous. 
Without  doubt,  the  Kaiser  would  not 
demand  of  us  cither  ships  or  soldiers ; 
he  needs  only  our  money.  But  the  re- 
gistry of  German  loans  at  the  stock  ex- 
change would  inevitably  result  in  the 
rui)ture  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  And 
that   would   mean   the   recommencement 


all  over  the  world  of  the  policy  of  pin- 
pricks, which,  in  1898,  led  us  to  Fashoda. 
Never  would  any  clear-headed  French- 
men consent  to  that. 

To  take  sides  with  England  is  still 
more  dangerous.  The  first  regiment  to  • 
cross  the  Belgian  frontier,  en  route  to 
Antwerp,  would  unchain  against  us  a 
formidable  war.  All  of  the  French 
officers  with  whom  I  have  consulted,  as- 
sure that  after  the  measures  taken  by 
the  German  Chief-of-Staff,  the  shock  of 
the  German  attack  would  be  of  a  sudden- 
ness- and  violence  unheard  of. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Guard  neutrality  ? 

That  is  easy.  England  has  only  one 
means  of  forcing  us.  to  march  on  Ant- 
werp, and  Germany  cannot  compel  us 
by  force  to  lend  her  our  savings.  For 
once  more,  she  is  financially  not  in  a 
position  to  maintain  two  wars  at  the 
same  time.  The  theory  of  France  being 
held  as  a  hos-tage  is  a  boast  of  the 
German  Derouledes. 

Under  these  circumstances  only  one 
attitude  seems  possible,  reasonable,  pru- 
dent, conforming  to  the  interest  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  good  of  universal 
peace.  The  French  Government  must 
say  to  the  English,  "  You  shall  not  have 
our*  armv !"  And  to  the  Germans,  "  You 
shall  not  have  our  money !"  Therefore 
you  will  not  fight  each  other,  and  France 
not  only  will  have  saved  her  own  in- 
terests, but  also  those  of  humanity. 

Or,  if  yon  absolutely  insist  on  mas- 
sacring each  other,  verv  good,  go  ahead. 
But  don't  count  on  us  to  help  you.  In 
such  a  fratricidal  strife,  not  one  cen- 
time of'  French  monev,  nor  one  drop 
of  blood  shall  wc  shed.  We  shall  s-ay 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other — not  a  penny, 
not  a  soldier.  That  is  doubtless  what 
France  would  say,  if  she  were  consulted. 

Unfortunately  she  i=  not  asked  for 
her  advice.  In  spite  of  democratic  ap- 
pearances, it  is  known  that  the  people 
do  not  govern,  and  do  not  control  their 
governors.  A  small  band  of  capitalists 
has  seized  control  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  jjreat  financial  associations : 
they  hold  in  their  hands  the  banks,  mines, 
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railways,  steamship  companies-,  water, 
gas,  and  electric  companies ;  in  fact,  all 
the  economic  utilities  of  France.  They 
dominate  Parliament,  dispose  of  Minis- 
ters, and  have  taken  into  their  pay  the 
jj^real  newspapers  which  control  public 
opinion.  Skilfully  hidden  behind  the 
democratic  scenes,  they  are  in  reality 
t^e  masters  of  the  de&tinies  of  the 
country. 

But  what  kind  of  madness  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  these  men — 
madness  for  absolute  power,  the  same 
"which  carried  away  Louis  XIV.  and 
ruined  Xanoleon.  Rarely  does  such 
temptation  offer  itself  to  any  single  man 
or  any  class.  Consider  that  France 
could  really  be  the  arbiter  of  the  world. 
If  sh.e  lends  her  soldiers  to  England,  the 
German  Colossus  may  collapse,  if  she 
lends  monev  to  the  Kaiser,  the  Prus- 
sians will  have  the  best  of  it.  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  British  Empire  which  will 
be  dismembered  and  fall.  What  a  temp- 
tation for  an  oligarchy,  without  counter- 
weights, and  without  control,  to  throw 
"its  sword  into  the  balance,  and  to  decide 
which  shall  be  the  world  empire ! 

But  what  do  these  capitalists  want, 
anyway?    Just  this  : — 

1.  It  is  known  that  our  business  men 
received  from  England  -as  ^  a  prize 
for  the  Entente  Cordialc,  Morocco ;  they 
had  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  loans 
and  public  works,  the  railroads,  harbours, 
telegraphs,  etc.,  Compelled  to  go  to  Al- 
gecira?.  they  cannot  console  themselves 
for  having  to  share  all  their  concessions 
with  Germany.  A  war  would  be  a  good 
way  to  oust  an  embarrassing  partner,  and 
to  recover  the  monopoly  promised  by 
England. 

2.  Germany  wis-hes  to  Vnake  of  Tur- 
key a  preserve,  where  the  mines,  loans 
and  railways  will  be  reserved  for  her 
own  citizens.  It  is  a  fine  bait,  of  which 
the  Vitalis,  the  Auboyneaus  and  Revoil 
of  the  Banque  Ottomane,  Rouvier  of  the 
Banaue  Francaise.  and  Schneider  of 
Creusot  used  to  have  first  choice,  and 
the  bip-o-est  share.  Helping  England  to 
crush  Germany  would  be  a  nice  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  serious  competitor.  They 
would  then  only  have  England  with 
whom  to  share  the  lucrative  honour  of 
civilizing  the  Turks. 

3.  In  case  of  war,  several  billions 
would  be  borrowed  in  Paris,  as  much 
for  account  of  London  as  for  France. 


If 


And  our  great  banks  cherish  the  memoj 
of  big  profits  realised  in  1871  and  18/ 

These  are  the  advantages  which  tl 
financial  oligarchy  can  draw  from  z 
intervention  in  the  conflict.  Of  cours 
I  know  very  well  that  in  the  present-dr 
capitalistic  circles,  it  is  necessary  to  d' 
velope  commercial  markets.  But  dot 
that  justify  a  war?  Compare  the  minir 
concessions  of  Morocco,  rich  thou 
they  are,  with  the  ravages  of  a  war  i 
France.  Place  oh  one  side  of  the  sea 
600  miles  of  Turkish  railway,  and  on  tl 
other,  the  horrible  massacres  by  our  ei 
gines  of  war,  the  sufferings  of  t? 
wounded,  the  grief  of  the  wives  anf 
mothers,  and  the  misery  of  the  orphans 
and  tell  me  if  the  dividends  of  Creusc 
afe  worth  the  blood  of  200,000  youn 
Frenchmen  !  That  is  all  the  benefit  whic 
our  country  could  receive  from  such  a 
adventure.  I  defy  anyone  to  prove  th 
contrary ! 

But  the  people  are  not  the  masters  o 
their  own  destinies.  A  small,  irrespor 
sible,  but  powerful,  coterie,  exerts  a 
its  efforts  on  diplomacy  and  drags  ther 
along.  It  was  this  coterie  which  involve 
us  in  the  Morocco  adventure.  And  w 
know  that  our  generals  more  often  obe 
its  orders  than  those  of  the  Governmeni 
M.  Ribot  himself  publicly  complained  o 
this. 

It  supported  Delcasse  in  1905,  whei 
he  brought  us  to  the  point  of  v/ar  witl 
Germany.  To-day  it  has  returned  hin 
to  power  and  seeks  to  transform  th' 
Entente  Cordiale  into  a  military  alliance 

England  knows  the  power  of  its  mem 
bers ;  that  is  why,  without  caring  abou 
Parliament  or  public  opinion,  she  treat: 
with  these  men,  and  in  every  way  asso 
ciates  them  w^ith  her  affairs. 

Shall  we  be  able  to  recognise  any  o' 
the    threads   of    this   intrigue?      Let    u 
follow    the    strange    affair    of 
Maimon.  which  it  seems  now 
suppressed. 

A  journalist,  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  alliec 
with  the  family  of  Waldeck-Rousseau 
formerlv  secretary  of  the  Embassy,  a 
high  official  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, editor  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  Le  Temps,  the  confidant 
of  Ministers,  with  access  to  their  private 
offices  at  all  hours — is  regarded  all  over 
Europe  as  the  ofificial  mouthpiece  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  from 
his  articles  that  the  other  French  news- 
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pers,  the  foreign  press,  and  even  the  The  plan  is  simple;  it  is  all  arranged 
jropean  Cabinets,  try  to  learn  the  in-  and  we  can  follow  its  realisation  every 
ntions  of  the  French  Government.  day. 

Now,  England,  to  put  a  check  on  the  1-  T'^cy  are  negotiating  at  this  mo- 
erman  railway  from  Constantinople  to  ""lent  a  military  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Jagdad.  is  planning  to  build  another  I",  case  of  war  with  Germany,  the 
05)ad  from  Homs,  in  Syria,  to  Bagdad.  British  Fleet  would  protect  our  Channel 
iiiiiii,  '"^  administrative  committee  is  formed,  coast,  and  our  troops  would  march  on 
!iouo/hom  do  we  find  on  it?    Sir  Babington    Antwerp. 

arjinith,  the  right  hand  man  of  Sir  Ernest  It  is  well  understood  (this  is  to  re- 
scal'assel,  the  former  banker  of  Edward  assure  public  opinion)  that  this  treaty 
inth'II.,  Cherif  Pasha,  a  Turkish  general,  is  to  be  purely  defensive.  But  have  you 
ren'ho  in  Paris  combated  vigorously  the  noticed  that  all  modern  wars  are  always 
Jolicy  of  the  Comitc  Union  et  Progres ;  defensive?  If  you  ask  a  Frenchman  who 
..  nrl  hfqidpt;  thpcp — M    Anrlrf  TnrH'ipn        W'as  the  aggressor  in   1870,  he  will  tell 

you  that  it  was  Bismarck  in  falsifying 
the  dispatches  of  Ems.  And  put  the  same 
question  to  a  German,  he  will  answer 
you  with  the  same  good  faith  that  it  was 
Napoleon,  since  it  was  he  who  declared 
war.  In  the  same  way  all  Russians  are 
convinced  that  it  was  Japan  who,  by 
sinking  the  Russian  ships  in  the  harbour 
of  Chemulpo,  provoked  the  conflict;  and 
all  the  Japanese  will  reply  that  the  Tsar 
by  penetrating  Korea,  threatened  the 
independence  and  security  of  their 
nation.  In  fact,  when  a  war 
breaks  out,  it  is  because  the  two 
hostile  governments  equally  want  it; 
but  each  of  the  two  peoples  is  equally 
convinced  that  they  are  only  defending 
themselves.  Then  when  it  pleases  the 
Foreign  Office  to  make  war,  its  diplo- 
mats will  know  how  to  arrange  for  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  for  the  conflict  on 
the  adversary. 

2.  If  the  French  peasant  is  to  march 
with  good  spirit,  public  opinion  must  be 
prepared..  For  such  purposes  he  must 
be  persuaded  that  the  Prussians  think 
forever    of    invading    French   territory. 


3„  tid  besides  these — M.  Andre  Tardieu. 

The  latter  has  made  this  enterprise  a 
crsonal.  matter.    He  is  exerting  himself 
D    ob'tain    the    support    of    the    French 
Government.    However,  M.  Pichon  hesi- 
ajates  to  follow.    Thereupon  M.  Tardieu 
fhn  Lc  Temps,  though  he  had  previously 
upported  his  Ministry  faithfully,  sharp- 
y  criticised  his  policy.    At  the  same  time 
^through    a     mere     coincidence,     which 
diould,  however,  be  mentioned)  his  part- 
ner in  the  Homs-Bagdad  railway  affair, 
ethe  Levantin,  Bernard  Maimon,  through 
w  :he  mediation  of  young  Rouet,  protege 
lejDf  Tardieu,  made  away  with  secret  docu- 
ntinents  stolen  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay.    A 
0  London   paper, ,  of   which  he  is  corres- 
pondent,  published    a   resume,    likewise 
secret,    of  the    negjotiations    which    had 
tljtaken  place  at  Potsdam  between  William 
II.,  and  the  Russian  Minister  SasonofT. 

At  once  the  Parisian  bankers  refused 
the  Tsar  the  loan  of  1,200,000,000  francs 
already  announced  on  the  Bourse  ;  Nicho- 
las II.  responded  by  withdrawing  his 
^  troops  from  the  German  border.  And 
in  spite  of  official  denials,  all  Europe  is 
asking  itself  to-day  what  is  left  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance. 


Therefore  the  servile  press  seizes  upon 

the  most  trifling  incidents,  distorts  and 

That  is  an  example  of  what  the  little    magnifies  them,  and  disquiets  the  public. 


coterie  of  business  men  which  surrounds 
and  penetrates  our  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  can  do.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  Old  World,  when  a  match  can 
set  fire  to  all  Europe,  a  few  men  at- 
tracted bv  the  bait  of  a  railway  conces- 
sion in  Turkey,  can  involve  France  in  a 
horrible  cataclysm. 


An  incident  in  the  foreign  legion,  such 
as  the  lawsuit  "  La  Lorraine  sportive," 
or  an  aeroplane  flight,  are  good  stuff  to 
arouse  in  us  fear  and  hatred  of  Ger- 
many. 

3.  And  finally,  when  the  public  will 
have  been  sufficiently  aroused,  when  the 
idea  of  a  German  peril  is  sufficiently  im- 


But,  you  say,  even  admitting  that  these  planted   in   our   minds,   then   some   fine 

people  want  war,  can  we  believe  for  a  night,  the    English  ifleet    will    sail    full 

moment  that  the   French  people  would  steam  for  Flushing.     At  the  s^ame  time 

let  them  do  this  ?    How  could  they  per-  almost,  the  Prussian  regiments  at  Aix-la- 


suade  them  to  let  themselves  be  massa- 
cred for  such  futile  ambitions? 


Chapelle  will  embark  on  express  trains 
on  their  way  to  Antwerp. 
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Also,  according  to  custom,  tlic  French 
Government  will  seize  all  telegrams  and 
letters  which  might  give  infonna- 
tion  of  the  movement  of  helliger- 
ent  troops.  Later,  an  oiiicial  note 
will  be  sent  to  the  -  press.  The 
next  morning,  all  newspapers  will  jx^int 
in  headlines  as  large  as  your  hand,  these 
prophetic  words : 

REIXUAN    NEUTRALITY    HAS 
BEEN   VIOLATED! 
THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY  IS  MARCH- 
ING ON  LILLE! 

For,  such  is  the  trap.  They  will  not 
say  that  the  objective  of  the  corps  from 
Aix-la-Chapclle  is  Antwerp ;  they  will 
only  say  it  is  directed  against  the  French 
frontier. 

At  this  terrible  news,  repeated  by  the 
million  voices  of  the  press  with  great 
eflfect,  the  peasantry  of  Brittany,  or  Can- 
tal.  the  little  bourgeois  patriot,  the  badly 
informed  workman,  persuaded  that 
France  is  attacked,  will  shoulder  their 
knapsacks.  Without  giving  them  time 
to  reflect .  they  will  be  shipped  with  all 
haste  in  cattle  cars  on  their  way  to  the 
Belgian  plains.  The  German  army,  hin- 
dered in  its  march  upon  Antwerp,  will 
fall    upon   them. 

And  this  is  how,  bv  the  astuteness  of 
a  small  group  of  financiers  and  diplo- 
mats, a  great  people  will  find  itself  drawn 
into  a  war  entirely  against  its  will. 

Is  the  war  inevitable?  I  do  not  think 
so.  If  in  the  economic  conflict,  which 
is  being  so  strenuous!}"  waged  between 
England  and'  Germany,  vital  interests  are 
at  stake,  it  is  not  the  same  fof  France. 
And  we  must  always  hope  that  a  sudden 
awakening  of  public  conscience  or  the 
fear  of  a  revolution  may  deter  these 
business  men  from  completing  their 
dangerous  intrigues.  But  such  a  sudden 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  will 
not  happen  if  the  people  are  not  warned 
in  time. 

The  financial  coterie  which  is  wire- 
pulling in  file  back  room  of  the  chan- 
celleries is  not  large,  but  holds  the  most 
terfible  of  tnmips — the  popular  ignor- 
ance. The  great  words  "  Honour  the 
Fatherland,"  "  The  Flag,"  "National 
Defence,"  in  tfae  names  of  which  for  cen- 
turies s-o  many  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  s«  many  unjust  and  useless 
wars    wa?ed,    are    always    powerful    to 


sway  the  masses.  To  hinder  the  finan- 
ciers from  making  use  of  them,  it  is 
necess-ary  to  arouse  public  opinion,  and 
to  shake  ofl  torpid  indifference. 

And,  above  all,  the  preachers  of  peace, 
who  hypnotise  people  into  a  false  se- 
curity, must  be  defied.  It  may  please 
some  politicians,  and  some  naive  people 
to  lull  themselves  to  sleep  with  the  fond 
hope  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  has  de- 
clared that  she  wall  not  accept  it;  and 
Sir  John  Fisher,  supreme  chief  of  the 
English  fleet,  and  delegate  to  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague,  announced  with' 
brutal  frankness:  "In  case  of  war,  I 
should  violate  all  the  rules  of  all  the 
Peace  Conferences — I  have  but  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  to  win.  The  diplomats 
can  negotiate  afterwards-." 

It  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  illusion 
to  count  on  the  friendly  regulation  of 
international  conflicts  by  arbitration.  At 
this  very  moment,  moreover,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  gradual  w^avering  of  the  paci- 
fist propaganda  among  the  middle  classes 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  governments 
and  the  hostile  financiers.  Even  amongst 
the  working  classes  formerly  opposed  to 
militarism  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
spread  the  militarist  fever. 

In  Germany,  Socialist  leaders  declared 
in  the  Reichstag,  that  in  case  of  war,  not 
a  German  Socialist  would  be  missed  at 
the  roll  call. 

In  England,  a  Socialist  named  Blatch- 
ford  has  published  a  thundering  bro- 
chure, "  The  German  Peril,"  which  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Chauvinistic  passions. 
And  the  Congress  of  the  Labour  Party 
voted  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy. 

Even  in  France.  Jaures,  forgetting  the 
traditional  cry  of  his  party,  "  Rather 
revolution  than  war,"  iinder  the  pretext 
of  orgatiising  the  new  army,  proposed  to 
militarise  our  children  of  the  primary 
schools,  demanded  that  all  our  lawyers, 
doctors  and  professors  taken  from  the 
bourgeoisie,  be  made  officers,  and 
preached,  with  his  customary  eloquence, 
the  return  to  the  patriotic  and  warlike 
traditions  of   1792. 

It  is  against  this  revival  of  Chauvin- 
istic passions  that  we  must  now^  defend 
ourselves.  For  this  there  is  only  one 
remedv ;  instruct  the  people  as  to  the 
true  situation  in  Europe ;  accustom  them 
to  discern  under  diplomatic  conflicts  the 
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intrigues  of  business  men;  show  them 
beneath  the  spread-eagle  words,  "  Hon- 
our," "  Fatherland,"  and  "  National 
Safety,"  the  orders,  concessions  and  loans 
which  are  the  real  motives  of  war.  And 
then,  when  they  are  invited  to  go  and 
shed  their  blood  on  ^thc  plains  of  Bel- 
gium, to  assure  the  Creusot  dividends, 
there  will  be  produced  such  a  formidable 


popr.'ar  ui),)(jsiiiou,  not  alone  among  the 
workmen,  but  also  amongst  the  peasants 
and  middle  classes,  that  the  financial  oli- 
garchy will  recoil,  and  those  men  of 
prey  will  halt  X)n  the  threshold  of  their 
crime. 

That  is  the  only  hope  of  peace  left 
to  us.  "  To  dare  to  tell  the  truth  to  men 
of  courage !" 


ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


The  decision  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to   have  Esperanto  taught   in  the 
schools   throughout    the  country    is  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  language's  many 
successes  of  recent  years';  though  Rus&ia 
does  not  lead  the  way  in  this  respect — 
for     Esperanto     is     already    taught     in 
Government   schools  in  the  chief   cities 
of    England    and   Scotland,    in   various 
parts     of     Germany,     France,     Czecho- 
slovakia, Brazil,   Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries— the    importance    of    the    decision 
is  that  it  applies  to  the  whole  country, 
and   will   naturally   lead   to   a   far  more 
general    knowledge    of    Esperanto    than 
has   yet   existed,   and    its-  effect   outside 
Russia,   in    those    countries    where    the 
practical  working  of  the  Soviet  system 
is  being  closely  followed,  must  also  be 
considered. 

It  is-  evident  that  at  the  Vnoment  of 
re-establishing       commercial       relations 
with  the  whole  world,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  judged  it  advisable  to  spread 
widely  among  the  people   the  instruction 
of   the    international    language,    and    to 
facilitate  the  task  of  those  who.  in  face 
of    such   difficulties,    voluntarily   carried 
on  the  work  for  many  years.     Accord- 
ing to  the  journal  Pravda,  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  some 
time  ago  to  consider  this  question,  and, 
acting  on  its  report,  the  Government  has 
decided  that  Esperanto  shall  be  a  com- 
pulsory subject  ill  all  schools  in  Russia. 
The  official    journal   Icz'cstya  announces 
that     the     Government     has     set     aside 
a  special  building  in  Moscow  as  an  Es- 
peranto centre,  with  the  name  "  Espferan- 
to-Domo."    Courses  of  lessons  in  Esper- 
anto   are   given    there,    chiefly    for   the 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  Esperanto 
societies  of   Moscow   are   authorised   to 
establish   a   nrofessorship   of  Esperanto. 
The  institution  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion   of    M.    Evstifeyef,    a    well-known 


Russian  Esperantist.  The  official  teaching 
of  Esperanto  in  the  schools  has  already 
begun,  and  at  the  date  of  latest  available 
advices,  Esperanto  was  being  taught  as 
a  compulsory  subject  in  schools  in  Mos- 
cow, Petrograd,  Tver,  Orel  and 
Smolensk.  ; 

To  the  increasing  number  of   Esper- 
anto journals  now  appearing  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  must  now  be  added 
an    Australian    monthly  publication,    La 
Suda  Kruco,  of  which  the  first  number 
came  out  a  short  time  ago.     It  will  sup- 
ply a  needed  bond  between  the  Esperant- 
ists    of    Australia,  who   are   more    scat- 
tered   and    separated    from    each    other 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  country. 
The    journal    is    attractively   presented, 
and  if   Hot  very  large    (eight  pages  of 
about  the  size  of  stead^s)  it  has  a  good 
de»l   of   concise  information   about  the 
movement,    and    an    interesting   account 
of    the    Third    Australian    Congres-s    of 
Esperanto    in     Sydney,    with    a    group 
photograph  of  the  congressists.  There  is 
a  section  for  the  help  of  beginners,  and 
a    key    to    exercises    in    The    Esperanto 
Guide,   will  be  given  each   month.      La 
Sv.da  Kruco  promises  to  be  an  excellent 
little  organ  of  the  Esperantists  of  this 
part  of  the  world.     If  anyone  cares  to 
subscribe,  the  cost   for  twelve  numbers 
is  3/-  in  Australia,  and  3/9  outside  Aus- 
tralia.     Subscriptions  may    be    sent   to 
Box  1367,  Elizabeth  St.  P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Readers  of  stead's  interested  in  Es- 
peranto   should   communicate    with   the 
nearest  Esperanto  centre,  at  'any  of  these 
addresses: — Box    731,    Elizabeth    Street 
P.O..  Melbourne:  "Edna."  CHssold "Par- 
ade.     Campsie.      Sydney;     "Bohvemt," 
O'Mara     Street,     Lutwyche.     Brisbane; 
60  Roebuck  Street.  West  Adelaide;  42 
Temple    Street.    Victoria    Park,    Perth; 
35  Risdon  Road^  New  Town.  Hobart; 
and  "84   Tory    Street,   Wellington.' N.Z. 
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HUMOUR 


Ltnidon  Mail.^ 

BoDDY  :  "  Mummy,  it  says  in  this  book  that  a 
baby  fed  on  eleplianfs  milk  gained  twenty 
pounds  in   one  day." 

Mother:  "Nonsense,  Bobby.  Does  it  say 
whose  baby  it  was?" 

Bobby  :   "  The  elephant's,  of  course,  mumTiiy." 


IE"  c   r 


Passing    Show.^  [London. 

Bob     (with    the    pin)  :     "  Careful    with    that 
'anun«r  to-day,  Jim.     I've  got  a  new  'at  on." 


The  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  put  in 
a  few  days'  deer-stalking  in  the  Wai- 
rarapa,  N.Z.  In  order  to  test  the  know- 
ledge of  the  children  regarding  the 
Prince's  programme,  the  teacher  in  a 
Masterton  school  asked  the  children : 
"  Where  are  the  deer  that  the  Prince 


Karikaturen.'i 

"  You     are     doing 


at 


[Ghristiania. 
school.        Your 


better 
teacher  has  not  beaten   you  once  this  month." 
'No.     Teacher  has  rheumatics." 


is  going  to  shoot  ?"  "  Tied  up  down 
near  Martinborough !"  was  the  startling 
reply  from  an  intelligent  youngster. 


A  man  came  into  a  shop  with  a  very 
small  dog  under  his  arm.  An  Irishman 
was  standing  near,  and  after  a  few 
moments  of  close  observation,  he  asked 
the  stranger  what  breed  his  dog  was. 
The  man  replied  that  he  was  a  cross  be- 
tween an  ape  and  an  Irishman.  "  Faith 
then,"  replied  Pat,  "  he  is  kin  to  both  of 
us." 


The  train  drew  up  with  a  mighty 
crash  and  shock  between  stations.  "  Is 
it  an  accident?"  inquired  a  worried- 
looking  individual  of  the  conductor. 

"  Someone  pulled  the  bell  cord  \" 
shouted  the  conductor.  "  The  express 
knocked  our  last  car  off  the  track!  Take 
us  four  hours  before  the  track  is  clear !" 

"  Great  Scott !  Four  hour? !  Why, 
man,  I  am  to  be  married  to-day!" 
groaned  the  passenger. 

The  conductor,  a  bigoted  bachelor, 
raised  his  eyebrows  suspiciously. 

"  Look  here  !"  he  demanded.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  ain't  the  chap  that  pulled  the 
cord?" 


u  1  n ci\.  rnwrj-.!!  o  n  u iviuun.. 


ZOJ 


Le   Eire.]  [Paris. 

"  And  you  will  be  interested  in  the  boy,  will 
you   not?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  but  if  madam  wishes  rae  to 
really  love  him,  I  would  require  another 
thirty  franca  a  month." 


An  old  coloured  man  was  burning 
dead  grass,  when  a  "  wise  guy  "  stopped 
and  said :  "  You're  foolish  to  do  that, 
Uncle  Eb ;  it  will  make  the  meadow  as 
black  as  you  are." 

"  Don't  worry  'bout  dat,  sah,"  re- 
sponded Uncle  Eb.  "  Dat  grass  will 
grow  out  an'  be  as  green  as  you  is." 


"  Is  there  anything  more  exasperating 
than  to  have  a  wife  who  can  cook  but 
won't  do  it?"  said  one  man  to  another. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  other;  "to 
have  one  that  can't  cook  and  will  do  it." 


A  simple-hearted  and  truly  devout 
country  preacher,  who  had  tasted  but 
few  of  the  drinks  of  the  world,  took  din- 
ner with  a  high-toned  family,  where  a 
glass  of  milk  punch  was  quietly  set  down 
by  each  plate.  In  silence  and  happiness 
he  quaffed  his  goblet,  and  then  ex- 
claimed :  "  Madam,  you  should  daily 
thank  God  for  such  a  good  cow." 


A  good  housewife  was  much  troubled 
how  to  distinguish  her  mince  and  apple 
pies  .apart.  She  was  advised  to  mark 
them,  and  did  so,  complacently  announc- 
ing: "This  I've  marked  '  T.M. '— 'Tis 
mince ;  an'  that  I've  marked  '  T.M.' — 
'Tain't  Mince." 


on   the  back   of   it :   "  Taken  by   O.   W. 
Holmes  &  Sun." 


He:  "Dearest,  if  I  had  known  this 
tunnel  was  so  long  I'd  have  given  you 
a  jolly  hug." 

She:  "Didn't  you?  Why,  somebody 
did!" 


Two  small  darky  boys  quarelling. 
One  was  pouring  forth  a  volume  of  vitu- 
perous  epithets,  while  the  other  leaned 
against  a  fence,  and  calmly  contemplated 
him.  When  the  flow  of  language  was 
exhausted,  he  said: 

"  Are  you  troo?" 

'^'  Yes." 
'     "You  ain't  got  nufifin'  more  to  say?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  all  dem  t'ings  what  you  call 
me  you  is." 


Small  boy  studying  a  railway  time- 
table, asks  his  brother :  "  What  does 
P.M.  mean,  Alf?"  "  Penny  a  mile,  of 
course."  Further  perusal  of  the  time- 
table, and  then,  "  What  does  A.M.  mean, 
Alf?".  Alf,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion :    "  'A'penny  a  mile,  of  course." 


Tprihans.'] 


CIVIL. 


[Christiania. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  be  an 

amateur   photographer.     When   he   pre-  ,v,^^'^^.*  ^°"?^\v,"5 /n"'*   ""^erstand  what's 

,         "^  .        .->      f^  .   .       J     ,  ^  the  matter  with  that  fellow.     It  must  be  some 

sented  a  picture  to  a- friend,  he  wrote  civilian  ailment" 
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•■  Spiritualists  can  raise  up  Napoleon,  Ibsen, 
;i!id  whoever  they  want  by  rapping  a  table.  I 
ean't  even  call  \ip  a  waiter !" 


A  motorist,  who  was  touring  through 
the  country,  saw,  walking  ahead  of  him, 
a  man  followed  by  a  dog.  As  the  car 
drew  near  them  the  dog  started  sudden- 
ly to  cross  the  road ;  he  was  hrt  by  the 
car,  and  killed  immediately.  The  motor- 
ist stopped,  and  approached  the  owner. 
"  I'm  very  sorry,  my  man,  that  this  has 
happened,"  he  said.  "  Will  a  sovereign 
fix  it?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  man ;  "  a  sovereign 
will  fix  it,  I  guess." 

Pocketing  the  money  as  the  car  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance,  he  looked  down 
at  the  dead  animal. 

"  I  wonder  whose  dog  it  was  ?"  he 
said. 


An  old  darky  minister  announced  thai 
he  had  invented  an  automatic  collection 
basket,  which  would  be  passed  around 
by  the  deacons  of  his  church.  "  It  isj 
so  arranged,  my  brethren,"  he  said,*"  dat 
if  you  drop  a  quatah  or  half-dollar,  it 
falls  noiselessly  on  a  red  plush  cushion ; 
if  you  drop  in  a  nickel  it  will  ring  a  bell 
dat  can  distinctly  be  heard  by  the  en- 
tiah  congregation;  but  if  you  let  fall  a 
button,  my  brethren,  it  will  fiah  off  a 
pistol." 


,. 


1 

IS 

3rt 
lie: 


The  first  gardener  to  be  employed  on 
a  passenger  liner  has  been  called  the 
Adam  of  sea  gardeners.  But  taking 
Biblical  horticultural  examples,  was  it 
not  David  who  looked  after  his  father's 
phlox  ? 


Jugend.l  [Munlrfi. 

POLITICAL. 

"  I  will  let  no  man  conquer  my  heart,  but  I 
wouldn't  mind  letting  two  or  three  ha\"e  a 
mandate   ©▼«•   it." 


Whelk 
the  vineg: 
den,   y'  know 


When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Presi- 
dent, a  man  visited  him  who  had  a  re- 
quest to  .make.  In  his  arms  he  carried 
a  bundle  of  letters  of  introduction.  He 
stated  his  request,  and  clos-ed  his  argu- 
^.  '  A  W-^^l'-ii^^^  J  >''~*^^  ment  w^ith  these  words: 
Be?-  .ffifel   r?  /rUxSl.    /^.  ^^  "  Mr.    President,    I    am    sure    that    if 

you  will  do  this  for  me  you  will  please 
the  people  of  my  State.  In  fact,  I  could 
have  brought  with  me  a  thousand  letters 
more  asking  you  to  do  it." 

"  Oh,  pshaw !"  was  Roosevelt's  blunt 

reply.     "  I  could  get  a  thousand  persons 

:  merchant:  " Nah  then — easy  oa wiv    in  vour  State  to  Sign  a  petition  to  havc 

ar!      You  ain  t  watenn    yer  back  gar-  '    ,  ,  „  *=  ^ 

you  hanged. 


London  Opinion.] 
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OPEN    SESAME! 

Australian  Treasures  Waiting  for  the  Spade. 

By  M.  Reiner. 


■  Umpty  years  ago  this  busy  street 
s  all  bush.  You  could  have  bought 
Ics  of  it  at  £1  an  acre.  Now  it's 
rlh  anything  from  £30  a  foot.  A  few 
les  up  the  river  dairying  land  now 
ching  £3  and  £5   an   acre   was  then 

on  grazing  leases  at  10s.  for 
housand  acres.  What  fools  we  have 
:n  not  to  get  in  early.  .  .  .  There 
re  a  hundred  fortunes  lying  ownerless 
out  the  place.  And  we  were  too  blind 
pick  them  up !" 

Thus  will  run  many  a  conversation 
ipty  years  hence,  in  the  prosperous 
Ar-ns  of  Roebourne,  Derby  or  Wynd- 
in,  in  what  is  now  the  empty,  neglected 
)rth-West  of  this  continent.  What 
impty  "  stands  for,  nobody  dan  say  as 
.  We  wish  we  knew.  We  might  then 
k  up  one  of  those  neglected  fortunes 
r  ourselves.  But  only  the  future  his- 
ry  of  Australia  can  reveal  how  quickly 

treasures  of  the  North-West  are  to 
opened  to  the  world. 
To-day   two    things    are   certain — (T) 
e  treasures  are  there ;  (2)  their  exploi- 
tion  is  only  a  question  of  time.     And 
comparatively   few   Australians   have 
3re    than    a    shadowy    notion    of    the 
;alth  in  soil,  rivers  and  minerals  that 
imber  in  the  North-West,  a  short  de- 
ription  of  the  country  as  it  is  to-day, 
ould  not  come  amiss. 
Briefly,  the  riches  of  the  North-West 

Australia  are  concentrated  in  two 
ige  tracts  of  country — the  Gascoyne 
id  the  Ashburton  districts,  on  both 
des  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  the 
rmberley  division,  in  the  extreme  north, 
hich  is,  as  yet,  largely  terra  incognita. 
'hat  is  definitely  known  about  this 
opical  area  is  that  it  is  amply  watered 
'•  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams.  That 
e  soil  is  fertile  and  suitable  for  the  cul- 
vation  of  cotton,  rubber,  tobacco  and 
'actically  every  other  tropical  produce. 
t  present  scant  use  is  made  of  this  enor- 
ous  country  by  a  few  scattered  sheep 
id  cattle  stations. 

When   the  good   God   sends   rain,   the 
ittle  get  fat,  and  their  owners  make  a 


pot  of  money.  Now  and  then  comes  a 
drought.  The  beasts  die  ofif,  and  the 
squatters  announce  in  lurid  language  that 
the  North  of  Australia  is  the  real  abode 
of  the  devil.  It's  the  history  of  the  rest 
of  this'  continent  all  over  again.  We 
expect  it  to  make  us  comfortable  and 
rich,  without  moving  a  finger.  But 
nature  does  not  yield  its  riches  quite  so 
easily.  Nature  insists  that  man  should 
toil,  and  battle,  and  develop  the  land  he 
lives  on.  It  proffers  in  the  North-West 
of  Australia,  food,  clothes,  and  the 
means  for  many  luxuries  for  millions. 
At  present  only  a  few  tjiousand  white 
people  inhabit  the  country,  most  of  them 
scratching  a  precarious  living.  Unless 
we  develop  its  riches,  some  other  nation 
assuredly  will.  Some  other  race  will  do 
the  necessary  spade  work,  and  prepare 
the  land  for  its  millions. 

From  that  standpoint,  no  less  than 
from  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  the 
question  of  the  unpeopled  North  must  be 
considered.  There  are  those  who  say: 
"  Where  is  the  need  for  spending  mil- 
lions on  the  development  of  the  North, 
while  we  have  vast  stretches  of  suitable 
lands  still,  untouched  in  the  South?" 
That  argument  would  be  sound  were  the 
whole  ownership  of  the  North  of  this 
continent  not  at  stake.  It's  a  choice  be- 
tween "Get  in!"  and  "Get  out!"— and 
a  choice  that  has  to  be  taken  now. 

Plainly,  the  future  of  the  North-West 
nuist  lead  first  to  the  extension  of  its 
present  pastoral  industry,  and  then 
gradually  to  more  intensive  use  as  agri- 
cultural and  dairying  country.  The 
latter  stage  of  development  may  be  re- 
mote. It  may  be  nearer  than  the  present 
outlook  indicates.  But  this  is  certain : 
Ultimately  the  cotton  and  tobacco  plan- 
tations will  drive  the  cattle  from  the 
river-valleys  in  the  Kimberleys;  the 
sheep  will  recede  further  and  further  in- 
land before  the  on-march  of  the  cow. 
For  the  world  is  not  so  rich  in  soils  of 
the  character*  that  we  possess  in  the 
North-West  that  it  can  afford  to  let  it 
indefinitely    sprout    into   grass. 
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But  the  first  stage  of  development  is  lips  River.    There  is  lead,  tin,  tantak 

still  in  the  pastoralists'  province.    When  wolfram,   asbestos,   indications   of   otl 

sheep  were  first  taken  to  Rocbourne.  our  and    rarer   minerals,    and    last,    but^  i 

pessimists,  wiio  always  decry  Australian  least,  that  remarkable  profusion  of  ■■ 

assets,  shook  their  heads.    "  The  country  richest  iron  ores  on  Yampi  Sound.  Tn 

is  a  desert,"  they  moaned;  "the  sheej)  will  there   is   the   wealth   of   Aladdin   in 

dei:^enerate,  and  the  fleece  will  deteriorate,  minerals  of  the  North-West  alone. 
There    will    be    no    market    for    surplus         But  we  hardly  thought  of  that  port: 

stock.    It  will  be  far  too  difficult  to  bring  of    its    wealth    when    we    spoke    of    " 

it  to  the  coast,  or  to  ship  it  thence  to  the  treasures  of  the  North.     These  treasu 

centres  of  population."  lie  buried  not  in  the  rocks,  but  in  the  S( 

The  pessimists  were  right  in  one  de-  They  will  be  lifted  not  by  the  mine 

tail — the  difficulties  of  transport  are  still  pick,  but  by  the  ploughman's  share.   1 

the  one  great  drawback.    But  in  the  most  miner  of  precious  metals  has  ever  b( 

essential  point  of  all  they  proved  wrong,  a  migratory  bird,  of  no   lasting  bent 

Far  from  degenerating,  the  sheep  thrived  to  the  country  he  exploits.     It  is  to  "> 

exceedingly  on  the  North-west  "deserts."  men  who  grow  herds,  and  the  men  w 

They  also  grew  heavy  fleeces  of  excellent  grow  crops,  that  we  must  look  for  1 

wool — the  very  grades  of  wool  the  mar-  development  of  the  North-West.    Let 

ket  most  desires.     Of  course,  something  hope  that  white  men  will  grow  the  en 

had  to  be  done  first  to  the  "  desert,"  be-  and  the  families.  If  they  don't,  one  or  1 

fore  the   sheep   could   live   on   it.      The  other    of    the    teeming    races    from 

country  is  "  desert  "  only  on  the  surface.  North  are  sure  to  have  a  try.     For  it 

Sink  a   few   wells,   where  water  is  met  against   nature   and  common   sense  tl 

beneath  a  shallow  crust ;  now  and  then  such      huge   feeding-grounds   should 

a    bore,    where    it    retreats    to    greater  main    idle,    while,    not    far    away,    ov 

depths-;  and  save  by  dams  as  much  sur-  crowded  countries  cry  out  for  land  a 

face    water    as    you    can — and,    lo,    the  breathing-space. 

"  desert  "  of  the  North-West  has  disap-        The  other  day  a  party  of  Cabinet  M 

peared.     Already  it  carries,  according  to  isters,  politicians,  business  men  and  jo 

the  htest  official  records,  between  4,000,-  nalists  were  taken  over  the  North-W 

000  and  5,000,000  sheep,  some  943.000  and   the    Far    North    of   Western   A 

head   of   cattle,   besides    horses,   camels,  tralia.    That  sort  of  thing  has  been  dc 

etc.    These  seem  good  figures ;  but  when  before.     There  is  no  lack  of  reports 

it  is  remembered  that  these  herds  have  the  district.     Neither  are  the  enthusias 

the  sole  run  of  an  area  the  size  of  the  comments  of  the  members  of  tV  pa 

United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  new.     Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  g( 

a    truth,    the     country     is     hardly     yet  erally     optimistic.       It's    their   busine 

"  scratched."  But  rhetoric  aside,  the  actual  data  c 

The  only  places  where  it  has  been  lected  on  the  trip  leaves  no  doubt  abc 
scratched  is  where  precious  metals  pro-  the  country's  future  destiny.  Sai 
mised  rapid  wealth  without  much  toil  wiched  between  thousands  of  squ; 
— in  the  mining  belts  on  the  Murchison,"  miles  of  virgin  bush,  every  now  and  tl' 
Ashburton,  Gascoyne,  the  Kimberleys.  a  flourishing  vegetable  garden,  or  an  < 
Much  money  has  already  been  made  out  perimental  "block,  profuse  with  tropi 
of  mining  in  the  North-West,  but  w?.r-  produce,  would  be  met.  Almost  eve 
time  conditions  have  temporarily  re-  station  visited  illustrated  in  its  little  c 
stricted  the  industry.  When  reduced  tivated  plot  some  phase  or  other  of  1 
cost  of  operation,  and  better  transport  possibilities  of  tropical  a^^ricultu 
give  it  a  renewed  impetus,  rich  new  finds  Wherever  nature  provides  a  sufficien 
are  certain  to  be  made  in  that  vast  store-  permanent  water  supplv,  or  man  steps 
house  of  minerals.  Gold  is  never  quite  with  storage  or  irrigation,  there  see- 
absent  among  its  formations;  copper  to  be  no  limit  to  the  fertility  of  the  s( 
ores  are  also  plentifully  distributed  At  Millstream  Station,  on  the  Fi 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  Some  tescue  River,  about  80  miles  inland  fn 
188,000  tons  of  it  have  been  furnished  Roebourne,  some  40.000.000  gallons 
bv  the  three  principal  districts  of  West  beautiful  water  run  to  waste  every 
Pilbarra,  Mount  Morgans,  and  the  Phil-  hours,  among  thousands  of  acres  of  wc 
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tully  rich,  black  soil.    Put  in  harness  minerals,  covered  by  fertile  soil,  watered 

Hher.  that  water  and  that  soil  would  by  many,  often  permanent,  streams,  and 

duce  anything.    As  it  is,  half-a-dozen  given  over  to  the  flies,  the  lizards  and 

J,  swiftly  flowing  permanent  streams  other   pests.      The   Fitzroy   River   alone 

themselves  in  the  earth,  because  there  has   been   systematically    explored,    with 

0  provision,  so  far,  to  keep  them  on  the  result  that  both  its  banks  are  now  the 
r  proper  job.  On  the  banks  of  the  scene  of  prosperous  sheep  and  cattle  sta- 
ams.  bananas,  vegetables,  etc.,  flour-  ^.j^^g^  j^e  properties  hereabouts  con- 
amazingly.  Irrigated  over  the  coun-  ^^jj^  ^^p  ^^  2,000,000  acres,  and  carry  up 
^ide.  that  avalanche  of  water  would  ^^  30,000  head. of  cattle.  The  total 
<c  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  what  is  ^^ocks  in  the  Kimberleys  are  estimated  at 
•  merely  a  good  sheep  station.  943,000  head.  But  their  actual  possibi- 
lillstream  is  only,  one  example  out  of  lities  in  the  production  of  beef  cannot 
idreds.  Water  can  be  got  almost  any-  even  be  estimated.  So  far,  their  only  mar- 
2re  in  the  North-West.  Getting  and  ket  has  been  the  South-West  of  the  State, 
•serving  it  opens  the  country  at  once  Now  that  the  State  Freezing  Works  at 
the  pastoralist.  The  next  step — irri-  Wyndham  are  beginning  operations,  and 
ion — will  usher  in  agriculture.     Irri-  canning  works   at   Carnarvon   and   Fre- 

n  ion  is  expensive.    That  is  why  we  said  mantle  are  to  be  added,  the  export  trade 

1  intensive  culture  in  the  North-West  will  bring  a  tremendous  stimulus  into 
y  be  remote.  At  present  all  the  money  this  industry.  It  may  be  necessary,  be- 
t  can  be  rais'ed  for  its  development  fore  long,  to  provide  freezing  works  also 
St  be  spent  on  improving  the  facili-  at  Derby   for  the   surplus   stock   of   the 

1  of  transport.  West    Kimberley,    too    far 'away    from 
'V  before  the  multitude  of  people,  which    Wyndham,    to   make   transport   to   that 

2  tie  can  make  anything  out  of  so  large    Port  profitable. 

ountry,  may  raise  herds  or  crops,  it        Meat,  then  tallow,  hides  and  wool  are 
^^  St  be  able  to  get  there.     Before  the    the  treasures  which  the  North- West  will 
'".'tie  or  cereals  may  be  profitably  used    yield   in   ever-increasing  profusion   if   it 
^'*  y   must   be  carried   to   market.      At    be  only  tapped  in  earnest.    So  far,  these 
^  sent  man  or  beast  wanting  to  move    riches,  too,  lie  buried.     Of  the  241,000,- 
^"•ut    the    great      empty    North-West.    000    acres    held   by   pastoral    lessees    in 
;^  St  "  pad "  it.     That's  the  only  kind    West    Australia,    areas    the    size    of    a 
'^  locomotion   available.     There   is   no    European   republic,   have   never   seen   a 
way  in  this  huge  territory,  as  large    sheep  or  steer.     And  three-fifths  (321,- 
England,   Scotland  and  Wales  com-    500.000    acres)    of    the    pastoral    lands 
ed.    To  open  up  its  resources,  a  great    available  in  West  Australia  have  not  yet 
^  nk  line  is  now  proposed,  bridging  the    been  applied  for.     During  the  first  nine 
5l"57   miles   between   Meekatharra    (the    months  of  the  1919-20  season,  the  State 
^J^  minus    of    the    Murchison    Goldfields    exported  46,000.000  pounds  of  wool,  rea- 
2).  and  Powell's  Creek,  in  the  North-    lising  £3,101,000  f.o.b.     From  this  any- 
lii  Territory.     This  line  would  connect    body  can  calculate  that  when  the  North- 
«rth  with  Darwin.    It  would  be  another    West    is    properly    stocked,    its    annual 
portant  link  in  the  chain  of  Australian    wool-clip   alone   will   be   worth   at  least 
^'Hways  that  must  come  before  long.   It    i  10,000,000,    and    more    probably    i20,- 
c'uld  be  highly  desirable,  not  only  for    000,000. 

.ft I  North-West,  but  for  the  whole  Com-  ..  g^^  ^^^^  about  the  climate?"  will 
Ittiimwealth  But  it  would  cost  about  our  pessimists  object.  Poor  climate!  It 
ienO.000.000.  That  is  why  the  proposal  j^  ^j^^^yg  dragged  in  when  all  other 
e?s  likely  to  remain  just  an  inviting  criticism  has  been  met.  The  climate 
^eeiieme  for  some  time  to  come.  ^^as  Aung  into  the  teeth  of  Queensland, 

'^"This  main  trunk  line  would  connect  South  Australia,  and  not  so  long  ago  of 
th  the  coast  by  branches  to  Broome,  the  whole  of  this  continent,  as  a  place 
"^rby  and  Wyndham.  and  so  open  up  not  fit  for  white  people  to  live  in.  The 
'"*  I  mysterious  Kimberley,  about  which  climate  of  the  North-West  is  not  without 
^  t  much  more  seems  to  be  known  at  the  faults ;  neither  is  it  anything  like  unbear- 
^'''esent    time    than    that    it    is    full    of    able.     On  the  coast  there  are  monsoonal 
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downpours,  and  occasional  willy-willies,  hence,    citizens    of    Roebourne,    Der': 

Inland,  the  summer  brings  heat  and  flies,  Wyndham,  etc.,  will  bemoan  their  c 

which  must  be  endured  with  the  assur-  purblindness,    in    ignorin<i^   the   treasu 

ance  of  a  never-failing^  cold,  clear  and  that  once  lay  at  their  feet.     The  histc 

bracinEf  winter.      The  best   defender   of  of  the  North-West  of  Australia  will 

the  climate  is  the  race  of  hardy,  healthy  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  Nor 

and  happy  men  and  women  who  now  live  West  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 

in  it.    Ag^ain  and  again  they  assured  the  and  Canada.     In  place  of  wheat  it  rr 

recent     visitors    that     they     would    not  eventually    produce    large    quantities 

change  for  any  plaice  on  earth.  cotton     and     tobacco.       The     world 

Even  at  Broome,  in  many  respects  the  stretching  out  its  hands  for  these  thin 
least  desirable  abode  on  the  North-West  Already  the  white  man  is  wringing  n 
coast.  1200  or  so  white  residents  live  lions  of  pounds'  worth  of  useful  co 
fairly  contentedly.  More  significant  modities  from  a  country  to-day,  in  wh 
still,  the  foreign  colony,  including  some  but  yesterday  the  black  native  did  lit 
3000  Japanese,  is  wholly  contented.  It  better  than  starve — as  he  has  starved  : 
is  not  the  climate,  but  whisky  and  the  thousands  of  years.  To-morrow  thi 
diving,  which  kills  people  at  Broome,  vvill  be  abundance,  not  only  for  the  t( 
The  divers,  by  the  way,  dragged  £230,000  of  thousands  who  will  people  that  con 
worth  of  pearl-shells  from  the  sea  last  of  Australia,  but  for  hundreds  of  th( 
year,  in  addition  to  £65,000  worth  of  sands  beyond  the  seas. 
pearls — 80  ppr  cent,  of  the  world's  whole  Circumstances  may  delay  the  ring- 
output  in  these  gems.  Further  south  the  up  of  the  curtain ;  they  may  even  char 
ocean  yields*  shoals  of  edible  fish.  All  the  personnel  on  the  stage ;  but  by 
this  is  wealth.  But  we  count  the  wealth  reasonable  contingencv  can  they  prev' 
of  the  seas  slight,  when  compared  with  that  the  sun  wiy  some  day  shine  up 
the  potentialities  of  the  soil.  an     exceedingly    busy    and    prosperc 

As  trade   follows   the  flag,  so  surely  North-West  of  Australia, 
does   the    plough    follow    the    shepherd.        The    Sesame    of    the    empty    Nor 

and  so  do  busy  factories  and  fine  cities  West  beckons  to  all  comers.     Will  A 

follow   the    plough.       That    is    why   the  tralia  boldly  step  forth  with  the  ma 

North-West  towns  are  certain  of  great  formula    that  opens  its  gates?     It  is 

development.    That  is  why,  umpty  years  simple  formula:    Work. 


"  H.J.L."  ary  inquisition  America  is  making  ii 

Readers  of  stead's  are  familiar  with  the  beliefs  of  every  teacher  who  is  s 

the  initials,  "  H.J.L."  which,  during  the  pected  of  progressive  tendencies.     L 

last  few  years  have  coftstantly  appeared  autumn,  because  of  his  alleged  "  Ra 

at   the    foot   of   book    reviews    in   these  calism,"   pressure   was   brought  to   bi 

pages.     These  initials  stand  for  Harold  upon  the  Governing  Board  of  Harv; 

J.  Laski,  who  has  just  given  up  the  lee-  to  effect  his  removal.     The  attempt 

tureship  on  modern  history  at  Harvard  his  exclus'^n  failed,  for  the  Board,  af 

University,    to   take    up    a   chair   at   the  an  investigation,  accepted  the  report 

London   School   of   Econbmics.     He   is  its      executive      committee,      that 

an  Oxford  man,  who  went  up  to  New  opinions   had  been   misunderstood,   a 

College,  in  1911,  won  the  Beit  memorial  misrepresented,  and  that  no  disciplinr 

prize,  and  took  a  first  in  modern  history,  action  should  be  taken.     After  such 

For  a  time  he  was  a  lecturer  at  McGill  incident,   however,   it   is   not   surprtsi 

University,  Montreal,  and  then  went  on  that  Mr.  Laski  should  prefer  to  breal 

to  Harvard.     His  return  to  England  is  the  freer  atmosphere  of  an  English  u 

due  in  large  measure  to  the  extraordin-  versity. 
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WHAT'S   THE    MATTER    WITH    OUR    JINGO 
BARD  -  RUDYARD  KIPLING  ?  * 


n 

CO  Jr.  Kipling's  complex — isn't  that  the 
hid  ? — would  be  worth  studying  by   a 
:ho-analyst.    What  is  the  matter  with 
?     A  man  of  genius  does  not  snap 
th|i  yap  as  Mr.  Kipling  snaps  and  yaps 
hout  a  cause. 

'crhaps  he  is  suffering  from  "  we-be- 
l lie -blood  "  poisoning.  He  has  turned 
riotism  into  a  vice,  and  is  so  bitter 
11  excess  of  it  that  he  cannot  find  re- 
fer all  his  bitterness  in  abusing  other 
itries,  so  that  he  ends  by  abusing  his 


lit 


II 
n. 

le  is  the  shrillest  of  all  the  "  antis." 

.'  is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  as  one 

(Is  his  new  book,  "  Letters  of  Travel." 

t  he  is  even  anti-English.     His  "  flan- 

Icd  fool"  poem  showed  s-ome  years  ago 

\v  antipathetic  some  of  the  most  de- 

tful  traditions  of  English  life  are  to 

m.     In  his  new  book  he  bites  the  land 

reads    him    as    it    has    never   been 

1  before,  except  by  a  foreigner  see- 

>•  loo  much  red.    It  is  true  he  also  takes 

snap  at  the  Americans  and   the  Jap- 

c>e.  and — alas  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George! 

glares  balefullv  in'  passing  at  "  the  im- 

akable    Celt."       But   England   is   his 

icf  nnaVrv.     He  rends  her,  not  like  ^ 

ophet  calling  down  Judgment  Day,  but 

an    ill-tempered   child   smashing   its 


II 

SI- 

e 

.a 
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lie  chapters  of  which  the  book  is 
niDOsed  have  all  appeared  in  various 
pers  and  magazines.  It  was  to  The 
•^'viua  Post,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
] filing  wrote  in  1907  :  "  It  must  be  hard 
r  those  who  do  not  live  there  to  realise 

-  cross  between  canker  and  blight  that 

-  settled  on   England   during  the  last 
iiple    of   years."      "I    went    across    to 

tiada."  he  writes  later,  "mainly  to  cs- 

■  the  Blight."     And.   further  on.  he 

us     that,     if     "  these     people " — 

*  "Letters    of    Trarel     (1892—1913)."       By 
(nivin!   Kipling.      (Macmillan;  7/6  net.) 


workers,  who  are  afraid  of  Labour- — 
"  could  be  shown  a  quiet  way  out  of 
it  all,  very  many  of  them  would  call  in 
their  savings  (they  are  richer  than  they 
look),  and  slip  quietly  away." 

In  Canada,  he  found  that  an  English-' 
man  was  greeted  with  "  a  new  contempt." 
"  One  understands,"  he  declares,  "  and 
accepts  the  bitter  scorn  of  the  Dutch, 
the  hopeless  anger  of  one's  own  race  in 
South  Africa  is  also  part  of  the  bwr- 
den ;  but  the  Canadian's  profound,  some- 
times humorous,  always  polite,  contempt 
of  the  England  of  to-day,  cuts  a  little." 
Canadians,  in  his  opinion,  resented  the 
gift  of  freedom  to  South  Africa,  whicl] 
meant  that  the  Canadians  in  the  Boer 
War  had  "  died  for  no  conceivable  ad- 
vantage, moral  or  material."  "  Does  any- 
one remember,"  he  asks,  rhetorically, 
"  that  joyful,  strong  outburst  of  confi- 
dence after  the  war,  when  it  seemed  that, 
at  last.  South  Africa  was  to  be  de- 
veloped?" England  nipped  that  joy  in 
the  bud,  however,  and  Mr.  Kipling  found 
Canadians  seriously  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  England  would  ultimately 
secede  from  the  British  Empire  to  save 
the  expense: 

One  man  argued,  without  any  heat,  that 
she  would  not  so  much  break  out  of  the  Em- 
pire in  one  flurry,  as  politically  vend  her  chil- 
dren, one  by  one,  to  the  nearest  Power  that 
threatened  her  comfort;  the  sale  of  each  case 
to  be  preceded  by  a  steady  blast  of  abuse 
of  the  chosen  victim.  He  quoted — really 
these  people  have  viciou.sly  long  memories! — 
the  five-year  campaign  of  abuse  against  South 
Africa,  as  a  precedent  and  a  warning. 

Mr.  Kipling  and  his  friends  then  de- 
bated the  question  how  Canada  could 
keep  from  being  submerged  if  England 
deserted  her: 

It  seemed  to  be  decided  that  she  might — 
iust  might — pull  through  by  the  skin  of  her 
teeth  as  a  nation — if  (but  this  was  doubtful) 
England  did  not  help  others  to  hammer  her. 
Xov.',   twenty   years  ago,   one   would   not  have 
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heard  any  of  this  sort  of  thing.    If  it  sounds  ness,  and  accusations  of  bribery,  corru 

a  little  mad.  remomber  that  the  Mother  Coun-  ^j^j^    ^„j  ^vil  living  are  many." 

try   was   tliroucihout  considered   as   a  lady  in  ' 

violent  hysterics.  Now,  there  are  other  thmgs   ni   M 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  conversation  Kipling's  book  besides  the  expression  t 

cannot  be  accounted   for  on  any  other  his  crazy  hostilities  to  things  in  genen 

supposition  but  that  Mr.  Kipling's  Cana-  The   author  of   "  Stalky   and   Co.  "   ar 

dian   hosts  mistook   him   for  a   German  "  The    Jungle    Books "    and    "  Puck    i 

secret  agent,  and  were  "  pulling  his  leg."  Pook's  Hill,"  is  a  man  of  genius,  with 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  sense  of  fun,  and  what  might  be  calhjes 

this,  he  liked  the  Canadians.     True,  he  an   amazing  pen-and-ink   eye.     But   h 

does    not    think    they    think    imperially,  genius  almost  invariably  flies  from  hi: 

"  The  duty  of  developing  their  country  as  soon  as  he  thinks  about  England,  or,  ii 

is  always  present."  he  writes ;  "  but  when  deed,  practically  any  other  country.    Pe 

it  comes  to  taking  thought,  better  thought  haps  he  hated  geography  when  he  was  ; 

for    their    defence,    they    refuge    behind  school.     It  is  when  he  thinks  of  huma 

loose  words  and  childish  anticipations  of  beings  in  terms  of  the  map  that  he  g0( 

miracles — quite  in  the  best  imperial  man-  off  his  head,  and  makes  queer  squeakir 

ner."     Still,  they  fly  Union  Jacks  over  noises.     He  is  surely  old  enough  now  1 

their  schools.    "  So  far  as  one  could  un-  give  up  geography,  and  take  a  course  ( 

derstand,  the  scholars  are  taught  neither  first-aid  in  ethics.    He  would  then  leai 

to  hate,  nor  despise,  nor  beg  from,  their  something  of  the  part  that  charity  an 

own  country,"  the  presumption  being,  I  justice  have  played  in  civilising  the  an 

suppose,  that  in  English  schools  the  chil-  mal  called  man,  and  he  might  learn  th; 

dren  are  taught  to  do  all  these  things,  there  are  other  forms  of  patriotism  bi 

The  only  point  in  regard  to  which  Cana-  sides  the  hungry  snarling  of  a  pack  c 

dians — at  least  in  some  parts — seem  to  wolves.    Probably,  however,  Mr.  Kiplin[ 

be  worse  than  Englishmen,  is  their  near-  is  satisfied  that  he  knows  everything  a 

ness  to  corrupt  America.     "  By  reason  ready.    His  imperialism  is  a  sect,  and  I|t 

of  their  closeness  to  the  States,  they  have  clings  to  it  with  all  a  sectarian's  self-cor 

caught  the  contagion   of   foul-mouthed-  fident  narrowness  and  frenzy.        R.L. 

CARLETON    PARKER   AND    I.W.W.* 

Often  in  the  last  two  years  those  who  printed  from  The  Quarterly  Journal  o 

knew     Carleton     Parker's     work     have  Economics,  and  The  Atlantic  Monthl 

missed  his  voice.    A  man  so  flexible  and  A      third,      "  Toward      Understandin 

gracious  was  doubly  needed  in  a  world  Labour   Unrest,"    was    not   written    fo 

of   panic.       Particularly   in   illuminating  publication  at  all,     "  Motives  in  Econc 

those   issues    featured   by   the   last   two  mic  Life,"  represents  the  last  piece  c 

years  would  Parker  have  been  a  truly  \vriting   Parker    finished — three   montl: 

useful  man.     No  American  has  yet  ap-  before  his  death. 

peared,  equipped  in  better  fashion  by  ex-        In  getting  at  the  sources  of  what  w 

perience,  by  scientific  method  and  by  tol-  call  industrial  unrest,  Carleton  Parker' 

erant  kindliness  of  spirit,  to  pierce  the  main   thesis   might,   in   his   own   words 

coatings  of  emotional  concept  that  clus-  "  be     stated     as     a     plea     to     conside 

ter  round  the  bogey  of  the  I.W.W.  and  the  states  of  conventional  "  Wilfulness 

red  revolution,  "  the  outlaw  striker  "  and  such  as  laziness,  inefficiency,  destructive 

"  industrial      unrest."        Parker,      with  ness  in  strikes,  etc.,  as  ordinary  menta 

clearer  lines  than  most  of  us  can  draw,  disease  of  a  functional  kind,  a  sort  o 

would  have  sketched  the  dynamic  human  industrial  psychosis."     Most  economists 

forces  at  work  below  the  surface.  Parker  thought,  speculated  too  little  oi 

*  Four    essays    are    published    in    this  human  motives.     "  We  are  not  curiou 

volume.     Two   of   them,   "  The   Casual  about  the  great  basis  of  fact  which  dyna 

Labourer,"  and  the  "  I.W.W.,"  are  re-  mic    and    behavioristic    psychology    ha 

-The  Casual  Labourer  and  Other  Essays."  p^hered  to  illustrate  the  instinct  stimu 

By   Carleton   H.   Parker.     (Harcourt,   Brace  l"s  to  human  activity.     Most  of  us  an 

and  Howe.)  not  interested  to  think  what  a  psycholo 
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.ally  full  or  satisfying  life  is."    Ortho-  symptom  of  an  unhealthy  industrial  or- 

X    economics,    in    its    text-books    and  der.       Its    essential     characteristics,    he 

"tchings,    spends    little    time    inquiring  thought,  seldom  entered  into  popular  dis- 

w  far  industrialism  is  fitted  to  man's  cussion  of  the  subject. 

icrited    nature,    or    how    placidly    man  7^^  domination  of  the  American  press  over 

11  continue  to  submit  to  rules  of  econo-  the   form  and  method  of  publicity  has  given 

ic    conduct   if   those    rules    are    Oppres-  Americans  a  deep-seated  bias  in  favour  of  a 

vivid  and  dramatic  presentation  of  all  prob- 
lems, economic  or  moral.  The  rather  grey 
The  confusion  and  metaphysical  propensi-  and  sodden  explanation  of  any  labour  revolt 
s  of  our  economic  theory;  our  neglect  of  by  reference  to  the  commonplace  and  miser- 
e  consequences  of  child  labour,  our  lax  in-  able  experiences  of  the  labour  group  would 
rest  in  national  vitality  and  health,  the  un-  lack  this  demanded  vividness.  Just  as  the 
al)leness  of  our  theories  of  labour  unrest  French  enjoyed  the  mean  stories  of  the  de- 
d  of  labour  efficiency,  our  careless  recep-  based  life  of  the  petty  thief  when  framed  up 
)n  of  problems  of  population,  eugenics,  sex  and  entitled,  "  A  Picture  of  the  Parisian 
,d  birth  control ;  our  crass  ignorance  of  the  Apache,"  so  the  casual  American  demands 
lation  of  industry  to  crime,  industry  to  wliite  hoods  and  mystery  for  the  Kentucky 
eble-mindedness,  industry  to  functional  in-  night  riders,  and  a  dread  sabotage-using  un- 
nity,  industry  to  education  ;  and  our  astound-  derground  apparition  for  the  I.W.W.  Some 
g  indififorence  to  the  field  of  economic  important  portion  of  I.W.W.  terrorism  can 
insumption — all  this  delinquency  can  be  be  traced  directly  back  to  the  artificial  pub- 
aced  to  our  refusal  to  see  that  ecoliomics  lie  demand  that  the  I.W.W.  news  story  pro- 
as social   economics,   and  that   a   full   know-  duce  a  thrill. 

dge  of  man,  his  instincts,  his  power  of  habit  t->     1           .     i-     1    ^i           •        ^                   1 

:quisition,    his    psychological    demands    and  Parker  studied  the  migratory  worker 

idqrance,  was  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  clear  at  first  hand.     He  found  this  worker,  as 

id    purposeful    thinking    on    our    industrial  he    found    most    men    and    women,    very 

vihsation.  much  the  creature  of  experience. 

Economic  life,  insisted  Parker,  has  no  tu    u-  <.         t  *u    ^-    ^t.^        ^  1  <>,.<.  ot,^,„o 

,,    .      '                 -r                .'  The  history  of  the  migratory  workers  shows 

IlOtlves    all    Its    own.       Its    motives    are  that  starting  with  the  long  hours  and  dreary 

mply  those  of  life  looked  at  from  any  winters    of   the    farms    they   ran    away    from, 

:her    angle.       Men     and     women     are  or  the  sour-smelling  bunk-house  in  a  coal  vil- 

quipped   with   various   instincts,   impel-  ^^S^'  '^H^f^  '^'''r5^^''^.flf.''-^'^^''"£'^Pf:7: 

^     ^y              ,                   .           i     1      1  ence    with    the    drifting      hire   and    hre      hie 

ng  them  to  be  gregarious,  to  be  hungry,  ;„  the  industries,  on  to  the  vicious  social  and 

)  have  children,  to  be  curious,  to  think,  economic  life  of  the  winter  unemployed,  their 

)  create  something,  to  fight   for  liberty  training  predetermined  but  one  outcome,  and 

f  choice.    Such  instinct  'tendencies  are  ^he  environment  produced  its  type, 

ersistent.      The  fact  that  a  given  en-  For  America,  more  than  3,000,000  men, 

ironment  fails  to  furnish  outlet  for  any  probably  nearer  4,000,000,  ntove   so  re- 

ne  of  them  does  not  mean  an  end  to  the  gularly  from  one  work  town  to  another, 

raving  whose  source  it  is.  by  discharge  or  by  quitting,  that  they  can 

If    the    environment,    through    any    of    the  properly    be    called    migratory    workers, 

onventional    instruments    of    repression,    such  The   bulk    of   these   men   have   lost   th^ir 

s  extreme  religious  orthodoxy,  econoniic  in-  voting  franchise,   their  conventional   re- 

C"S'crar^roTs.'lr°e^''r'rS;ptd"K;  lationship  to  women  and  child  life  their 

epress   the   full   psychological   expression   in  Opportunities  to  enjoy  comfort  and  dig- 

field  of  instinct  tendencies,  then  a  psychic  nity.     Persistent  instinct  tendencies  are 

evolt.  a  slipping  into  abnormal  mental  func-  balked.     Out  of  the   dirt,   indignity  and 

Soning  takes  place,  with  the  usual  result  that  r       .     .•          r  ^p,,„nl  instincts  snrino"  ir- 

ocietv   accuses  this  revolutionist  of  being  either  irustration  ot  sexual  instincis  sprin^,  ir 

vilfufly    inefficient,    alcoholic,    a    syndicalist,  rational      inferiority      obsessions.  _       i  he 

upersensitive,  an  agnostic,  or  insane.  migratory  worker  is  impelled  to  indulge 

Searching  to  understand  which  char-  "  in   a   true   type    inferiority   compensa- 

LCteristics  of  an  industrial  system  repress  tion.  and  in  order  to  dignify  himself,  to 

lormal  psychological  expression.  Parker  eliminate  for  himself  his  mfenonty  in 

vas  led  naturally  into  those  fields  of  in-  his  own  eyes,  he  strikes  or  brings  on  a 

lustry  where  repression  was  most  com-  strike ;  he  commits  violence,  or_  he  stays 

)lete.    And  to  this  we  owe  his  studv  of  on   the   job   and   injures   machinery,   or 

hat   great  body   of   migratory   workers  mutilates  the  materials." 

rom  "which  the  I.W.W.  draws  a  bulk  of  Tod       much       importance.       Parker 

ts     recruits.       In     Parker's     eyes     the  thought,  was  attached  to  the  Syndicalist' 

:.W.W.  was  more  than  anything  else  the  philosophy  of  the  I.W.W.     Some  of  the 
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leaders  use  its  diction.  "  To  the  great 
wandcrins;  rank  and  file  the  I.VV.W.  is 
simply  the  only  social  break  in  the  harsh 
search  for  work  they  have  ever  had." 
The  strikes  they  engineer  are  less  costly 
than  the  strikes  of  labour  groups  on  a 
higher  economic  plane ;  for  "  shifting, 
without  legal  residence,  under-nourished 
as  a  universal  rule,  incapable  of  sustained 
interest,  with  no  reserve' of  money  or 
energy  to  carry  out  a  {propaganda,  they 
cannot  ])ut  forth  the  very  considerable 
energy  which  co-operation  demands.'' 
Not  in  strikes  and  sabotage  and  syndi- 
calism, but  in  sullen  hostility,  in  misery 
in  decay  of  the  workmanlike  spirit  does 
the  LW.W.  take  its  most  substantial  toll 
from  the  treasure  of  society.  "  The 
casual  migratory  labourers  are  the  fin- 
ished product  of  an  economic  environ- 
ment   which    seems    cruelly    efficient    in 


turning  out  human  beings  modelled  after 
all  the  standards  which  society  abhors." 
So  Carlcton  Parker  reasoned.  For 
him  the  question  of  "  industrial  unrest  " 
was  not  an  isolated  issue,  not  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  that  sort  of  business 
agility  which  can  cut  down  overhead 
charges,  or  double  sales.  Rather,  as  a 
problem,  it  was  "  one  with  the  problem 
of  the  discontented  business  man,  the  in- 
different student,  the  unhappy  wife,  the 
immoral  minister — it  is  on^  of  malad- 
justment between  a  fixed  Imman  nature 
and  a  carelessly  ordered  world.  The 
result  is  sufTering,  insanity,  racial  per- 
version and  danger.  The  final  cure  is 
gaining  acceptance  for  a  new  standard 
or  normality."  And  "  the  first  step  to- 
wards this  is  to  break  down  the  inhi- 
bitions  to    free   experimental   thinking." 

CM. 


E.   D.   MOREL   ON    PEACE  AND   PRISON.* 


Those  who  have  appreciated  the  work 
and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Morel  will  wel- 
come this  little  miscellany.  The  thoughts 
on  prison  are  now  first  published,  and 
form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  The  thoughts  on  the  war  and  the 
peace  are  reproductions  of  articles  andk 
speeches.  These  are  valuable,  too,  if 
only  to  remind  us  how  clearly  the  call  of 
the  times  came  to  such  men — men  who 
refused  to  be  deafened  by  t'he  ringing 
hymns  of  hate.  His  comments  made  in 
1916  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  declaration 
that  ^there  was  no  alternative  to  continu- 
ing the  war,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
1.000,000  British  lives,  and  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  "  knock-out  blow  "  speech,  are 
classic  denunciations  of  hypocrisy.  Mr. 
Morel  demanded  to  know  the  truth. 
A\'ere  we  fighting,  as  the  statesmen 
claimed,  for  ends  that  were  spiritual, 
unselfish,  and  not  vindictive?  Or  were 
we  fighting  to  dismember  Austria,  to 
take  provinces  and  colonies  from  Ger- 
tnany,  irrespective  of  the  will  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  crush  German  industry  and 
commerce?  Were  these  the  things  Bri- 
tnns  were  dying  for?  Was  it  to  give 
Constantinople  to  Russia  that  the  fields 

♦"Thoughts  on  the  War:  the  Peace— and 
Prison."  T?v  E.  D.  Morel.  (Published  by  the 
Author ;  2/-.) 


of  Gallipoli  were  strewn  with  our  slain? 
(The  secret  treaty  with  Russia  had  not 
then  been  published.)  "  If  conquest  and 
not  peace  be  your  intention,"  he  said  to 
the  statesmen,  "  well  and  good ;  have  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  it.  But  do  not 
contend  that  there  is  no  alternative  be- 
fore you  but  to  sign  the  death-warrant 
of  1,000,000  British  lives." 

Mr.  Morel  was  imprisoned  for  a  poli- 
tical offence  of  a  purely  technical  char- 
acter— "  for  the  crime  of  not  knowing 
that  a  French  writer  of  repute  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Switzerland."  He 
sent  a  communication  to  this  fniend, 
which  it  was  lawful  to  send  to  France, 
but  not  to  Switzerland.  Like  W.  T. 
Stead,  he  learned  in  prison  what  he 
could  learn  in  no  other  place.  He  agrees 
with  the  view  held  by  almost  all  re-cent 
political  prisoners,  that  prison  is  a  plac^ 
where  human  beings  are  done  to  "death 
— "  discreetly,  by  slow  process,  behind 
the  stout  high  walls,  whence  the  outer 
world  is  excluded,  where  there  are  none 
to  note  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  as  one 
by  one  your  victims  sink  into  the  physi- 
cal or  the  mental  grave."  The  moral 
effect  on  the  average  lawbreaker  he  de- 
scribes as  equally  deadening.  Mr.  Morel's 
vivid  picture  of  this  world  of  the  living 
dead,  carries  conviction. 
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Q.  — Is  the  Passion  Play  being  held  this 
year  at   Ober-Ammergau? 

A. — It  ought  to  have  been  held  this 
year,  as  a  performance  is  given  every 
ten  years,  and  the  last  took  place  in  1910. 
The  chief  reason  why  it  is  not  being 
given  is  because  of  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  housing  shortage.  The 
thousands  of  visitors  wlio  flock  from  all 
over  the  world  to  see  this  great  presen- 
tation of  Christ's  passion,  used  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  village.  Now  all 
the  houses  there  are  over-crowded,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  strangers  at  all. 
In  1870  the  play  was  being  given  when 
the  Franco-German  war  broke  out,  and 
it  had  to  be  suspended,  as  most  of  the 
performers  were  called  up  to  the  colours. 
The  play  was,  however,  resumed  in 
1871,  after  the  war  was  over. 

Q. — Did  Lord  Kitchener,  early  in  the  war, 
threaten  to  shoot  Sir  E.  Oarson  if  he 
went  to  Ireland? 

A. — According  to  the  commonly-ac- 
cepted rumour,  Kitchener  personally  or- 
dered Garson  to.  keep  out  of  Ireland,  and 
threatened  the  death  penalty.  It  is  said 
that  Garfeon  boasted  that  no  one  could 
be  foimd  to  carry  out  such  a  sentence 
upon  liim,  and  that  Kitchener  said  he 
would  do  the  shooting  himself,  if  neces- 
sary. However,  we  do  not  know  thai 
the  story  has  ever  been  authenticated. 

Q— Was  the  British  Parliament  consulted 
before  the  Government  took  over  the 
mandate  for  ruling  Mesopotamia? 

A. — No.  The  Government  accepted 
the  mandate  without  consulting  Parlia- 
ment. 

Q.— What  will  it  cost  Britain  to  rule  Meso- 
potamia? 

A. — The   cost    depends    largely    upon 

the  temper  of  the  Arab  populace.     The 

suppression  of  revolts  such  as  that  of 

Emir  Feisal  will  be  very  costly.     Before 

the  revolt  broke  out.  the  London  Times 


estimated  the  cost  at  i 50,000,000  a  year. 
Golonel  Lawrence,  who  led  the  Arab 
armies  to  victory  over  the  Turks,  wrote 
recently,  "  We  have  50,000  troops,  and 
nearly  200,000  labourers  keeping  them 
alive,  in  Mesopotamia.  Thev  cost  some 
£30,000,000  a  year  to  us." 
Q.— Is    not    the    flogging    of    indentured 

labourers     now     forbidden     in     New 

Guinea? 

A. — The  Labour  Ordinance  of  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  relating  to  ex-German  New 
Guinea,  took  away  from  employers  the 
right  to  flog  their  labourers,  but  em- 
powered the  Courts  to  inflict  this  pen- 
alty for  such  ofl^ence."^  as  running  away 
from  a  master.  By  a  recent  ordinance, 
this  punishment  has  be^n  abolished,  ex- 
cept for  criminal  oflfenctN.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  the 
indenture  system  is  now  clear  of  the 
elements  of  slavery. 

Q. — Was  the  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister 
correct  in  saying  that  Krupps'  works 
were  now  employing  more  men  than 
before  the  war? 

A. — Yes.  But  he  was  entirely  wrong 
in  using  this  as  an  argument  for  bigger 
armaments  for  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Mas- 
sey  was  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  only  one-tenth  of  Krupps'  works 
had  been  used  before  the  war  for  the 
production  of  nrunitions,  and  that  the 
works  of  Essen,  in  which  most  of  the 
war  material  had  formerly  been  manu- 
factured, were-  now  employed  making 
locomotives. 

Q.— Did    Australia   send    to    the    war    as 
many  aviators  as  Canada? 

A. — There  is  no  record  of  the  number 
of  Australians  who  joined  the  Royal 
\ir  Force,  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Force.  Many  enlisted  in  those  Imperial 
forces  before  the  formation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Flying  Corps.  -  In  this  Corps, 
there  served  approximately  500  officers 
and   2100  men.      Probably  the   total   of 
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Australian  flying  men  falls  far  short 
of  the  Canadian  total — 13.000.  including 
4238  fully  trained  officers. 

Q.— What  casualties  did  the  Australian 
Flying   Corps  suffer? 

A. — Members  of  that  Corps  brought 
dowii  528  enemy  machines,  of  which 
277  were  actually  destroyed.  In  France. 
247  were  destroyed ;  in  Palestine,  30. 
In  France.  32  kite  balloons  also  were 
destroyed.     The  casualties  were  : — 

Killed.     Wounded.     Prisoners. 
France    ...    .  .     59  45  21 

Palestine         .20  23  12 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  decorations 
were  awarded  to  members  of  the  Corps. 

Q.  — How  does  Britain's  financial  outlay  or) 
the  recent  war  compare  with  her 
outlay  on  the  Napoleonic  and  other 
great  wars? 

A. — The  following  comparison  is  ap- 
proximately correct : — 

War.  Duration.  Cost  to  Britain. 

Napoleonic        ...  22  years       ^831,000,000 

Crimean 3   years           67,500,000 

Boer  ...   3  years          211,000,000 

Great  War  5  years     10,656,000,000 

The  total  for  the  recent  war  includes 
£1,852,000,000  advances  to  Dominions 
and  Allies,  a  part  of  which  sum  is-  re- 
coverable. 

Q.— What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
did  Britain  pay  out  of  borrowed 
money? 

A.— Of  the  total  of  £10,656,000,000, 
Britain  raised  68  per  cent,  by  loans,  and 
32  per  cent,  by  taxation.  However,  if 
the  loans  advanced  to  the  Allies  and 
Dominions  are  deducted,  the  ratio  be- 
comes 62  per  cent,  of  borrowed  funds 
to  38  per  cent,  raised  by  taxation.  For 
the  Boer  war,  68  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
was  raised  by  loan;  for  the  Crimean 
war  47  per  cent. ;  for  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  53  per  cent. 

Q.— You  mentioned  recently  that  the  Burns, 
Philp  Shipping  Line  was  negotiating 
with  tho  Government  regarding  a  ser- 
vice to  the  Islands.  What  was  the 
result? 

A. — The  Commonwealth  has  con- 
tracted with  the  company  for  a  three- 
weekly  mail  service  to  Papua,  Rabaul 
and  the  Solomon  Islands,  ztnd  a  two- 
monthly  service  to  Lord  Howe  Island, 
Norfolk  Island  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
for  a  total  subsidy  of  £40.000  a  year. 
The  company  is  permitted  to  increas-e 
its    freights    and    fares    immediately   by 


20  per  cent,,  and  to  make  any  reason- 
able increases  later,  by  permission  of  the 
Controller  of  Shipping.  The  contract 
contains  proviMons  against  unfair  dis- 
crimination. 

Q.— Did  the  committee  appointed  in  Eng- 
land to  consider  nationalisation  of  the 
medical   service  approve  the  scheme? 

A. — No.  The  report  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Council-  was  emphatically  against  a 
State  medical  service.  The  members  be- 
lieved that  "  a  whole-time  State-salaried 
service  would  tend  by  its  machinery  to 
discourage  initiative,  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  encourage 
mediocrity."  The  Council  recommended, 
however,  an  exten&ion  of  the  State's 
activity  both  in  hygienic  and  in  curative 
work.  The  establishment  of  private, 
self-supporting  wards  in  the  public  hos- 
pitals was  advocated. 

Q.— Is  the  Commonwealth  Government 
foregomg  Its  right  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  Germans  under  the  Peacs 
Treaty? 

A. — The  Government's  policy  has  not 
been  definitely  announced,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  present  intention  is  to 
release  the  property  of  Germans  still  in 
Australia  from  the  charges  imposed  by 
the  Peace  Treaty  Regulations,  but  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  those  who 
have  been  deported,  or  have  voluntarily 
returned  to  Germany.  The  German 
Government  has  undertaken  to  compen- 
sate its  subjects  for  loss-es  so  suffered. 
Each  application  from  a  local  German 
for  release  of  his  property,  is  considered 
separately.  Those  who  have  been  here 
less  than  ten  years,  must  be  "  able  to 
prove  that  they  may  be  considered  loyal 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown." 

Q.— What  price  has  the  Pacific  Phosphates 
Company  received  for  its  interest  in 
Nauru  Island? 

A. — The  amount  paid  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  is  >£1, 470,000. 
As  the  Commonwealth's  share  in  the 
assets  is  to  be  42  per  cent,,  the  total 
price  is  £3,500,000.  Britain  takes  42  per 
cent.,  and  New  Zealand  16  per  cent. 
The  paid-up  capital  of  the  Pacific  Phos- 
phates Company  was  £1,200,000. 

Q.— Is  the  head  tax  in  Papua  used,  as  in 
Africa,  to  compel  the  natives  to  work 
for  white  employers? 

A. — No.     The  system  in  Africa  is  to 
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exact  head  tax  from  all  except  those 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  whites-. 
In  Papua,  the  native  labourers  do  not 
gain  exemption  by  enlisting  for  work 
on  the  plantations.  The  funds  derived 
from  the  head  tax  are  paid  into  a 
special  account  for  the  education  and 
general  benefit  of  the  natives  themselves. 
Exemption  is  granted  to  native  constables 
and  mission  teachers,  those  who  are  un- 
fit for  work,  and  those  supporting  more 
than  four  children. 

Q. — is  it  true  that  the  prosperity  of  Papua 
is  diminishing?  If  so,  what  is  the 
cause? 

A. — Exports  from  Papua  for  the 
year  1918-19  were  20  per  cent,  lower 
than  for  the  preceding  year — £176,247 
against  £220,599.  Judge  Murray,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  attributes  the  de- 
crease to  the  scarcity  and  irregularity  of 
shipping.  A  similar  decrease  occurred 
in  ex-German  New  Guinea.  The  pro- 
duction from  the  rubber  and  copra  plan- 
tations is  increasing  steadily  in  Papua, 
but  the  amount  of  native-grown  copra 
brought  forward  for  export  fluctuates 
from  year  to  year.  An  additional  area 
of  1000  acres  was-  planted  during  the 
year,  but  no  considerable  development 
is  expected  till  the  shipping  arrange- 
ments are  improved.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  has  just  arranged 
to  subsidise  a  regular  shipping  service. 

Q. — Is  the  blockade  of  Russia  due  to 
the  Soviet's  Government's  failure  to 
pay  the  Tsarist   Government's  debts? 

A. — This  is  probably  the  chief  cause. 
The  French  Government  is  particularly 
insistent  upon  the  repayment  of  the 
debts  both  to  the  French  Treasury  and 
to  individual  French  lenders.  It  de- 
mands payment  in  gold,  and  priority 
over  all  other  claims.  France's  claim 
was  placed  before  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  Supreme  Economic  Coun- 
cil at  Paris  on  June  11. 

Q. — What     is     Russia's     present     attitude 
regarding    repudiation? 

A. — The  conditional  offer  of  Lenin  to 
accept  liability  for  the  debts  contracted 
under  the  Tsar's  regime,  has  been  with- 
drawn, but  M.  Krassin,  Russia's-  dele- 
gate to  the  conference  on  resumption  of 
trade,  has  declared  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  wiHing  to  discuss  the  matter 
"  on  the  occasion  of  our  entering  into 
Peace   discus-sions."     According   to   the 


London  Times,  M.  Krassin  has  inti- 
mated that,  if  the  Soviet  Government 
does  recognise  the  debts,  it  will  enter 
counter  claims  for  territorial  gains  which 
the  Allies  had  agreed  to  give  the  Tsar, 
including  Constantinople.  Also  the  So- 
■  viet  would,  in  such  case,  insist  on  de- 
ducting from  the  amount  to  be  repaid 
the  chaFges  incurred  in  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  the  "  White  rebels,"  in  so  far 
as  those  attacks  were  financed  or  sup- 
ported by  any  foreign  Power.  These 
statements  of  The  Times  lack  confirma- 
tion. M.  Litvinoflf  has  denied  the  story 
abodt  Constantinople. 

Q.— Will  you  give  the  area  and  population 
of   Luxemburg? 

A. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg has  an  area  of  998  square  miles, 
and  a  population  or  260,000. 

Q. — Does   Luxemburg  maintain  an  army? 

A. — It  has  an  "  army  "  of  200  men. 
As  the  rate  of  taxation  depends  largely 
on  the  size  of  a  country's  defence  forces, 
Luxemburgers  are  more  lightly  taxed 
than  the  people  of  any  other  European 
State. 

Q. — How  did  Luxemburg  fare  in  the  Great 
War? 

A. — Her  neutrality  was  violated  by 
the  German  armies,  despite  the  protest 
of  the  Grand  Duchess.  No  active  re- 
sistance was  attempted.  Occasional  com- 
plaints were  published  regarding  the 
German  methods-  of  obtaining  supplies 
in  Luxemburg  for  the  forces.  But  the 
people  were  able  to  continue  their  life 
and  work  with  little  disturbance. 

Q. — What  is  the  present  exchange  value  of 
the  German  mark? 

A. — You  may  now  obtain  the  latest 
quotation  through  the  banks,  or  from 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  at  Melbourne. 
The  rate  on  July  29,  was  152  marks  to 
thei. 

Q.— Has  the  value  of  the    mark    fluctuated 
much  since  January? 

A. — At  the  beginning  of  the  vear  the 
mark  was  worth  about  l^^d.  It  depre- 
ciated rapidly  till  March,  when  it  was 
worth  only  two-thirds  of  a  penny.  Then 
there  was  a  rapid  rise  till  the  value  of 
Hd.  was  reached  early  in  June,  since 
when  there  has  been  further,  but  slow, 
improvement.  The  pre-war  value  of  the 
mark  was  almost  a  shilling. 
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Q.  — Are  naturalised  Germans,  Austrians, 
etc.,  still  disfranchised  in  the  Com- 
monwealth? 

A'. — The  war-tinic  Electoral  Act,  for- 
bidding naturalised  "  enemy  aliens " 
(with  certain  exceptions)  to  vote  at 
Comtnonwealth  general  elections,  wotild 
terminate  automatically  six  months  after 
the  "  present  war  ended."  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  the  Commonwealth 
law  officers,  the  "  present  war  "  will  not 
end.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  till 
the  last  Peace  Treaty  has  been  signed 
and  ratified.  It  is-  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  ruling  with  the  provision  of  the 
"  Termination  of  the  Present  War 
Definition  Act,"  that  the  Governor- 
General  may  declare  on  what  date  the 
war  with  anv  particular  State  has  ended. 
The  prohibition  does  not  afTect  the  right 
of  naturalised  Germans,  etc.,  to  vote  in 
State  elections  nor  even  at  Common- 
wealth by-elections."  It  is  thought  pos- 
sible that  the  restriction  will  be  with- 
drawn by  legislation  beforq  'the  next 
general   election. 

Q. — Was  an  international  conference  of 
ex-service  men  held  recently?  Has  it 
been  reported  in  the  press? 

A. — The  Ex-service  Men's  Inter- 
national met  at  Geneva,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings were  reported  in  Labour  and 
Liberal  papers  in  May  and  June.  The 
press  generally  ignored  this  gathering, 
although,  according  to  Foreign  Affairs, 
it  represented  5,000,000  men  \yho  had 
served  in  the  war.  Delegates  were  pre- 
sent from  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  other  countries.  The  British 
organisation  affiliated  to  the  Internation- 
al is  the  National  Union  of  Ex-service 
Men. 

Q.~Will  you  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
Ex-Service  Men's  Internationa!  con- 
ference? 

A. — The  conference  adopted  extreme 
Socialist  views.  All  the  delegations 
agreed  that  capitalism  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  modern  wars.  The  Italians 
and  some  of  the  French  delegates  wished 
to  concentrate  wholly  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  capitalist  system,  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  British  delegates,  with 
some  German  support,  the  conference 
decided,  while  working  for  the  over- 
throw of  capitalism,  to  try  in  the  mean- 
time to  make  war  more  difficult.  Secret 
diplomacy  was  denounced.  Among  the 
measures  advocated    were  the  abolition 


of  armaments  everywhere,  anti-war  pro- 
paganda, especially  among  children,  and 
the  general  use  of  Esperanto  as  a  second 
lanjtiage.  The  League  of  Nations,  as 
now  constituted,  was  condemned  as  "  a 
league  of  capitalist  governments,  designed 
only  to  preserve  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
querors." Henri  Earbussc,  the  famous 
French  soldier-author,  presided  at  the 
conference. 

Q.— is  it  a  fact  that  Japan's  supplies   of 
iron  are  very  meagre? 

A. — There  is  hardly  more  than  twenty- 
years'  supply  in  the  mines  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Japan  proper.  The  estimated 
total  resources  are  44,906,000  tons,  and 
the  needs  of  Japan  herself  in  the  next 
ten  years  are  reckoned  at  •  20,000,000 
tons.  This  shortage  of  iron  is  one  reason 
for  Japan's  activities  in  China.  She  has 
260,000,000  tons  of  iron  available  from 
the  mines  under  her  control  in .  China — 
the  richest  source  being  the  Tayeh  mines 
in  Central  China — whilst  there  are  rich 
mines  also  in  Shantung  and  Manchuria. 
Korea  is  expected  to  supply  30,000,000 
tons. 

Q. —  Does    Japan    import    much    iron    and 
steel? 

A. — She  imports  large  quantities  of 
iron  ore  from  China  to  be  made  into 
pig  iron  at  her  own  smelters.  In  ad- 
dition, she  imported,  during  1918,  iron 
bars,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  £36,000,000, 
and  manufactured  goods  made  mostly 
of  iron,  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000. 

Q.— Are  not  Japanese  already  prohibited 
from  owning  land  in  California?  What 
is  the  new  agitation  about? 

A. — Under   the  California   Land  Act 

of  1913,  Japanese  were  permitted  to  hold 

agricultural    leases    for    not    more   than 

three  years,  though  they  were  prohibited 

from   ownership.     Under   the   proposed 

new  law,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  a 

referendum,  they  would  be  deprived  of 

even  the  short  possession  of  leaseholds. 

It  is  proposed  also,  to  impose  the  same 

prohibition  on    any    company    in    which 

a  single  share  is  owned  by  a  Japanese. 

The   earlier   law    placed   the    restriction 

only    on    companies   in    which  Japanese 

shareholders  held  a  controlling  interest. 

Q.— How  is  the  name  de  Valera  pro- 
nounced? 

A. — An    Irish   writer    says    the    Irish 

people  call  it  "  Divvelera."     T!|ie  accent 

is   on  the   s-econd   "  e,"   which   has   the 


Ion 2*  sound  of   "air." 
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FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


tHE  SECOND  PEACE  LOAN. 
The  market  during^  the  past  fortnight 
has  been  as  dull  and  as  featureless  as 
during  the  previous  month.     The  reason 
of  this  is  very  largely  the  anxiety  felt  in 
respect   to  the  pressure  that   the   Com- 
monwealth Government  may  have  to  im- 
pose   over    the     Second     Peace     Loan. 
Everyone    is    asking    whether   the    issue 
will     be      a     success.        That      inquiry 
shows    that    bus-iness    men    are    some- 
what   anxious    as    to    how    subscribers 
will      come      in.        The      loan      should 
not    be    viewed    in    that    way    at    all. 
The  light  in  which  it  has  to  be  regarded 
is    that    the    country    has    given    certain 
pledges  to  the  soldiers,  and  they  have  to 
be   fulfilled.     From  an  economic  stand- 
point, this  is  quite  the  right  attitude  to 
adopt.    Once  in  the  war.  the  fight  had  to 
be  carried  through  to  victory,  and  we_  all 
know  how  close  a  thing  was  the  finish. 
If  an  indemnity  had  had  to  be  paid  by 
the  British  Empire,  our  situation  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
that  of  providing  now  for  the  repatria- 
tion and  settlement  of  soldiers.    It  will 
be  a  positive  gain  to  get  a  large  body 
of  men  like  the  soldiers  at  work,  either 
on  the  land,  or  started  in  business.    Re- 
volutions arise  mostly  from  conditions  of 
want  and  distress,  except  where  the  de- 
sire exists  to   replace  a  certain   definite 
political  organisation  with  another.   Here 
the    proper    settlement    of    the    soldier 
would   mean   utilising   in   the   social   or- 
ganisation a  body  of  vigorous  men    that 
might  become  a  menace  to  law  and  order 
if  they   were  idle   and   unprovided    for, 
and    constituting    them    a    wealth    pro- 
ducing community. 

If  the  new  loan  be  looked  at  in  that 
light,  people  must  see  the  wisdom  of  sup- 
porting it.  The  considerations  are,  a  ful- 
filment of  our  obligations  to  the  soldier, 
and  the  equally  important  one  of  utilis- 
ing for  home  service  wealth  producing  a 
splendid  body  of  men. 


the   demand    for    war   stocks   has   been 
good,  with  a  slight  tendency  for  bonds 
and    stocks    to    harden.       Investors    are 
realising  that  a  splendid  interest  return 
is  to  be  got  by  buying  into  the  5  per 
cents.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  convert  an 
equal    quantity   of    stock   to   that    to   be 
taken  up  in  the  Second  Peace  Loan  when 
the  opportunity  is  provided    later  in  the 
year.     Further,  they  realise  that  the  4^ 
per  cents,   free  of   tax  issues   are  most 
attractive  as  they  stand.    Indeed,  as_  was 
pointed   out  previously,   the    1925   issue 
is    one   of   the   best    investments   to   be 
found.    The  reports  by  Australian  banks 
published  of  late  show  a  highly  encour- 
aging state  of  finance.    The  Commercial 
Bt-nk  of  Australia  discloses  liquid  assets 
that    represent    a    high    ratio    when    set 
against  liabilities  to  the  public.    There  is 
no  news  so  far  as  to  what  the  directors 
of  this  institution  have   in  mind   in   re- 
spect  to  the  question   of   adding  to  the 
capital  of  the  institution,  but  all  the  pre- 
ference   shareholders    are    hoping    that 
they  will  receive  better  treatment.   Gene- 
ral securities  are  without  much  change. 
In   the   wheat   section,   the   market   has 
eased,   especially   for   South   Austrahan 
"  E."    It  was  obvious  that  this  stock  was 
overbought,  and  perhaps  the  attitude  of 
the  banks  in  restricting  credits,  and  put- 
ting up  the  advance  rate,  has  told  on  the 
market.     The  fall  in  the  group  has  been 
general.      Another    influence    seems    to 
have  been  the  news  of  the  good  crops  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.     The  mmmg 
market  has  been  flat.    In  the  Broken  Hill 
■section  people  are  awaiting  the  result  of 
the    special   tribunal     to    deal    with   the 


claims  of  the  miners.  Coal  mining  stocks 
are  dull  because  of  the  threat  of  a  strike, 
and  industrials  are  afifected  somewhat 
similarly.  There  is  no  recovery  in  any 
direction  in  any  of  the  Hampton  Plains 
^roup.  but  a  better  demand  has  existed 
for  N.S.W.  tin  shares,  some  of  ^^hich 
show  excellent  prospects. 


THE  SHARE  MARKET.  COAL. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph.  It    is   not    without  reason   that   Mr. 

the  markets  have  been  without  anima-  Hughes  is  anxious  oyer  ^he  coal  situ- 

tion,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  ation.      Nor    is    it   wise   tQ   ignore    the 

M. 
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anxiety  with  which  every  investor  in 
industrial  enterprises  views  the  leader- 
ship of  the  head  men  of  the  miners 
in  the  Newcastle  district.  Transport, 
manufacture,  industry  and  domestic 
comfort  depend  on  steady  work  at 
Newcastle  and  Maitland.  If  tha  con- 
tinuity of  coal  output  is  interfered 
with.  Australia  suflfers.  The  heads 
of  the  unions  at  Newcastle  under- 
stand that  fact,  as  do  the  remainder 
of  its  people.  These  to-day  are  con- 
tent to  suffer.  If  asked  "  why,"  like  the 
Russian  peasant  of  old,  they  simply 
shake  their  heads,  and  go  on  toiling. 
They  do  this  not  because  they  are  pre- 
pared to  commit  further  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice,  but  because  they  are  tired,  not 
only  of  the  men,  but  of  the  employer. 
Especially  are  they  weary  over  the  last 
named.  The  decision  of  Mr.  JuS'tice 
Edmunds  in  favour  of  the  men,  was  a 
concession  to  mass  selfishness  during 
war  time,  but  the  application  of  the  em- 
ployers to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  levy 
on  to  the  customer,  was  fair  worse,  see- 
ing that  the  request  came  from  a  com- 
bination of  interests,  that,  by  no  special 
pleading  could  be  classed  as  suflFering 
poverty  through  the  war.  That  being 
so,  the  resistance  now  being,  offered  to 
the  demands  of  the  men.  that,  not  only 
shall  labour  conditions  and  wage  earn- 
ing be  investigated,  but  that  the 
profits  earned  by  the  mine  owners  shall 
be  traced  to  their  source,  ought  not 
to  hinder  the  Commonwealth  in  its  duty. 
The  cry  against  laying  bare  to  compet- 
itors details  of  the  coal  business  in  Aus- 
tralia need  not  be  put  into  the  balance. 
That  sort  cf  data  was  spread-eagled  in 
Great  Britain,  time  after  time,  in  con- 
nection with  coal  mining  and  a  dozen 
other  indiistries.  It  is  not  as  if  the  coal 
owners  created  the  commodity  they  have 
for  sale.'  Nature  did  that.  They  merely 
use  labour  to  extract  the  coal.  The 
owners  combine  with  the  shipowner  to 
give  coal  transport,  and  they  pass  on 
charges  when  labour  insists  on  con- 
cessions. So  if  thev  do  not  object  to 
evidence  being  sifted,  to  show  that  the 
coal  miner  has  "  the  life  of  a  toff,"  why 
should  they  resist  the  production  of  evi- 
dence that  may  demonstrate  that  they 
are  povertv  stricken  through  the  exigen- 
cies of  their  business.  The  best  thiijg  to 
happen    is  that  the  inner  secrets  of  the 


coal  industry  shall  be  laid  bare,  thai, 
partnerships  and  agreements  shall  be 
tabled,  and  that  the  earnings  of  the 
men  shall  be  disclosed.  Then  the  cona- 
nnniity  will  be  able  to  decide  for  itseif 
who  are  the  sweaters,  and  who  the 
sweated — the  wage  earner,  the  mine 
owner,  or  that  much  neglected  mortal. 
the  consumer.  Victoria,  in  a  sense,  is 
not  grumbling  over  the  situation.  The 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Monash  to  the 
head  of  its  brown  coal  industry  should 
indicate  to  the  miner  at  Newcastle  as 
much  as  to  the  shipowner  and  coUierjr 
proprietor,  that  Nemesis,  so  far  as  the 
Victorian  coal  trade  is  concerned,  is  not 
far  away. 


BADAK. 


The  Badak  episode  is  not  hard  o^f 
analysis.  First  of  all  a  claim  was  pegged 
out,  and  certain  bore  results  were  re- 
ported by  the  prospector.  On  these  re- 
sults the  directors  sent  an  Australiaa, 
expert  in  boring,  to  check  up  the  bores 
— or  a  portion  of  them.  On  his  report- 
ing that  he  agreed  with  the  yield  ob- 
tained from  one  bore,  the  market 
for  the  400  shares  of  the  Badak 
syndicate  soared  in  price  to  £2000 
each.  That  they  advanced  as  they 
did  was  not  altogether  due  to  public 
buying,  but  to  a  bear  squeeze.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  price  of  scrip 
jumped  did  not  permit  of  heavy  public 
investment.  Where  people  gambled  was 
in  the  "  pup  floats,"  but  even  there  it  was 
not  as  serious  as  many  assume.  Whea 
the  Badak  Company  was  formed  sellers 
at  once  presented  themselves,  and  in  the 
absence  of  news,  investment  in  shares 
was  not  out  of  the  way,  as  market  deal- 
ing goes.  So  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  H.  Scarborough's  cable- 
grams appear  to  be  fatal.  He  knew 
where  Mr.  Orton  bored;  he  has  a  local 
expert  at  his  elbow,  and  he  says  the  pro- 
perty is  valueless.  So  it  appears  to, be  a 
forlorn  hope  to  sefid  Mr.  Raleigh,  and 
yet  it  is  the  natural  thing  to  do.  People 
have  themselves  to  blame  for.  buying. 
Neither  one  check  bore,  rior  six  check 
bores,  were  sufficient  to  settle  the  merits 
of  the  property,  even  on  the  basis  of  a 
100  acre  claim.  It  is  a  disregard  of  this 
fundamental  that  upset  the  balance  of  the 
market. 
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Can  you  undertake  the  following: 

1. — Open  and  close  Books  of  Account,  adjust  the  final  entries,  take 
out  Departmental  Trading  and  Profit  and  lyoss  Accounts,  and 
construct  Balance  Sheets  ? 

2. — Have  you  a  knowledge  of  Exchange  problems,  of  Manufacturing 
Accounts,  Costing,  Self-Balancing  Ledgers,  Joint  and  Consignment 
Accounts,  Partnership,  Branch,  Company,  Hire  and  Purchase 
Accounts,  Accounts  Current,  Statements  of  Affairs  and  Deficiency 
Accounts  ? 

3. — Have  you  a  grip  of  Company  and  Insolvency  Law,  of  the  Law 
of  Contracts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Cheques  and  Promissory  Noli.*s, 
Sale  of  Goods,  Partnership  and  Arbitration  and  Awards? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects   embraced   by  our  Book-keeping  and 

Accountancy  Courses,  which  have  been  compiled  by  practising   and  ' 

highly  qualified  experts. 

No  books  to  buy,  fees  moderate,  and  you   can   sit   for  our   Diploma 

Test  Examinations  or  those  of  recognised  Institutes  when  you  have 

completed  the  Course  or  Coxirses. 

Write  or  call  to-day  for  our  free  Hand-book,   "Accountancy." 

Lightband  &  Donaldson  Ltd. 

BOOK-KEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 

DIRECTORS:   R.   M.   Lightband.   A.C.I. S..   A.F.I.A.:   J.  P.   Macfarlane.   F.C.P.A.,    F.F.I.A..   F.I.A.Q,: 
George    Ree«,     F.FJ.A.;    J.    L.    Donaldson,    F.C.I..    A.F.l.A.:    and     W.    T.    Charge,     F.A.I.S..    A.FXA. 

Secretary.  P.  E.  McCarthy.  LJ.C.A..  A.F.l.A. 


Union  Trustee  Chambers, 
^  BRISBANE. 


National  Mutual  Buildings, 
395  ColUns  St.,  MELBOURNE. 


(Icmmonwea!tbittkJ6aitfe<"Bu6tralia 


HEAD  OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Bankif^g  and  Exchange 
businesa  of  every  descrip- 
tion  transacted  within  the 
Commonweahh,  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  Australia,  Rabaul 
(New  Britain),  and  London 
(2). 

PUBLIC  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 

JAMES  KELL. 

Deputy  Governor. 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at  2802 
Post  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands  and  the  PaciSc. 

Minimum  Deposit,   l/« 

Maximum  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 

3  per  cent. 

Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  at  emy  Branch 
or  Agency. 


Sir  DENISON  MILLER,    K.C.M.G., 
July  lat,   1920.  Governor. 
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CRAVEN-BURLEIGH  FACE  CREAM 

has  a  distinctive  therapeutic  quality  which  gently  tones  up  the  skin 
and  brings  health  to  the  tissues.  Its  daily  use  will  protect  and 
improve  your  complexion.  Get  a  jar  to-day  and  begin  its  use  night 
and  morning.  There's  nothing  "just  as  good."  Take  no  other. 
Price,  2/6.     If  dissatisfied,  you  can  have  your  money  returned. 

Craven-Burleigh    Face    Cream,  Face  Powder,    Soap,    Tooth  Paste. 
Hair  Tonic,  Shampoo  Powders,  etc.,  axe  obtainable  everywhere. 

Proprielor-JOHN  CRAVEN-BURLEIGH,  321   Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


SAMPLES 
Liberal  samples  oi 
Hair  Grower,  Face 
Cream,  ^ha  jpoo. 
ate.,  tent    oj  re- 


Agents  for  Victoria  : 

TURNER.    KEMPSON  & 

DERHAM  Pty.  Ltd., 

383  Little    Flinders  Street. 

Melbourne. 
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It  is  in  hats  that 
the  Egyptian  colour 
revival  is  finding 
expression?  Egyp- 
tian blue  in  partic- 
ular has  been  fast- 
ened upon  as  go- 
ing tolerably  well 
with  almost  every- 
thing. People,  how- 
ever, who  can  wear 
them  should  make 
a  point  of  choos- 
ing the  lovely  reds 
and  s-and  colours, 
with  here  and  there 
touches  of  black 
and  gold,  which 
are  available. 

Hats  in  Er^-ptian  colouring  are  natur- 
ally turning  to  the  shapes  of  head-dresses 
and  of  "  hair "  of  the  Grseco-Egyptian 
period.  Mummy-cases  have  largely  pro- 
vided the  inspiration ;  so  also  have  some 
of  the  early  Graeco-Egyptian  paintings. 
The  suggestion  of  the  royal  crown,  the 
curve  at  the  back,  the  slight  widening 
just  over  the  ears,  becoming  equally 
among  the  Greeks  "or  among  eighteenth- 
century  wearers  of  the  bobwig,  is  bound 
to  make  these  hats  immensely  popular. 
Further,  they  are  eminently  suited  for 
people  who  ar€  not  n^;  voung  as  they 
were,  without  labelling  them  with  the 
ominous  word  "  matron."  With  these 
colours-,  there  is  also  full  scope  for  the 
bead-fashion,  and  ornaments  in  the 
colouring  of  the  Egyptian  figurines  are 
being  used  both  as  jewels  and  as  dress 
and  millinery  adornments. 

The  blouse  is  still  all  important,  and 
it  may  be  subservient  to  the  suit  and 
lengthen  into  a  tunic.  Here  again,  Eg\'p- 
tian  colouring  is  finding  an  outlet.  Stone- 
white  or  pale-grey  crepe  tunics  are  being 
embroidered  in  Egyptian  colourings, 
whether  by  means  of  beads,  wool,  or 
cotton.  Here  again  an  old  suit  may  play 
its  part,  the  fresh  tunic,  toning  with  it. 
receiving  the  necessary  impetus  from  the 
characteristic   decoration. 


Most  wardrobes  contain  at  least  one 
suit.  Unless  it  be  very  thick  and  stuflfy, 
it  is  a  good  thing  not  to  put  it  by  for 
next  year,  but  to  wear  it  out.  Some 
suits  can  be  made  very  new-looking  by 
turning  the  skirt  into  a  dress,  joining  in 
the  new  thinner  stufif  round  the  hips,  and 
perhaps  carrying  on  the  idea  of  new  stufif 
into  the  collar  of  the  coat.  The  join 
gives  the  necessary  hip-line,  and  the  new 
stufif,  say  dark  blue  and  tan  silk,  gives 
the  spring  freshness.  Worn  with  a 
brisk  little  dark  blue  straw  hat,  brightly 
trimmed  with  small,  many-coloured  silk 
flowers  or  berries,  this  makes  a  very 
pleasing  and  complete  dress  for  the  com- 
ing spring.  The  same  idea  can,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  in  any  of  the 
brown  or  beige  colours.  In  that  case  the 
foulard  might  be  beige  or  tan  and 
brown,  and  the  coarse  straw  hat  brown. 

If  there  is  no  suit  available,  a  new 
fashion  is  to  combine  the  coat  of  a  new 
suit  with  a  cape-shape.  Capes  are  still 
to  be  worn,  and  from  many  points  of 
view  they  are  convenient,  forming  at 
once  a  wrap  that  can  be  warm  or  cool, 
according  to  desire.  Also  such  a  wrap 
can  be  interchangeable,  no  small  advan- 
tage with  skirts  that  invariably  wear  out 
before  the  coat.  These  cape-cum-coat 
wraps  are  really  coats  cut  excessively 
loosely,  the  sleeves  being  little  more  than 
slits  with  a  wide  cufif  fastened  on  to 
them.  If  a  wide  scarf  were  thrown  over 
the  shoulders,  the  ends  hanging  straight 
down  the  front,  and  a  piece  jomed  m 
across  the  back,  and  joined  to  the 
straight  pieces  in  front,  except  where 
the  arms  come  through,  the  idea  of  the 
loose  coat-cape  would  be  there.  Or 
again,  if  a  wide  scarf  were  thrown  over 
each  shoulder,  the  two  ends  of  each  hang- 
ing evenly,  and  then  the  edges  of  the 
^carf  were  joined  down  the  back,  and 
one  side  of  the  end  of  each  joined  to 
form  the  hole  for  the  sleeve,  the  idea 
would  also  be  there. 

These  wraps  button   down  the   front, 
nnd,   as   a   rule,    fall   to   well   below   the 
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knee.  They  are  sometimes  made  in  two 
kinds  of  material — either  tho  bottom 
piece  matches  seme  part  of  tlie  accom- 
panyiuii  dress,  or  the  wrap  is  lined  with 
a  correspondin}^  material.  One  of  the 
jjrealest  mistakes  is  to  economise  too 
jjreatly  on  lininfj^s.  The  wliole  point  of 
a  cloak"  is  often  with  the  linins^,  and  a 
woollen  material,  at  a  price  which  allows 
of  a  few  thonsanfl  per  cent,  profit  to  its 
maker,  nnist  he  ckcd  out.  and  treated  as 
pure  jjold.  A  linin<j-  or  a  ditTerent  mate- 
rial can  do  a  j^ooil  deal  in  this  direction  ; 
indeed,  it  is  larj^^ely  the  fantastic  ])rice  of 
wool  which  is  res])onsible  for  the  use 
of  several  different  materials  at  once  this 
year.'  In  point  of  fact,  dark  blue  woollen 
material,  unless  superlative,  really  looks 
better  niint;^led  with  something-  brighter 
to  give  it  life.  T")ark  blue  is  at  present  a 
Cinderella  among-  colours,  and  needs 
every  adventitious  aid  to  stir  its  depths. 

The  real  secret  of  doing  one's  hair  well 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  dressing 
well.  You  nntst  never  copy  the  newest 
fashions  slavishly,  but  learn  to  adapt 
them  to  suit  your  own  particular  indivi- 
duality and  style.  Then  you  will  look 
perfectly  up  to  date,  and,  what  is  better 
still,  minimise  that  ugly,  artificial  look 
which  so  many  expensively-dressed 
women  seem  to  have.  The  hair  is  even 
more  important  than  actual  dress,  for  I 
have  often  seen  a  girl  who  at  first  glance 
looked  the  last  word  in  fashion,  but  on 
picking  her  to  pieces,  discovered  that  her 
dress  was  really  nothing-  particularly 
new.  Her  hair,  however,  was  done,  and 
done  beautifully,  in  the  most  fashion- 
able style,  and  this  gave  her  an  extra- 
ordinarily well-dressed  appearance. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  olive  oil 
will  make  black  straw  hats  look  as  new. 
Thoroughly  brush  the  hat  with  a  stiff 
brush,  after  removing  all  trimming. 
Then  take  a  small  brush  and  rub  a  small 
quantity  into  the  hat — a  dessert  spoon- 
ful is  ample  for  an  ordinary  sized  hat. 
It  is  best  not  to  retrim  for  a  day  or  two. 
Should  it  be  needed  at  once,  rub  well 
with  tissue  paper.  I  have  tried  this  my- 
self, and  can  well  recommend  to  others. 

Never  wash  linen  blinds,  but  treat 
them  in  the  following  manner:  Once  a 
year,  when  spring  cleaning,  take  from 
the  roller,  lay  on  a  table,  and  dust  thor- 
oughly with  a  clean  duster.     Then  with 


a  small  whitewash  brush  give  a  coat  of 
Hall's  l)iscuit-coloure(i  distemper,  mixed 
with  thin  paste  or  starch.  Hang  evenly 
on  a  line  to  dry.  When  dry  repeat  on 
(ither  side  of  I)lind,  and  treat  the  lace,  if 
an  v.  in  the  same  way.  Press  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  fasten  on  to  rollers.  With  this 
treatment  my  blinds  have  hung  in  an  in- 
dustrial suburb  for  seven  years,  and  look 
e(|ual  to  new. 


FOR  THE  PRETTIEST  DANCER 

To  Remove  Superfluous  Mair 
f  roxn  the  Arms,  Neck  and  Face 

DANSEUSE  DEPILATORY 

5/%  post  free. 

H.  FRANCIS  &  CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

280  Boarke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 
MELBOURNE 


Vitaaaiio 


CURES. 

Livtr,  Kidnty  and  Itaddw 
tr«MbiM,  Hydatids,  IndigtttiMf 
Htrvt  and  Skin  PiMatt,  tta. 

Wt«to  «w  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLK  •• 
S.   A.  PALMER  (D*pt.  B.) 

43*  Fli^«n  L*a«.  MalbcwiM. 
M«  hv  CiMMitU  nmi  St«rM  tt  §/•  k  »/t 


Blood  Piipiftep 


Under  Vice-Regal 


Patronagm. 


Telephone  11S3S. 

P.  H.  STAFFERS 

Tailor,    Habit    Maker, 
Costumier 

CLYDE   HOUSE.    182  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne 
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"HOW  TO  LEARN 

DRESSMAKING 


QUICKLY   AND    EASILY' 

In   Your    Own   Home 

Grand  Publication  FREE 


You  may  think  you  could  never  learn 
Dressmaking  or  Millinery  at  home.  But 
that  is  only  because  you  do  not  know 
about  the  wonderfully  simple  Associated 
System  of  teaching  high-class  Dressmak- 
ing and  Millinery  l)y  correspondence.  It 
is  different  and  far  superior  to  all  other 
methods.  Tlie  lessons  and  illustration- 
are  so  simple  and  fascinating,  that  you 
need  not  know  anything  at  all  about  sew- 
ing to  be  successful.  Everything  is  so 
easy,  and  yet  so  practical,  that  you  can 
start  making  your  clothes  at  once.  V  on 
■can  quickly  learn  how  to  make  your  own 
dresses,  hats,  blouses,  costumes  and  nnder- 
.^-lothes— and  charming,  dainty  little  gar- 
■ments  of  every  kind   for  the  children. 

And  the  delightful  part  of  it  all  is  that 
you  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  a  minute 
from  your  usual  duties  or  pleasures,  for 
by  the  Associated  System  you  learn  right 
in  th«  comfort  and  quiet  of  your  own 
"home,  the  natural  place  to  learn,  and  you 
apply  your  newly-acquired  skill  imme- 
diately to  vour  cvery-day  sewing  needs. 
This  means" that  you  can  save  one-halt  of 
the  money  you  now  spend  on  clothes,  or 
have  at  least  twice  as  many  dre.sscs  by 
learning  to  make  them  yourself,  ^ou  can 
have  absolutelv  new  dresses  at  merely  the 
cost  of  the  materials,  or  cau.raake  over  gar- 
ments of  previous  seasons  into  fresh  and 
charming  dresses  in  the  latest  styles  at 
practically  no  cost  at  all. 

More  than  10.000  women  and  girls  are 
now  profiting  by  this  wonderfully  easy 
and  practical  hoine-stu<ly  method  of  teaching. 
They  include  city  women  and  country 
women,  girls  at  school  and  college,  and 
girls  euiploved  at  home  and  in  shops  and 
offices,  'iverv  mail  lirjngs  voluntary  let- 
ters of  gratitude,  telling  of  their  success. 
of  the  charming  dresses  they  have  made, 
of  the  money  they  have  .saved.  Souje  have 
accepted  good  positions,  and  others  have 
,gonc   into   business    for   themselves. 

We  ask  you  to  sit  down  NOW  and 
-send  us  YOUR  name  and  address.  Be 
sure     to     mention     stkah's     hkvif.w,     writ" 


"Oh!  What  a  lovely  bluu.'^e  !'" 
"  Yes,  Dori.s,  and  I  made  it  all  myself." 
"What — you?  Why  you  never  made  any- 
thing in  your  life!  I  have  never  seen  a 
nicer  blouse  than  that  in  the  big  City  Stores. 
;ind  you  ask  me  to  believe  that  you  made  it." 
"  But  I  did,  Doris !  You  know  it  is  nearly 
three  months  since  I  saw  you  lust,  and  just 
:ifterwai-ds  I  commenced  to  learn  dressmak- 
ing by  post  right  at  home.  I  always  thought 
dressmaking  was  hard  before,  but  this  was 
easy,  and  in  the  firist  two  les.sons  I  learned 
lo  make  a  very  nice  skirt,  and  have  made 
many  blou.ses  since.  This  blouse  is  my  latest 
.effort.  I  have  saved  a  lot  of  money,  _  too. 
although  I  have  more  clothes  than  ever." 


plainly,  stating  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss,  and 
we  will  send  you  descriptive  literature  of 
the  marvellous  Associated  Sy.stem  by  re- 
turn post,  and  a  copy  of  our  grand  publi- 
cation "How  to  Learn  Dressmaking 
t^uickly  and  Easily  "—FREE !  Mention 
whether  you  prefer  Dressmaking  or  Mil- 
linery. Do  this  immediately,  as  otherwise 
you  mav  leave  it  till  too  late,  and  lose  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  Be  sure  to  SEND 
NO  MONEY,  and  applv  NOW  to  the  AS- 
SCKTATED  SCHOOL  OF  DRESS- 
\1.-\KIN(J.  7  Canl)erra  House,  295  Eliza- 
lelh    Street.    Sydney. 
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ORGANISATION ! ! 


The  Great  War  proved  that  all  human  achievements  depend  upon 
organised  brain  power.  • 

YOUR    success    in    life    depends    upon    the    development    of    your 
brain  and  the  learning  of  money-earning  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  great  organisation  of  Zercho's 
has  been  qualifjdng  men  and  women  for  the  best  positions  in  Australia. 

You  would  be  safe  if  you  placed  your  future  with  the  great 
College  that  has  trained  over  one  hundred  thousand  Australians. 

To  enquire  costs  nothing,  therefore  learn  what  Zercho's  Corres- 
pondence College  can  do  for  you.      Enquire  about  instruction  in — 

ACCOUNTANCY— if  you  are  a  clerk.      (Ask  for  valuable 
Free   Booklet,    "  All  About  Accountancy/') 

SHORTHAND  &  TYPEWRITING— if  you  are  a  young  lady. 
BOOKKEEPING — if  you  are  a    junior  clerk. 
GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS— if  you  want  a  safe  position. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  AND  ADVERTISING— if  you  arc 

a  business  man. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING     )     _if  y^„,  ^^ition  is  to 
STEAM  ENGINEERING  [-         become    a    highly-paid 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  )         Engineer. 

There  are  many  other  courses,  including  Surveying,  Architectural, 
Mining,  Educational  and  University  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  Zercho's  and  allied  Colleges  have  trained 
125,000  Australians  in  Professional,  Commercial  and  Trade  subjects. 

There  are  over  300  Courses  of  Instruction — qualification  in  one  or 
more  will  bring  more  money  to  you. 

We  prepare  for  all  examinations,  and  train  over  9,500  students  each 
year.  Send  a  line,  and  ask  for  Free  Booklet  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion.   

ZERCHO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

Collins   St.,    MELBOURNE.      Liverpool   St.,   SYDNEY.       Edward  St., 
BRISBANE.     Bolton  St.,  NEWCASTLE.     Grenfell  St.,  ADELAIDE. 
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SWIFT  LIGHTNING. 

{Continued  from  page  232.) 

To  Swift  Lightning  it  was  like  a 
square  patch  of  ruddy  sun.  From  it 
poured  a  pale-yellow  something  out  in- 
to the  night.  Swift  Lightning  knew 
fire — but  until  he  found  the  cabin,  he 
had  never  known  fire  like  this,  a 
tire  without  flame.  It  was  as  if 
the  world  had  grown  dark  because  of 
that  cabin,  for  within  the  cabin  the  sun 
had  liidden  itself. 

In  his  deep  chest  his  heart  beat  fast, 
and  his  eyes  glowed  strangely  as  he  faced 
the  lighted  window  a  hundred  feet 
away.  Back  over  twenty  generations  of 
wolves  the  drop  of  "  dog  "  that  was  in 
him  sped  like  a  homing  pigeon— back 
to  the  days  of  the  great  Dane,  who  had 
slept  in  the  circle  of  the  white  man's 
fire,  and  had  felt  the  touch  of  the  white 
man's  hand,  back  to  sun,  and  life,  and 
warmth,  and  the  love  of  a  master's 
voice.  It  was  the  ghost  of  Skagen,  the 
great  Dane,  that  sat  at  his  side  as  he 
looked  at  the  yellow  window.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  Skagen  that  was  in  him.  And 
it  was  the  ghost  of  Skagen  that  had  run 
with  him  through  the  gloom  to  seek 
the  smell  of  the  white  man's  smoke. 

In  the  cabin  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier- 
slash,  with  his  back  to  a  sto\*fe  red  hot 
with  juniper,  Corporal  Pelletier,  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  was 
reading  aloud  to  Constable  Sandy 
O'Connor,  an  appendage  to  his  official 
report,  which  was  starting  by  Eskimo 
sledge  within  a  few  days  for  Fort 
Churchill.  700  miles  to  the  south.  Pel- 
letier's  "  last  word  "  was  addressed  to 
Superintendent  Starnes,  commanding 
"  M  "  Division  at  Churchill,  and  it  read: 

I  beg  to  append  the  following  regarding 
the  caribou  and  the  wolves  as  an  emphasis  to 
my  report  on  the  famine-conditions  that  are 
bound  to  grip  the  Northland  this  winter.  The 
caribou  are  drifting  in  great  herds  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  by  midwinter  they  will 
be  gone.  It  is  not  because  of  lack  of  feed. 
Lichens  and  moss  are  plentiful  under  a  spare 
foot  of  snow.  It  is  my  conviction  the  wolves 
are  driving  them  out.  They  are  not  hunting 
in  scattered  bands,  but  are  gathering  in  mon- 
ster packs.  Five  times  Constable  O'Connor 
and  I  have  seen  packs  numbering  from  50  to 
300.  On  one  trail  we  counted  the  bones  of 
200  caribou,  slain  within  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  On  another  we  counted  more  than  100 
in   nine   miles.     It   is   common  to   find   where 


thirty  or  forty  have  been  killed  in  smaller 
pack-hunts.  I  am  told  by  the  older  Eskimo 
that  once  in  a  generation  the  wolves  go 
"  blood-mad,"  gather  in  monster  packs,  and 
drive  all  game  from  the  country,  slaughtering 
what  does  not  escape.  In  these  years,  the  Es- 
kimo believe  their  "  devils "  have  triumphed 
over  the  good  spirits  of  the  land,  and,  be- 
cause of  this  superstition,  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure their  co-operation  in  great  wolf-hunts, 
which  we  might  otherwise  organise.  I  have 
hope  that  the  younger  Eskimo  may  be  con- 
vinced, and  Constable  O'Connor  and  1  are 
working  to  that  end. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Francois  Pelletier, 
Corporal  of   Patrol. 

Between  Pelletier  and  O'Connor  was 
a  table  of  split  saplings,  and  over  them 
hung  the  tin  oil  lamps  that  lighted  the 
window.  For  seven  months  they  had 
stood  their  post  at  the  top  of  th'e  earth, 
and  for  them  the  razor  was  forgotten, 
and  civilisation  a  thing  far  off.  On  the 
map  of  the  world  there  was  one  other 
place  where  the  Law  was  personified 
farther  north,  and  that  was  over  at  Her- 
schel  Island.  But  Herschel  Island,  with  its 
barracks  and  its  comforts  and  its  lux- 
uries, was  not  like  this  shack  at  the  edge 
of  the  glacier-slash.  And  the  two  men, 
as  they  sat  in  the  glow  of  the  lamp,  were 
a  part  of  the  savagery  which  they 
policed.  O'Connor,  with  a  giant's  shoul- 
ders, red-headed,  red-bearded,  doubled 
his  huge  red  fists  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  grinned  across  at  Pelletier, 
whose  beard  and  hair  were  as  black  as 
O'Connor's  were  red.  And  Pelletier 
grinned  back,  a  bit  apologetically.  Seven 
months  of  hell  and  the  anticipation  of 
five  more  ahead  of  them  had  not  spoiled 
their  sense  of  comradeship. 

"  It's  fine,"  said  O'Connor,  admiration 
in  his  blue  eyes.  "  If  I  could  write  like 
that,  Pelly,  I'd  be  south,  and  not  here — 
for  Kathleen  would  have  married  me 
long  affo.  But  youVe  foi-gotten  some- 
thing, Pelly.  You  didn't  put  in  what  I 
told  you  about  the  leaders — the  leaders 
of  the  packs." 

Pelletier  shook  his  head. 

"  It  doesn't  sound  good,"  he  said.  "  It 
doesn't  sound — reasonable." 

O'Connor  rose  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  himself. 

"  Then  damn  the  reason  of  it,"  he  pro- 
tested. "  I  say,  is  there  reason  in  any- 
thing up  here,  Pelly?  I  tell  you  these 
Eskimo  with  their  guinea-hen  clack  are 
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right.     If  the  devil  himself  ain't  Icadinj:;  tlirouj^h  the  jj^loom,  the  ghost  of  Skagen 

the  packs,  I'm  black  an'  not  white,  an'  no  longer  ran  at  his  side, 

my  name  ain't  O'Connor.     I'd  tell  that  11. 

to  the  super   till  I  was  black  in  the  face,  -pi,e  sliot— that  deadly  humming  in  the 

I   would.     If   we  could  get   the  leaders  air— and  again  the  fierce  red  blood  of  the 

wolf    s]kh1    like    running    fire    through 

He   stopped   suddenly    and    faced   the  Swift  Lightning's  veins.     Gone  was  the 

wnidow.    And  Pcllctier,  stiflfenmg  where  ^host  of  Skagen.     Gone  was  the  lure  of 

he  sat,  also  listened.  man.      Submerged,    devoured,    drowned 

Again  it  was  Skagen — the  spirit  of  in  a  flood  of  savagery. was  that  drop  of 
Skagen,  and  not  Swift  Lightning — who  "  dog  "  within  him.  A  few  hours  had 
howled  at  the.  white  men's  cabin  on  the  Swift  Lightning  lapsed  from  his  clan- 
edge  of  the  glacier-slash.  Through  Swift  ship,  but  he  had  returned  again.  Once 
Lightning's  great  jaws  the  cry  came,  a  more  was  he  the  raw,  magnificent,  un- 
mourning.  far-reaching  lament,  that  afraid  pirate  of  the  barrens,  a  buccaneer 
pointed  straight  up  into  the  grey  mash  of  the  great  snows,  Kakea  Iskootao — 
of  the  sky — a  call  back  through  those  a  hell-driver  among  beasts.  Swiftly 
twenty  generations  to  masters  who  long  O'Connor  had  wrought  the  change — 
ago  had  forgotten  or  were  dead.  No  O'Connor  and  his  rifle, 
wolf  among  the  great  packs  had  a  voice  Mile  after  mile  of  the  white  plain 
that  rose  from  deeper  in  the  chest,  or  dropped  behind  Swift  Lightning.  An 
reached  farther^  into  the  distance  than  hour  ago  his  greatest  desire  had  been 
Swift  Lightning's.  to  go  to  the  white  men's  cabin,  to  drink 

In  that  world,   it   was  a  message  of  the  scent  of  its  mystery  in  the  air,  to 

life,  and  yet  of  death — a  thing  that  tra-  look  at  the  window  lighted  with  the  glow 

veiled  in  wind  and  storm  and  darkness  of  a  yellow  sun.     Now  that  desire  was 

— the    one    thing    of    all    others    feared,  as  if  it  had  never  been.     There  was  no 

awesome,   inspiring,  terrible.      And  the  process  of  reasoning  within  his  brain,  no 

world    shuddered   and    shrank    from    it,  thread     of     understanding.       Only,     he 

?ven   while   it   opened   wide   its   ears   to  knew,  from  that  greatest  of  all   his  in- 

listen.  stincts — the  instinct  of  self-preservation 

Thus  Swift  Lightning  howled  at  the  — that  the  soft  purring  that  had  passed 

little  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  glacier-  so  closely.^  over  his  head  was  a  song  of 

slash.      And   before    the    echoes    of    his  death.     Yet  he  did  not  run  because  he 

howl  had  died  away  over  the  wide  bar-  was  afraid.    He  loved  death;  he  wrought 

rens,  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened,'  and  death ;  because  of  death  he  lived — and 

in  its  path  of  light  stood  a  man.     It  was  never  had  he  fled   from  its  thrill.     Yet 

O'Connor.     Into  the  greyness  he  stared,  '"'^d  his  instincts  seized  unerringly  upon 

and  his  arms  moved  suddenly,  bringing  the  message   of   O'Connor's  bullet, 

something  to  his  shoulder.    Twice  before  A  new  pulse  stirred  him.     The  lone- 

this  hour  Swift  Lightning  had  seen  the  liness  that  had  drawn  him  to  the  cabin 

flash    of    fire,    and    heard   the    crash    of  and  the  call  of  a  breed  long  dead  were 

strange    thunder,    that    followed    move-  replaced  by  another  and  mor^^  thrilling 

ments  like  O'Connor's.    The  second  time  desire — the    desire    to    rejoin    his    pack, 

a  thing  like  burning  iron  had  seared  a  The   spell   was   broken.     Again   he   was 

long   furrow    in   his   shoulder.      Instinct  wolf — all  wolf. 

told  him  it  was  death  that  hummed  close  Straight    as    a    compass    might    have 

over  his  head  now.     He  turned,  and  the  pointed,   he   streaked   across   the   barren 

farther  gloom  swallowed  him  up.     But  — five  miles,  six,  seven,  almost  ten.  Then 

he  did  not  run.     He  was  not  frightened,  he    stopped,    and.    with    his    sharp    ears 

Another   thing   than   the    fear   of   death  thrown  to  the  Avind  ahead,  he  listened, 

struggled  in  the  wild  and  blood-yearning  Three  times  in  the  next  three  miles  he 

soul  of  him.    It  was  the  spirit  of  Skagen,  stopped    and    listened.       And   the    third 

the   great    Dane,    fighting    for    survival  time  he  heard  faintly  and  far  away  the 

overwhelmedjit  last.  voice  of  Baloo  living  the  hunt-cry  to  the 

And     when     again     Swift     Lightning  pack — Baloo  the  Slaughterer.  Baloo  the 

reached    out    and    sped    like    a    shadow  Long-Winded.  to  whom  size  and  swift- 
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Famous  English  Custard  Powder 

(NOW    MADE    IN    AUSTRALIA) 

This  Famous  Custard  Powder,  which  has  already  become  so  popular  in 
England  and  throughout  the  Empire,  and  is  unrivalled  in  its  special 
quality,  is  now  made  in  Australia,  and  still  preserves  its  original  character- 
istics. It  is  manufactured  under  supervision  trained  in  the  English  factory. 
So  in  all  points  the  people  of  Australia  may  rely  upon  getting  the  same 
fine  quality  and  high-class  article  as  formerly  imported,  at  the  same  time 
fostering  Australian  industry.  • 

Foster  Clark's  Famous  Custard  Powder 

Can  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  in  the  following  sizes: 
16  oz.  Containers,  making  24  pints.  12  oz.  Packets,  making  18  pints. 

4  oz.  Packets,  making  6  pints. 
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ness  and  giant  strength  had  given  the 
leadership  of  packs.  Swift  Lightning 
sat  back  on  his  haunches,  and  answered. 
He  was  not  alone.  From  south,  east, 
west,  and  north  came  echoes  of  the  pack- 
cry.  Baloo  was  the  centre  of  it.  His 
note  was  longer,  more  frequent,  more 
significant,  and  those  of  the  white  wolves 
who  were  hungry  for  new  blood  and 
fresh  meat  turned  in  its  direction.  In 
ones  and  twos  and  threes  they  trotted 
over  the  frozen  barren.  For  seven  days 
and  nights,  as  hours  were  counted,  there 
had  been  no  big  kill,  and  long  fang  and 
bloodshot  eye  were  eager  for  the  sight 
and  the  taste  of  game  to-night. 

As  it  surged  in  the  wildest  of  the 
wolves,  so  that  desire  surged  through 
Swift  Lightning.  Many  of  the  pack  had 
gathered  and  were  on  the  move  when  he 
joined  them.  They  ran  silently  now,  a 
white,  close-shouldered,  ghostly  incarna- 
tion of  savagery,  a  mighty  force  of  jaw 
and  fang  and  muscle,  bent  on  death.  Per- 
haps there  were  50,  and  the  number 
steadily  increased — up  to  60,  80,  100. 
At  their  head  ran  Baloo.  In  all  the  pack 
only  one  other  wolf  could  compare  with 
him  in  size  and  strength,  and  that  was 
Swift  Lightning.  Wherefore  Baloo 
hated  him.  Czar  and  overlord  of  all  the 
others,  he  sensed  in  Swift  Lightning  a 
menace  to  his  sovereignty.  Yet  they 
never  had  fought.  This,  again,  was  be- 
cause of  the  ghost  of  Skagen,  the  great 
Dane.  For  Swift  Lightning,  unlike  any 
wolf  that  ever  was  born,  coveted  no 
power  of  leadership.  In  his  youth  and 
his  strength,  his  individual  prowess,  his 
power  to  kill,  lived  the  joy  and  the  thrill 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  life.  For  days 
and  weeks  at  a  time,  he  hunted  alone, 
and  held  himself  aloof  from  the  pack. 
In  those  da3^s  and  weeks  his  voice  gave 
no  response  to  its  call.  He  adventured 
alone.  He  ran  alone.  Always  alone — 
except  at  those  times  the  ghost  of  Skagen 
ran  at  his  side.  When  he  returned,  Baloo 
looked  at  him  with  red  and  bloodshot 
eyes,  and  the  fangs  of  his  great  jaws 
were  unsheathed  in  jealous  menace. 

Swift  Lightning,  in  the  mastering 
youth  of  his  three  years,  had  no  desire 
to  fight  his  kind.  He  fought,  but  it  was 
not  the  fighting  of  oppression — not  the 
fighting  of  his  own  choice — and  he  did 
not  kill  the  conquered,  as  Baloo  would 
have  killed  them.     Many  a  swift  gash  of 
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resentment  he  had  taken  from  smaller 
and  -weaker  wolves  without  demanding 
the  vengeance  which  lay  within  the 
power  of  his  jaws.  Yet  in  his  heart  ran 
at  times  red  murder. 

It  was  there  now.  Never  had  the  de- 
sire to  kill  been  stronger  in  him,  and  he 
thought  little  of  Baloo  as  he  ran  close  to 
the  head  of  the  pack. 

As  the  arctic  fight  for  existence  weighs 
heavily  in  the  lives  of  men,  so  it  is  with 
tlie  wolves.  Baloo  and  his  pack  did  not 
run  as  the  forest  wolves  run.  Their  ex- 
citement was  repressed,  and  once  it  had 
set  foot  to  the  trail,  the  pack  gave  forth 
no  sound.  It  was  a  weird  and  ghostly 
monster  of  a  thing  sweeping  through 
the  gloom  like  a  Brobdingnagian  loup- 
garou,  moved  by  the  pulse  of  a  single 
heart.  Its  silence  was  the  silence  that 
comes  with  the  Long  Night.  One  stand- 
ing a  distance  away  would  have  heard 
its  pas-sing — the  purring  beat  of  a  multi- 
tude of  feet,  its  panting  breath,  the  click- 
ing of  jaws,  a  low,  terrible  whining. 

In  Swift  Lightning's  throat  was  that 
whine.  This  was  his  game,  this  his  re- 
ward for  living.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  young  she  wolf  v/ho  ran  at  his 
side.  She  was  a  slim,  beautiful  little 
beast,  and  all  the  effort  of  her  agile 
young  body  was  to  keep  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him.  Three  times  Swift 
Lightning  heard  her  panting  breath  close 
to  his  neck,  and  once  he  turned  slightly 
so  that  his  muzzle  touched  her  back. 
With  the  birthright  of  young  mother- 
hood a  little  ahead  of  her,  there  had  risen 
in  her  an  instinct  even  greater  than  the 
instinct  to  kill.  In  Swift  Lightning  there 
was  no  responsive  thrill.  The  day  and 
the  hour  had  not  come.  One  passion 
possessed  him  now- — the  passion  to  over- 
take what  was  ahead  of  him,  to  tear  and 
to  rend,  to  bury  his  fangs  in  living  flesh 
and  hot,  red  blood. 

Swift  Lightning,  first  of  ?\\  the  pack, 
cam^ht  what  a  hundred  white  muzzles 
vvere  seeking  in  the  air— the  scent  of  the 
caribou  herd.  Another  quarter-mile,  and 
it  was  coming  up  strong  in  the  wind,  and 
Raloo  turned  with  his  horde  south-west. 
The  speed  of  the  pack  increased,  and 
slowly,  very  slowly,  the  monster  shadow 
made  up  of  100  racing  bodies,  began 
to  disintegrate,  and  the  wolves  to  scat- 
ter. There  had  been  no  signal.  Baloo, 
the  leader,  had  made  no  sound.     Yet  it 


was  as  if  a  command  had  leaped  from 
brain  to  brain,  and  each  of  100  wolves 
had  responded  to  it.  Open  day  would 
have  revealed  a  mighty  spectacle  and  the 
impending  tragedy.  The  hunters  were 
no  longer  in  pack  formation,  but  were 
spreading  themselves  over  a  front  of 
an  eighth  of  a  mile.  The  strongest  and 
fleetest  made  up  the  two  ends  of  the  ad- 
vancing fighting-line.  Less  than  a  mile 
away  were  the  caribou. 

A  thick  grey  gloom  covered  the  on- 
sweep  of  the  deadly  line,  and  the  wind 
was  against  the  herd  of  cloven  hoof  and 
horn.  There  was  no  warning.  No 
sound. 

Swift  Lightning  leaped  suddenly 
ahead.  For  the  first  time,  he  exerted  his 
great  speed.  Pack-instinct,  the  law  of 
leadership,  the  presence  of  the  young 
she  wolf,  who  fought  to  keep  her  pace 
beside  him,  were  no  longer  a  part  of  his 
existence.  He  sprang  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Baloo.  He  passed  him.  His 
speed  was  the  speed  of  the  wind  itself. 
In  half  a  mile  he  gained  an  eighth — and 
he  was  alone.  The  smell  of  living  flesh 
was  hot  in  his  nostrils.  Grey  shapes 
loomed  up  in  the  night  ahead  of  him,  and 
straight  as  an  arrow  he  launched  himself 
tQ  the  kill.  In  that  same  instant  came 
the  savage  outcry  of  the  pack.  Silent  un- 
till  the  moment  of  attack,  its  throat  burst 
now,  and,  like  an  army  of  pitiless  Huns, 
the  white  wolves  swept  down  upon  the 
caribou. 

The  herd  was  scattered.  With  their 
shovel-antlers  the  caribou  had  been  dig- 
ging the  crisply  frozen  green  moss  from 
under  the  snow,  and  Swift  Lightning's 
attack  was  the  beginning  of  their  warn- 
ing. From  him  alone  they  would  have 
fled  instantly  and  without  confusion,  but 
terror  seized  upon  them  with  the  coming 
of  the  pack,  and  on  the  frozen  plain  there 
was  suddenly  the  beat  of  hoofs  that 
sounded  like  the  rumble  of  distant  thun- 
der. The  instinct  of  the  sheep  is  to  herd 
close  in  time  of  danger.  So  it  is  with 
the  caribou. 

Swift  Lightning's  rush  carried  him  a 
hundred  yards  inside  the  lines  of  the 
herd,  and  his  fangs  were  at  the  throat 
of  a  young  bull  when  the  terrified  ani- 
mals began  crowding  upon  him.  In  a 
close  and  crushing  mass,  they  hemmed 
him  in.     With  his  140  pounds  of  muscle 
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aiul  bone  lie  huiij;  to  tlie  y(,)unijj  bull's 
jujjular.  He  heard  the  crash  of  bodies, 
the  thunder  o-f  hoofs,  the  snarling,  howl- 
ing; tumult  of  the  pack,  but  no  sound 
came  from  between  liis  own  locked  jaws. 
His  brethren  were  at  work,  two  and 
three  and  four  to  a  caribou,  but  it  was 
Swift  Ligfhtnino^'s  humour  to  make  his 
kill  alone.  The  .<j:reat  herd  beg^an  to 
move,  ami  in  the  heart  of  the  inundation 
Swift  Lig^htning  and  the  bull  went  down. 
Not  for  an  instant  did  he  loosen  his  j^rij) 
nt  the  bull's  throat.  A  mass  of  bodies 
swe^n  upon  them ;  hoofs  beat  against 
them,  and  over  them  was  a  rattle  and 
crash  of  horns.  Still  deeper  sank  Swift 
Lightning's  fangs.  Me  ceased  to 
breathe;  ever\'  vital  force  that  was  in 
him  rose  to  the  sujjreme  effort,  and. 
with  his  forefeet  braced,  he  gathered  his 
body  like  a  powerful  spring,  and  flung 
himself  backward,  and  the  young  bull's 
blood  gushed  forth  in  a  stream  on  the 
hoof-beaten  snow. 

Twenty  caribou  were  down  when 
Swift  Lightning  staggered  up  from  his 
"kill.  The  tail  of  the  herd  had  passed. 
A  thousand  strong,  the  main  herd  was 
.stami)eding  wildly  to  the  south  and  west. 
Again  it  was  like  slow-moving  thunder. 
No  hunger  could  rise  above  the  lust  of 
the  pack  for  slaughter,  and  from  their 
A-ictims  the  blood-crazed  outlaws  of  the 
barrens  raced  after  other  victims.  Ex- 
haustion, and  exhaustion  alone,  stopped 
the  killings.  Until  their  jaws  were  tired 
and  they  could  run  no  farther,  the  wolves 
hung  to  the  tail  of  the  herd.  When 
the  last  of  them  turned  back.  60  caribou 
lay  dead  over  a  blood-stained  trail  three 
miles  in  length. 

The  feast  began  on  the  carcasses  of 
the  animals  last  killed.  His  second  kill 
Swift  Lightning  had  not  made  alone.  It 
had  been  a  long  fight,  and  a  hard  one. 
His  body  was  kicked  and  horned  and 
trami)led.  and  it  would  have  gone  still 
harder  with  him  had  not  another  pair  of 
jaws  joined  his  own.  Swift  Lightning, 
in  the  throes  of  that  battle,  caught  the 
inleap  of  a  white,  slim  body ;  he  heard 
a  fierce  and  vengeful  snarling  and  the 
slash  of  other  teeth — and  when,  at  last, 
the  work  of  death  was  done,  he  found 
that  it  was  the  young  she  wolf  who  had 
come  to  help  him.  Her  jaws  were  red: 
she  was  bleeding  from  wounds ;  she  was 
panting  like  a  beaten  and  wind-run  thing 


— yet  she  came  to  stand  in  triumph  and 
joy   at    Swift    Lightning's   side. 

I'hcy  h.-id  killed!  That  was  her  atti- 
tude. Thc\  had  killed — Swift  Lightning 
and  she!  And,  on  that  red  field  of  death, 
a  thing  came  to  Swift  Lightning  which 
he  had  not  known  when  Muhekun,  the 
young  she  wolf,  had  run  at  his  side  an 
hour  before.  And  on  that  field,  bleed- 
ing and  winded,  the  instinct  of  her  sex 
told  Muhekun  that  at  last  she  had  won. 

With  new  inspiration.  Swift  Light- 
tiing  tore  a  great  hole  in  the  caribou's 
side,  Muhekun  waiting  until  it  was  large 
enough  for  her  to  join  him.  And  then, 
side  by  side,  and  flat  on  their  bellies,  they 
l)egan  the  feast.  The  young  wolf's  body 
lay  close  and  warm  against  Swift  Light- 
ning, and  he  was  fiUecl  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  possessor  and  the  master.  He 
did  not  eat  ravenously,  but  tore  chunks 
of  flesh  loose  that  Muhekun  might  get 
at  them  more  easily.  And  as  other 
wolves  jjassed  them,  or  their  jaws  and 
snarling  sounded  near  them,  Muhektm's 
eyes  roved  jealou.sly.  It  was  she  who 
saw  the  big  wdiite  form  come  up  on  the 
other  side  of  their  caribou,  and  pause 
there,  looking  down  on  her  with  gleam- 
ing eyes.  Swift  Lightning,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  meat,  heard  the  warning 
snarl  in  her  throat.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  was  not  quarrels?me.  A 
dozen  wolves  might  have  fed  on  his  cari- 
l)ou  without  disturbing  his  temper.  But 
Aluheknn's  instincts  were  not  roused  by 
their  possessorship  of  the  caribou.  The 
thrill  of  matehood  and  of  allegiance  to 
her  mate  ran  through  her  blood  like  fire. 
It  was  Baloo,  the  big  leader,  who  was 
intruding.  He  began  tearing  at  the  cari- 
bou. The  next  instant.  Muhekun  was 
at  him — a  white,  vengeful  flash.  Her 
ivory  fanes  slashed  his  shoulder,  and 
Baloo  whirled  upon  her. 

It  was  then  that  Swift  Lightning  saw 
what  was  ha]>pening  over  the  rump  of 
his  caribou,  and  swifter  than  had  been 
the  young  she  wolf's  leap  was  the  leap 
that  carried  him  to  Baloo.  The  leader's 
jaws  were  at  Mnhekun's  throat  when  he 
struck,  and  there  was  a  rending  of  flesh 
as  the  two  great  beasts  rolled  in  the  snow. 
Swift  Lightning  was  up  an  instant 
fiuicker  than  his  enemy.  On  her  belly. 
Muhekun  was  dragging  herself  toward 
him.  Blood  streamed  from  her  torn 
throat,  and  there  was  a  strange  sobbing 
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YouVe  Got  to  Have  More  Money. 


Living  ex])eiises — food,  cloth- 
ing, rent,  aniuscnvcnis — Iiuvo 
doubled,  or  more  than  doubled, 
m  cost. 

You've  got  to  increase  your 
earnings  enough  to  keep  up 
with  tliese  ever  rising  costs. 
But  liow?  How,  without 
speculating  or  gambling,  or 
clianging  your  line  of  work, 
can  you  double  or  treble  your 
income  in  a  reasonably  short 
time? 

There  is  only  one  way — and 
tli;it  is  by  using  ALL  of  your 
powers — 100  per  cent,  of  your 
abilities — instead  of  the  10  per 
cent.,  25  per  cent.,  o;-  50  per 
cent,  used  by  ninet.s-nine  men 
»ut  of  a  hundred. 

Pi-ofessor  William  James,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  psychol- 
ogists i^ays :  "As  a  rule,  nu-n 
habitually  use  only  a  small  part 
of  the  power  which  they  attii- 
ally  pos.sess.  Compared  with 
what  they  ought  to  be,  they  are 
only  half-awake.  Their  fires  are 
damped,  their  drafts  are 
checked.  They  are  making  use 
of  only  a  small  part  of  their 
possible  mental  and  physical  re- 
sources." 

1 OO  p.c  Use  of  Your  Powers 

SUCCESS,  in  short,  is  siniph- 
a  matter  of  INTELLIGEXt 
DIRECTION  OF  TOUR  OWN 
POWERS.  All  the  essentials 
of  snccess  are  within  you,  they 
are  simply  awaiting  proper  de- 
velopment. 

Our  industrial  chiefs.  our 
merchant  princes,  our  tinancial 
kings,  our  intellectual  leaders — 
all  started  their  careers  with  a 
mental  and  physical  equipment 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age man.  They  made  their 
jjucccss  by  using  ALL  of  their 
powers  instead  of  the  small  per- 
centage utilised  by  the  average 
man. 

Now,  be  honest  with  yourself 
— wli.nt  is  the  barrier  that  blocks 
YOUR  progress  to  the  things  you 
most  desire  in  life?  What  is  it 
that  keeps  YOU  from  making 
more  monev?  Isn't  it  INEFFI- 
CIENCY— failure  to  use  to  capa- 
city the  powers  with  which  you 
hnve  been  endowed? 

Efiic.'oncy — 100  per  cent,  use 
of  yoiu-  tnlents — would  bring 
you  immediate  advancement — 
would  t'nat)le  you  to  double  or 
treble  your  hicome,  especially 
jiow  when  there  is  so  great  a 
demand  for  big  inen  to  fill  the 
many  V>ig  jobs  that  have  been 
cteated  or  left  open  by  the  War. 
With  EfTiciency  behind  him. 
.ANY  man,  re.gardless  of  previ- 
ous training  or  education,  can 
liold  down  The  biggest  .iol>s  in 
the  business  world  to-day,  "Or- 
dinary ability,  properly  deve- 
loped," .-=uys  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
"  is  .ill  t'. at  Is  necessary  to  reach 
tlie^  highest  rung  in  the  ladder 
of  success." 


The   One   Best  Way 

The  AlilLITY  you  have;  the 
DEVEL0PIM!-:NT  must  come 
througli  Etticiency.  Properl.v 
directed,  the  latent  ability  in  you 
will  enable  you  to  reach  .any 
heiglit  to  which  you  may  aspire 
— to  i-caiise  ambitions  that  now 
S(:i;m  impossible   of  attainment. 

For  anytliing  that  you  have 
to  do,  whetiier  it  be  the  buildin.g 
of  a  skyscraper,  the  managing 
of  an  ofhce.  the  winning  of  a 
bigger  job,  there  is  but  one  effi- 
cient way — one  best  wa.v — of 
doing  it.  Efficiency  will  point 
out  to  j'ou  that  one  best  way. 

In  the  Emerson  Course  you 
learn  from  a  master  of  Effici- 
ency the  fundamental  principles 
that  are  responsible  for  all  suc- 
cess in  life  and  business.  Not 
only  do  you  learn  tliese  princi- 
ples but  you  receive  actual 
training  in   their  application. 

Efficiency 

Harrington  Emerson  is  rightly 
regarded  as  the  cefttral  figure  of 
the  world-wide  Efficiency  move- 
ment. He  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
the  elimination  of  industrial 
waste,  first  to  formulate  and 
apply  the  principles  of  Effici- 
eni^y  to  industries,  and  first  to 
conceive  of  the  applicfition  of 
these  principles  to  the  indivi- 
dual. 

Thousands  of  potmds  in  money 
and  the  tinve  of  some  of  the 
highest  paid  men  in  the  country 
were  freely  spent  in  preparing 
the  Coiu-se.  It  represents  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained 
in  forty  years  of  work  in  over 
two  hundred  plants,  many  of 
them  the  largest  of  their  kind 
in  the  whole  world.  For  his 
work  in  just  one  of  these  plants 
Mr.  Emerson  was  paid  £40,000, 
yet  we  offer  you  the  results  of 
all  his  research  and  experience, 
made  up  into  twenty-four  les- 
sons, for  only  Fifteen  guineas 
for  the  twenty-four  lessons,  pay- 
able 21s.  with  coupon,  and  then 
42s.   a  month  for  seven  months. 

Examine  the  First  Three 
Lessons   at  Our   Risk 

The  attached  coupon  will 
brin.g  them,  each  one  a ,  week 
apart — subject  to  30  days'  ex- 
amination. Read  them — try 
them  out — if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  results 
at  the  end  of  30  days — if  you 
cannot  sec  where  they  will  doulile 
or  treble  your  earning  power — 
send  tliem  back  and  your  first 
payment  of  one  guinea  will  lie 
refunded  immediately  and  in 
full. 

Ronvember.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
no  mere  theorist  or  di-eamer. 
He  is  a  wide-awake,  world-fam- 
ous professional  man,  one  of 
the  busiest  business  engineers 
in  the  country.  In  his  \ery  fiist 
big  job  the  savings  effected 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
£500,000  per  year,  while  the 
.imount  paid  him  for  his  ser- 
vices was  £50,000.     Denton  Hats 


Ltd.,  Art  Furnishing  Co.,  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  Holland  Ltd.,  Chas. 
Ruwolt  Pty.  Ltd.,  Denyers  Ltd.,. 
Noske  Bros.,  Wm.  Detmold  Ltd., 
John  Danks  and  Son  Pty.  Ltd..- 
Hoffman  Brick  Works,  Sands 
and  McDougall  Pty.  Ltd.,  A.  Vic- 
tor Lcggo  and  Co.,  A.  W.  Green- 
wood and  Co.,  Barnet  Glass  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  scores  of  other  Aus- 
tralian -  known  concerns  have 
themselves  subscribed  to  the 
Emerson  Course  in  Personal  Ef- 
ficiency for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

Money   Back  Guarantee 

Merely  attach  your  cheque  or 
a  bank  note  (which  will  be  re- 
turned to  you  after  jou  have- 
seen  the  lessons  if  you  decide 
not  to  go  through  with  the 
Course)  to  the  coupon  and  mail 
in  to  us.  The  first  lesson  will 
go  forward  immediately  and  the- 
next  two  will  follow  a  week- 
apart. 

TJemember,  the  coupon  is 
sin^ply  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
see  the  Course  for  yourself. 
There  is  no  sale — ^no  obligation 
to  keep  it — until  you  have  tried 
it  out  in  your  own  home  for  30 
days  and  are  satisfied.  Just  let 
us  send  the  first  three  lessons 
for  your  examination. 

Hundreds  of  jVustralian  Stu- 
dents have  doubled  and  trebled 
■their  incomes  through  the  help 
of  this  Course.  Why  not  take 
the  same  step  as  they  did  and 
reap   the  same   benefit? 

Bu,t  remember,  too,  in  the 
great  book  of  time  there  is  but 
one  word — "  NOW  " — so  send 
the  order  now  while  you  thinlc 
of  it. 


EMERSON  INSTITUTE  OF 
EFFICIENCY. 

The  Rialto,  497  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 

You  may  enrol  me  for 
the  Emerson  Course  in  Per- 
sonal Efficiency  —  Twenty- 
four  Lessons — subject  to  30 
days'  examination  of  the 
first    three    Lessons. 

I  enclose  first  payment  of 
21s.  Od.,  and  I  agree  to  either 
notify  you  in  30  days  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  through 
with  tlie  Course  (in  which 
event  you  are  to  immedi- 
atel.\-  refund  me  my  pay- 
ment of  21s.  Od.).  or  else  I 
will  send  you  two  guineas 
then  and  two  guinesas  a 
month  thereafter  for  seven 
months ;  or  fourteen  guineas 
cash  in  full. 
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Pain   Vanishes!    Corns   Lift  Out 
With  Finger   Tips   After  Few  Drops 

Let  te-day's  corn  pain  be  your  last  corn  pain.     Lift  any  com 

or  callous  out  with  finger  tips.       Wonderful  !       Girls  !   save  it 

a  corner  on  dressing  stand. 


Fair  dinkum  !  No  bother  !  Corns,  callouses — hard  or  soft,  sore 
or  sensitive — all  yield  and  loosen  and  lift  off  absolutely  painlessly. 

This  newly-found  compound  is  named  Frozol-lce,  and  is  still 
another  use  of  that  great  medical  discovery    "ether." 

Stop  at  any  chemist's  for  a  little  bottle  of  Frozol-lce,  costing 
but  a  trifle,  but  which  is  ample  to  free  the  feet  from  each  and 
every  corn  and  callous. 

Apply  some  drops  on  to  a  delicate  corn  or  callous.  Like  a 
flash  the  soreness  vanishes,  and  soon  the  corn  or  callous  peela 
right  off  with  the  finger  tips. 

Frozol-lce  is  absolutely  non-irrita-nt — doesn't  even  inflame  the 
surrounding  healthy  flesh.  Just  fancy  !  No  agony  at  all ;  no  sting 
or  soreness  while  using,  or  afterwards ;  simply  a  shrivelling,  drying 
up  of  corns  and  callouses.  Just  some  drops  of  Frozol-lce  when 
corns  begin  aching.     Pain  disappears — corns  die. 

True  Frozol-lce  is  flattered  by  worthless  imitations.  Avoid 
them  by  insisting  on  the  green  label. 


ASK    FOR 


AT    CHEMIST*S 


Tbaak  you  for  montionlne  Stead's  Review  when  wrltln»  to  advertiser*. 
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in  her  breath.  Swift  Lightning  heard 
her  choking  whimper,  and  there  rose  up 
in  him — stronger  and  mightier  than  it 
had  ever  come  to  him  before — the  spirit 
of  Skagen,  the  great  Dane.  And  that 
ghost  of  Skagen  called  for  vengeance — 
out  of  the  mists  of  the  past  the  heart  of 
a  dog  cried  out,  not  alone  for  that  ven- 
geance but  for  justice,  for  the  defence 
of  the  weak,  for  that  brute  chivalry  of 
the  dog — alien  to  the  wolf — which  de- 
mands the  protection  and  championship 
of  the  female.  To  Baloo,  the  gashing 
of  a  she  wolf's  throat  meant  no  more 
than  the  slashing  of  a  male's.  To  Swift 
Lightning,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
came  a  blind  and  terrific  desire  to  avenge. 

Baloo  was  up  and  facing  him,  even 
as  the  dying  whimper  in  Muhekun's 
throat  ended  in  a  choking  gasp.  Slowly, 
hardly  more  than  an  inch  at  a  time,  they 
began  to  circle,  and  as  they  circled,  those 
wolves  that  were  near  left  their  feast- 
ing and  gathered  in  a  red-eyed  and 
watchful  ring  about  them.  Uchu-nipoo- 
win — the  death-ring — out  of  which  only 
OHe  of  them  would  come  alive.  Baloo, 
the  true  wolf,  circled  with  a  cautious, 
slinking  movement.  His  ears  were  alert, 
but  his  body  sagged  like  a  gathered 
spring,  and  his  bushy  tail  dragged  on  the 
snow.  Swift  Lightning,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wolf,  stood  differently. 
From  head  to  tail  he  was  erect,  tense, 
every  muscle  in  him  ready  for  the  life- 
and-death  struggle.  He  was  only  half 
as  old  as  Baloo,  which  was  to  his  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  strength  and  en- 
durance. But  Baloo  all  his  life  had  been 
a  fighter.  He  was  cunning,  a  trickster, 
sharp  as  a  fox  in  his  strategy,  and  sud- 
denly he  swung  inward,  and  so  unex- 
pected and  lightning-like  was  his  move- 
ment that  before  Swift  Lightning  could 
either  evade  or  meet  him,  Baloo's  fangs 
had  laid  open  a  six-inch  gash  on  his 
rump. 

Clever  as  the  old  warrior's  attack  had 
been,  his  getaway  was  still  cleverer. 
Scarcclv  had  he  struck  his  blow  when 
Swift  Lightning  lunged  at  him.  with  all 
his  gigantic  strength,  and  Baloo — instead 
of  leaping  to  right  or  left — did  the  un- 
expected again,  and  flattened  himself  so 
adroitly  that  Swift  Lightning  passed  half 
over  him.  Baloo  flung  his  head  sideways 
and  upward,  and  hi?  teeth  slit  like  knives 
in  the  other's  belly.     It  was  a  deep  cut. 


and  Swift  Lightning's  blood  flowed 
freely.  Both  strikes  had  covered  a  space 
of  not  more  than  twenty  seconds,  and  in 
an  ordinary  wolf-battle  an  immense  ad- 
vantage would  have  rested  with  Baloo, 
for  a  twice-stricken  wolf  whose  own  at- 
tack has  met  with  defeat  is  no  longer  a 
game  fighter,  but  accepts  the  great  han- 
dicap and  greater  hazard  of  defensive 
instead  of  offensive  action.  Here  was 
where  Swift  Lightning's  heritage  from 
old  Skagen  put  a  checkmate  to  Baloo's 
triumph  and  strategy.  A  second  time 
he  leaped  at  his  enemy,  and  a  third  time 
he  was  slashed — this  time  in  the  shoul- 
der. For  an  instant  he  was  down,  but 
only  for  an  instant — perhaps  the  half  of 
a  second.  A  third  time  he  rushed  Baloo. 
and  for  the  first  time  jaw  clashed  against 
jaw.  A  roar  filled  his  throat.  His  fangs 
closed  with  a  terrific  crunch,  and  Baloo 
went  down  and  under,  twisting  and 
snarling.  For  a  quarter  of  a  minute  their 
jaws  were  locked.  Then  Baloo  twisted 
himself  free,  and  again  with  that  deadly 
sideways  fling  of  his  head,  he  knifed 
Swift  Lightning  deep  in  the  chest. 

Swift  Lightning's  blood  already  red- 
dened the  wolf-ringed  arena,  and  the 
scent  of  it  filled  the  air.  Baloo  was 
bleeding  from  his  jaws.  Thirty  or  forty 
of  the  pack  had  gathered  in  that  om- 
inous circle  about  the  fighters,  and  the 
others  were  joining  it.  Muhekun  had 
not  moved  since  her  last  effort  to  drag 
herself  to  Swift  Lightning.  A  pool  of 
blood  had  gathered  under  her  throat,  and 
her  eyes  were  growing  dim.  But  she 
faced  the  fighters,  keeping  them  within 
her  vision  as  long  as  she  could  see. 

Swift  Lightning  saw  his  elusive  enemy 
now  through  the  flame  of  a  blind  and  ter- 
rific rage.  He  did  not  feel  his  wounds. 
It  was  the  soul  of  Skagen  that  fought 
in  Swift  Lightning's  great  body  now. 
He  no  longer  pranced  and  circled  in  the 
wolfish  way.  His  huge  shoulders 
hunched  aggressively ;  he  lowered  his 
head ;  his  pointed  ears  lay  flat,  and  there 
was  no  sound  in  his  throat  as  he  drove 
at  Baloo.  No  two  wolves  in  all  the 
Northland  could  ever  have  stood  up 
against  Skasren.  and  now  Swift  Light- 
ning was  Skagen.  Again  and  again 
Baloo  cut  and  slashed,  and  through  those 
slashings  Swift  Lightning  rushed  for  the 
death-hold.  Twice  he  almost  had  Baloo. 
The  third  time    he  got  his  hold — at  the 
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back  of  his  enemy's  neck.  It  was  an  all- 
doo;  hohl.  He  did  not  rip.  His  jaws 
simply  closed — as  Skagen's  jaws  would 
have  closed — and  even  as  the  circle  of 
red-eyed  wolves  cdo^ed  nearer,  Baloo's 
neck  snapped,  and  the  fight  was  over. 

It  was  a  full  minute  hefore  Swift 
Lijjhtninij  gave  up  his  hold  and  stag- 
gered away.  In  that  instant  tlu-  waiting 
horde  jailed  upon  Baloo,  tearing  his  dead 
body  into  ribbons.  It  was  tlie  law  of 
the  pack,  the  wolf's  age-old  instinct  to 
outrage  the  fallen. 

Alone,  Swift  Lightning  stood  at  the 
little  she  wolf's  side.  Muhekun  had 
tried  to  raise  her  head,  but  had  failed. 
Her  tlying  eyes  closed.  Twice  she 
openeil  them,  and  with  a  whine.  Swift 
Lightning  touched  her  muzzle  with  his 
own.  Muhekun  tried  to  answer,  but  all 
that  came  was  a  strange  sob  in  her 
breath.  And  then,  suddenly,  a  tremor 
ran  through  her  beautiful  young  body. 
a  last  sigh,  and  she  no  longer  struggled 
to  breathe  or  open  her  eyes. 

Over  her  Swift  Lightning  stood,  and 
he    knew    that    death    had    come.      He 


waited  a  moment,  and  then  sat  back  on 
his  bleeding  haunches  and  pointed  his 
head  to  the  sky.  And  the  wolves  that 
were  tearing  at  Baloo  heard  and  under- 
stood, for  out  of  Swift  Lightning's 
throat  came  the  cry  of  mastery,  of 
triumph,  of  leadership  of  the  pack — and 
in  thai  cry  was  a  note  of  grief  and  of 
sorrow.  The  soul  of  Skagen,  after 
twenty  years,  had  come  to  overlord  the 
wolves. 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  cabin  on  the 
td^t  of  the  glacier-slash.  Corporal  Pel- 
letier  added  another  and  final  postscript 
to  his  official  communication  to  the  sup- 
erintendent of  "  M  "  Division,  at  Fort 
Churchill.     It  read:— 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  wolves  have 
made  another  big  kill,  and  the  caribou  are 
drifting  still  farther  south  and  west.  With 
Constalile  O'Connor  I  shall  organise  at  once 
a  great  hunt  of  the  Eskimo  along  this  part 
of  the  coast  in  an  effort  to  exterminate  at 
least  a  part  of  the  monster  pack  that  is  driving 
all  game  from  the  eastern  barrens.  I  fear 
that,  if  this  adventure  fails,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  report  to  you  for  famine  relief. 

Respectfully, 
Francois  Pelletier. 


HILDYARD  STEEL  WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 
BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guarantee<L 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  a.id   All  Classes  of  Worlc. 

Traction   Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.        Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  KeBsington,  Melb. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CUDIOSITY 


DISCARDED  IN 
THE  YEAR  1915 

NO  FURTHEK    USEr 


The   crank-handle    has    had   its   day 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  instructed  the  Heinze-Springfield  Company  to 
design  a  starting  and  lighting  system  for  the  new  Ford  models. 
The  efficient 

HEINZE-SPRINGFIELD 

-  -  Self-Starting  and  Lighting  System  -  - 

has  already  been  placed  on  thousands  of  Ford  Cars,  and  no  greater 
tribute  to  its  satisfactory  service  could  be  possible  than  the  instruction 
received  by  its  makers  from  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  Heinze-Spring- 
field is  the  World's  Supreme  Starting  and  Lighting  System.  It  operates 
from  the  dash  ;  touch  a  button  and  your  engine  will  start  up  instantly ; 
touch  a  switch  and  you  have  for  night  driving  brilliant  electric  lights 
at  all  speeds.  Heinze-Springfield  is  a  rigid  two-unit  system,  complete 
with  ammeter,  switch,  dash  lamp  and  Willard  battery. 

Test   it   FREE 

Let  us  fiit  Heinze-Springfield   on   YOUR    Ford.     Use  it  for   a  fortnight.     If  it  doesn't 
satisfy  you,  we  will    remove    it,    and    you    need    not    pay  a  penny.     During  the  past 
two  years  we  have  fitted    hundreds    of    Heinze-Springfields    on  free    test,  and    up    to 
the  present  we  have  never  been  asked  to  remove  the  device.     Our  great  confidence  • 
in  this  wonderful  system  has  been  well  founded. 

LATROBE  MOTORS  Pty.  Ltd. 

20  LATROBE  STREET,  MELBOURNE 
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The    House    of    Economy. 


Anthony  Horderns^ 
for  Men^s  Wear 

Appearances  are  so  often  deceptive  that  the  man  who  really 
wants  his  money's  worth  when  he  buys  clothes  realises  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  GUESS  at  a  garment  quality— one  has  to 
KNOW.  The  reputation  of  our  80  years'  honest  trading  stands 
behind  every  garment  sold  by  Anthony  Horderns'. 
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Palace   Suit "   Values 


The  "PALACE  SUIT"  comes 
from  our  own  workrooms.  It 
is  cut  in  the  latest  style,  the 
materials  are  dependable,  and 
the  make  and  finish  are  of  a 
high  standard.  The  coat  of  the 
"Palace  Suit"  has  a  double- 
breasted  lapel,  with  soft  roll 
collar,  outside  breast  pocket, 
centre  seam,  no  vent  ;  the  vest 
has  medium  opening,  tviro  and 
four  pockets;  while  the  trou- 
sers have  hip  pockets  and 
plain  or  turn-up  bottoms. 
In  Tv^eeds  and  Worsted, 
newest  shades  of  Greys  and 
Browns,  90/-,  95/-,  110/-. 
126/-. 

In     Navy    Blue      Indigo    Dye, 
147/-,  168/.. 
In  Rough  Serge,    147/- 

OVERCOAT  VALUES 

The  "RAGLAN"  Overcoat 

A  Smart  Overcoat  is  the  "  RAG- 
LAN." It  has  shp-on  sleeves  and 
shoulder,  fly  front,  flap  pockets, 
stitched  or  turn-back  cuffs,  and 
centre  seam  with  vent. 
In  English  Tweeds,  new  effects  of 
Grey  and  Brown.  95/-.  100/-. 
In  Fawn  Gabardine,  lined  wool 
check.  58/6.  105/-.  to  160/-. 

WE   PAY  POSTAGE 

We  Pay  Postage  on  Drapery 
and  Apparel  to  any  address 
in  N.  S.  W. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd^ 


Brickfield    Hill 


Sydney 
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